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SECTION VI, 
MUSia 



MUSIC ▲ DI&BOT ITTtEIIAKCE 0? BH0TI0K—Xin>BFINIT8NB88 ITS OHA&H-^ 

ITS CAPABILITIES— OF VIBRATION— OBIOIN Of MU8I0— PERFECT ACCORO- 

ABCB WITH LAW— BACOn's ANALOGIES AND 8I1IILITI7DBS— UNIVBRSAL 

HARMONT— ORIGIN OF VOCAL AND INSTRTTHENTAL MUSIC— GIANT 

HARPS — tELEORAFHTO WIRES— STRINGED AND WIND INSTRUMENTS — 

TIMBRE— MUSIC FURNISHES THE KEY TO ALL ORDER— CHLADNl'S 

EXPERIMENTS— MIRACULOUS POWERS ASCRIBED TO MUSIC IN GREECE, 

CHINA, HINDOSTAN, PERSIA, AND ARABIA— DAVID AND SAUL— MUSIC 

SPELLS— SHASSPERE THE POET-LAUREATE OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC AMONG THE JEWS AND CHALDEANS— IN BGTPT— GREECE— ROME-*- 

* AMONG THE EARLT CHRISTIANS— ST. AMBROSE— GREOORT-D'AREOO 

! —ST. AUSTIN— ALFRED— OLDEST ENGLISH STANZA— BLONDEL— DANTE — 

BOCCACCIO— CHAUCER— JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND— SCOTTISH SONG— THM 

i ORGAN— OP HARMONT— PALESTRINA—ALLEGRI— THE FLEMISH SCHOOL— 

r THE REFORMATION— PSALMODT IN GERMANY, SWITSERLAND, FRANCE, 

^ ENGLAND— CONSTELLATION OF ENGLISH MUSICIANS— MORLET'S DIALOGUE 

i — PURCELL— THE DRAMA— OPERA— ORATORIO— VARIOUS SUCCESSIVE 

I STTLE8 IN MUSIC. 
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TRATTS OF A PEOPLE DNCONSCIOUSLT BECORDED IN THEIR LANGUAGE 
AND ARTS— CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH^ ITALIAN, OERKAN, AND 
ENGLISH MUSIC. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF BACH— HANDEL— HATDN— MOZART— BEETHOVEN — 
WEBER— MENDELSSOHN— ROSSINI, AND BELLINI- MODERN COMPOSERS 
— NEUKOMM, SCHUBERT, AND R. A. SMITH'S SONGS — CHOICE OP MUSIC — 
ITS HOME INFLUENCE. 

TESTIMONY OF OHOBON, MACE, AND MOZART, AS TO THEIR MODE OF 
COMPOSING — CHOICE OF KEY — EXECUTION — ^DEGREE OP APPRECIATION 
IN LISTENERS — OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMEMTAL MUSIC— OP GOOD AND 
BAD MUSIC — BEETHOVEN ON MUSICAL APPRECIATION — OP THE TIME 
AND PLACE FOR HEARING MUSIC — SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 

MUSICAL DESCRIPTION — FORD— DE QUINCEY — ^MBS BROWNING THE UNIVER- 
SAL ADAPTATION OP MUSIC 

PSALMODY AND MEANS OF ITS IMPBOVEMBNT-^LUTHER — ZUINGLE — 
CALVnr — THE ORGAN QUESTION ONE OF EXPEDIENCY — THE ASSISTANCE 
OF THE ORGAN — ^ITS ABUSE — OPINIONS OF HORNS AND BAXTER — 
PRAISE THE HIGHEST ACT OF WORSHIP. 

Music is the living voice of the Beautiful Deep, pen- 
etrating, spiritual, it is the nearest approximate to mind, 
the most direct utterance of emotion with which we are 
acquainted; giving expression to thoughts "too deep for 
words/' but which are not therefore the less real ; for 
the most elevated feelings are beyond the range even of 
the most elevated language. 

Cowper beautifully writes — • 

"There is in souls a sympathy with sounds.*' 

This sympathy all have felt^ yet underneath it lies a 
great philosophical truth, simple — sublime, the full and 
literal import of which is only beginning to dawn upon 
the world. 

In every age and clime, mankind have acknowledged 
" the might of song'' — ^the sweet power of its universal 
language. We have said that poetry possesses greater 
capabilities than music for expressing definite thought at 
will : the indefiniteness of musical utterance, however. 
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is, to those who look deep enough, its greatest chaniL 
To such minds, music is *' dear, and yet dearer for its 
mystery" — ^its vagueness not being that of inanity, but 
arising from absolute depth. The production of one 
musical note involves the operation of those positive 
laws which pervade the whole universe of mind and 
matter, marshalling all its varied phenomena into order 
and beauty. Music is, therefore, as it were, a language 
of pure root£^ many of which — ^notwithstanding the jar- 
rings of sin— €Ufe traceable, and can be understood, by 
the Hstening heart ; for over such language the confusion 
of Babel has had little power. Hence its infinite sug* 
gestivenesa 

. Imitation is not the province of music, and is rarely 
introduced by the great masters. Music cannot, as it 
were, photograph a landscape, or present a definite nar- 
rative, but it does mora It can excite or suggest the 
same or similar resultant feelings to the mind of the 
sensitive hearer, by means of a deeper and more direct 
sympathy. 

^ The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go t^ 

It can in this way rouse, thrill, calm, and soothe; in- 
terest, keep in suspense, satisfy; give shape to longing 
hopes and fears, and even shadow forth that future where 
joy shall be shadowless 1 

We have already spoken of the pulsations, ripplings, 
or vibrations in which sound, light, heat^ odours, &a, are 
propagated ; of the fixed mathematical ratios, or inter- 
vals, in which their waves will combine in order to har- 
monize and give pleasure; of our being formed with 
senses which intuitively produce or call for these in- 
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tervaJs, whilst, where these are violated, we are shocked 
by discords. Euler says, " the ear is pleasingly or tin- 
pleasingly affected by musical intervals, according to its 
perception of the simplicity or of the complexity of their 
ratios of vibration.^^ This has been objected to on the 
ground of our being delighted without entering on any 
such calculations ; but Euler does not assert that mathe- 
matical processes are necessary to the enjoyment of music, 
which would be simply an absurdity. Our mind is so 
constituted by nature, as intuitively to recognize and 
feel true intervals; and the fact remains that, consciously 
or imconsciously, such sympathetic perception is the 
basis of musical delight, and the secret of all harmony 
of feeling. Considered in this twofold aspect, music has 
been aptly and beautifully styled, "Poetry taken wing" — 
" Science passed into ecstasy V 
All sound is relative to rest. 

" The mute, still air, 
Is music slumbering on her instrument." 

There can be no sound without motion, and no motion 
without sound— though to us it may be inaudible, from 
being either above or below the limited range of our 
hearing, in the same way as we only perceive one octave 
of light. 

Some insects begin to hear acute sounds where we 
altogether cease to mark them. To angelic senses, ort 
the other hand, the sphere-harmonies may be no 
Tabled sound ! Thus man, linked to the great universe, 
perceives, as Coleridge has said, the music 

" Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A li^ht in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Bhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere.'* 
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The musician modulates his Strain 

" With murmurs of the air, 
And motions of the forests and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns ♦ 

Of night and day, and the deep heart of man." 

Not that song is necessarily derived, as some have main- 
tained, from nature's voices, because it harmonizes with 
them. The same lawrules both, and clearly manifesta 
itself as an instinct Man, too, says — 

" I do but sing because I must, * 

And pipe but as the linnets sing." 

The neglect of this simple and obvious truth is apparent 
in much that has been ingeniously and pleasantly written 
regarding the origin of music, deriving it from the sing- 
ing of birds, the murmur of the stream, winds, waves, 
and other natural sounds, making it altogether imitative; 
as if man did not also in himself embody, and give the 
• very highest expression to nature's harmonies. The con^ 
stitution of man's inner being, perfectly corresponding 
with that of the outward Cosmos, the one is rendered 
apparent by means of the other. Both are regulated by 
the same law; not only similar, or so like that striking 
analogies can be instituted, but a law that is identical ; 
only in the one case operating higher up the stream of 
being than in the other. 

The glance of an eye— the tone of a voice, reveals deeper 
and often truer things than language. Yet such glance, 
tone, or expression — ^however transient, involuntary, or 
even indescribable — ^in order thus to become the legible 
index of the soul, must assume certain definite lines, 
hues, tones, &c., in accordance with a law which regulates 
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being, and is as sure in its operation, and not less nni- 
versally binding than that of gravitation. 

Each mood or feeling has its own peculiar tone which 
is fmiversally iinderstood: for example^ there is the voice 
of joy, sadness, fear, anger or hate. The effect of these 
tones being heightened by prolongation, we have the fierce 
war-cry, the exultant shout of victory, the wail of deso- 
lation, or the infant's soothing lullaby. These feelings 
may be suggested on occasion, by repetition of the sounds, 
and herei^ee the germ of song:- 

" For terror, joy, or pity, 

Vast is the compass and the swell of notes ; 
From the first babe's cry, to voice of regal city. 

Boiling a solemn sea-like bass, that floats 
Far as the woodlands, with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend 

While hovering o*er the moonlight vale." 

The same law which necessitates and renders agreeable 
certain mathematical ratios of vibration in the prodtlc- 
tion of a single chord, manifests itself even more legibly 
in rhythm. In every age and country — ^the savage tribe, 
refined nation, or the merest diild — all classes alike have 
been sensible to its influence; nor, from the serpent- 
charming of the east, and the numerous observations 
made in every part of the world — ^more particularly those 
interesting experiments in the Jardin des Plantea at 
Paris, on elephants, dogs, serpents, &c. — <3an the lower 
animals be exempted from this sensibility. 

Simple divisions soon give rise to others more com- 
plex and artificial. When time is measured by strokesy 
or motions, we have the origiu of dancing, ever inti- 
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mately coniiected in early times with poetry and music, 
as it still is among those tribes which are in a state of 
infancy. By degrees, as civilization advances, the capa- 
bilities of each art come to be separately studied ;« ex- 
tremes meet, and most things move in circles, so in 
the modem opera we find them again associated together. 
The rhythm and prosody of language ajod music are 
somewhat similar, and, when associated, mutually aid 
and illustrate each other. Milton thus writes of their 
power in union :— 

•* Blest pair of Syrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters. Voice and Verso, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mix'd power employ-^ 
Dead things with inbreathed sense aUe to pierce.'' 

"The word, pmtftx^ (the music art), was applied by 
the Greeks indiflFerently to melody, measure, poetry, 
dandng, gesticulation, &c,"^ these being all indebted to 
mathematics — ^the science, or rather instrument, which 
treats of the relations of numbers and magnitudes. Of 
these deep similitudes, or rather this unity in diversity. 
Bacon writes in the "Advancement of Learning : " Is 
not the precqyt of a musician to fall from a discord or 
harsh accord upon a concord or sweet accord, alike true 
in affection ? Is not the trope of music, to avoid or slide 
from, the close or cadence, common with the trope of 
rhetoric of deceiving expectation ? Is not the delight of 
the quavering upon a stop in music the same with the 
playing of light upon the water? 

' Spkndet tremulo sub lumine pontus.' ^ 

* See Potter's " Grecian Antiquities." 

* " The sea resplendent with the trembling h'ght." 
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Are not the organs of the senses of one kind with the 
organs of reflection, the eye with a glass, the ear with 
a cave or strait determined and bounded ? Neither are 
these only similitudes, as men of narrow observation may 
conceive them to be, but the same footsteps of nature, 
treading or printing upon several subjects or matters/' 
More fiilly he writes in the following beautiful and philo- 
sophical passage from the "Sylva Sylvarum :" — ''There be 
in music certain figures or tropes, almost agreeing with 
the figures of rhetoric; and with the aflfections of the 
mind and other senses. First, the division and quavering, 
which please so much in music, have an agreement with 
the glittering of light; as the moonbeams playing upon 
a wave. Again, the falling from a discord to a concord, 
which maketh great sweetness in music, hath an agree- 
ment with the affections, which are reintegrated to the 
better after some dislikes. It agreeth, also, with the 
taste, which is soon glutted with that which is sweet 
alone. The shdkig from the close or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the figure of rhetoric, which they call 
'PrcEter expedatum;' for there is a pleasure even in 
being deceived. The Repeats and Fugues have an agree- 
ment with the figures, in rhetoric, of repetition and tra- 
duction. The Triplas, and changing of times, have an 
agreement with the changing of motions ; as when Gal- 
liard time, and Measure time are in the medley of one 
dance. It has been anciently held, and observed, that the 
sense of hearing, and the kinds of music, have most 
operation upon manners ; as to encourage men, and make 
them warlike; to make them soft and eflfeminate; to 
make them grave ; to make them light ; to make them 
gentle and inclined to pity, &c. The cause is this : for 
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that the sense of Hearing striketh the spirits more imme- 
diately than the other senses, and more incorporeally 
than smelling ; for the Sight, Taste, and Feeling, have 
their organs not of so present and immediate access to the 
spirits, as the Hearing hath. And as for- the Smelling, 
(which, indeed, worketh also immediately upon the 
spirits, and is forcible while the object remaineth), it is 
with a communication with the breath or vapour of the 
object odorate ; but harmony entering easily, and ming- 
ling not at all, and coming with a manifest motion, doth, 
by custom of often aflfecting the spirits, and putting them 
into one kind of posture, alter not a little the nature of 
the spirits, even when the object is removed And, 
therefore, we see that tunes and airs, even in their own 
nature, have in themselves some affinity with the affec- 
tions; as there be merry tunes, doleful tunes, solemn 
tunes, tunes inclining men's minds to pity, warlike times, 
&c. So it is no marvel if they alter the spirits, consider- 
ing that tunes have a predisposition to the motion of the 
spirits themselves. But yet it hath been noted that 
though this variety of tunes doth dispose the spirits to 
variety of passions, conform unto them ; yet, generally, 
TTiusic feedeth that disposition of the spirits which it 
findeth. We see, also, that several airs and tunes do 
please several nations and persons, according to the sym- 
pathy they have with their spirits." 

This deep, mysterious sympathy would seem to be the 
bond or condition of union, harmony, perfection, or beauty 
throughout the whole universe, revealing, as Wordsworth 
80 finely expresses it, 

" Pure modulations flowing from the heart 
Of Divine love, where wisdom, beauty, truth. 
With order dwell in endless youth." 
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Hence, too, Shakspere saitb-i- 

''Let rich music's tongue unfold the imagined happiness.'' 

And Milton — 

" Such harmony alone 
Can hold all heaven and earth in happier union." 

Witii hearts thus perfectly attuned to such "fair 
music/' our first parents would sing their morning and 
evening hymns, making Paradise resound with the ar- 
ticulate voice of gladness and praisa "The human 
voice divine/' while revealing the source of song, at the 
same time gives to music the highest expression of whidi 
it is capable. The voice being thus primarily felt and 
acknowledged as a basis, man, beginning at home, would 
be led to observe and note those natural sounds which 
produced similar effects ; imitation and accidental dis- 
coveries improved upon would continue to receive addi- 
tions from time to time, tiU we had the instrumental ac- 
companiment, and, at length, the varied grandeur of the 
self-sustaining symphony. 

Thus, the broken reed whistling in the wind probably 
first suggested to the shepherd his pandean pipe, syrinx, 
or mouth-organ; then would follow wind-instruments of 
every kind, up to the stately organ, with its silver litanies 
and deep thunder-rolling bass; its simple-flowing modu- 
lations, gorgeous symphonies, and intricate fugues of 
"dark inwoven harmonies'* evolved by the masterly 
touch of a Bach or Mendelssohn. Listening, the spirit 
is alternately soothed by simple strains of calm angelic 
loveliness, and overwhelmed with a sense of unutterable 
grandeur, faintly whispering of a past and of a heavenly 
future, till the oppressed and almost breaking heart is 
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forced with Richtef , to exdaiin, " Away 1 away ! thou 
Bpeakest of things which in all my endless life I have 
found not^ and shall not find V 

In the same way Hermes, wandering on the banks of 
the NUe, may have been attracted to the tortoise left 
ashore dead and decayed, by the wind moaning through 
some of its tendons dried in the sun. Touched, they 
yielded sounds: he afterwards made an instrument of 
three strings, and invented the lyre— hence called a 
*' shell,'' and its strings "nerves." Herein, probably, 
lies the origin of all stringed instruments — ^unless the 
twanging of the bow-string- be regarded as a mote 
likely source: both may have furnished Buggestion& 
And now we have the iEolian harp, *' that simplest lute, 
placed lengthwise in the clasping casement,'' with its 
**sofb floating witchery of sound;" or the giant harp con- 
sisting of fifteen iron wires, stretched &om the top of a 
tower ninety feet high, to his house, one hundred and 
fifty paces, by the Abbate Qattoni, at Como, in the year 
1785 ; or the similar one of Captain Haas, at Basle, 
which could be heard for miles around, swelling or dying, 
and combining in the wildest harmonies ; and, even in 
calm, producing sounds by the electric tension (an in- 
ternal and longitudinal vibration), thus indicating 
changes of weather by preluding the storm. 

Similar effects may, to a certain extent, firequently be 
observed with telegraphic wires. We have often listened . 
with delight to their wild musical murmurings in the 
breeze. Low sounds, otherwise quite inaudible, may 
at times be distinctly heard, by applying the ear to the 
supporting wooden poles, which are thus made to serve 
as conductors. The possible longitudinal vibration of 
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individual particles composing the texture of the wire, as 
the impulse of the voltaic pile is communicated, flashing 
along the fiery whisper, may also have its own peculiar 
sound, were our ears only capable of noting it^ This 
latter species of vibration is the sama as that by which 
, the brain itself receives or sends out its swift messages of 
thought and feeling — a, perfect system of double nerves 
being organized throughout the whole human frame ex- 
pressly for this purpose. But we digresa 

In the discovery of Hermes, we have not only the 
origin of the -^olian harp, but of all harps, with suc- 
cessive additions to the number of their strings. In 
Egypt there were originally three chords — some say two^ 
and subsequently we find as many as twenty-two. In 
Greece, during the Homeric age, there were four chords; 
between which period and the time of Terpander the 
nimiber was increased to seven; an eighth was added 
by Pythagoras; Euclid alludes to a tenth; Timotheus, to 
his cost, added an eleventh; Plutarch speaks of twelva 
Thus additions and improvements continued to be made, 
until at length we have now the modem Erard Harp, 
with its pedals and increased powers. 

Many graceful forms of ancient harps are preserved to 
us by means of gems, coins, vases, bas-reliefs, mural 
paintings, &c.; these have been collected in two large 
volumes, by Doni, his valuable work being entitled "Lyra 
Barberina;'' also in Flaxman's designs, which are more 

^ Since the above was written, "M. Wertheim states that he can 
hear molecular vibrations running along in the longitudinal direction 
of an artificial magnet, so long as its substance is kept in a vexed 
state by frequent interruptions of the inducing electric current." Edin. 
Rev., No. 215, p. 63. (Article "De la Rive on Electrical Science.") 
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generally accessible, antique lyres, exquisitely beautiful 
in design, are frequently introduced 

To the same source may also be traced stringed in- 
struments with keys, from the ckvichord, virginal, 
spinet, and harpsichord, down to the grand piano-forte 
by Broadwood or Collard, with its delicate and intricate 
action. As an illustration of this complexity, it is stated 
that "In one of Messrs. Broadwood's most complete 
cabinet piano-fortes, the mechanism connected with the 
'action' consists of about three thouscmd eight hundred 
separate pieces of ivory, ebony, cedar, sycamore, lime- 
tree, mahogany, beef-wood, oak, pine, steel, iron, brass, 
lead, cloth, felt, leather, and vellimi. Every one of these 
has to be fashioned with the most scrupulous exactness, 
and as scrupulously adjusted to its place. Many of the 
pieces are not more than a quarter of an inch square, 
many of them even less. The qualities of all the varieties 
of wood are closely studied, in order to determine their 
particular aptitude for the different parts; and it is thus 
that so many as seven or eight kinds are used in the 
'action' alone. One kind is preferred because slender 
rods made of it will not warp; another kind because the 
grain is straight; a third because it is hard and smooth; 
a fourth because it is soft and smooth, and so on. Some 
of the rods are as much as three feet long, and only a 
sixth or seventh of an inch in thickness." 

Such are the facilities now afforded to Thalberg or 
Moschelles, to Hall^, Schumann, or Pleyel; magnificent 
instruments such as Handel or Haydn never beheld, but 
with which they would certainly have been deUghted. 

Also, stringed instruments played with a bow, from 
the rebec to the double bass ; or the violins of Amati, 
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Steiner, or Stradivarius — ^in the hands of a Faganini, 
Sivori, Ernst, or Bemenyi. As with these four species 
of stringed instruments, whether the chords be of gut or 
wire, plain or covered, so with aU other kinds, enumera^ 
tions of which are to be found in eveiy work on musia 

Musical glasses, sounding by Motion of the finger, or 
by percussion; metalUc springs made to vibrate, such a^ 
the Jew's harp, by the finger, or the notes of the musical 
box, by means of a toothed barrel ; or when a current of 
air is directed against a thin slip of metal in an aperture^ 
as in the harmonicon, accordion, or seraphine. In wind 
instruments, tubes of wood or metal, such as the flute^ 
flageolet, horn, trumpet, &c., or those in which a reed 
is used, such as the clarionet or oboe, the sound is pro- 
duced by the column of air inside vibrating spirally. 
Otitiers are merely pulsatile, such as triangles, cymbals, 
drums, bells, gongs, &a — ^the harsh, broken, wild and 
confused tone of the latter being occasioned by ^'th^ 
roughness and inequalities of its thickness and surfsbce.'^ 

As the varied powers of instruments are from time to 
time discovered and developed, both by improvements in 
their construction, and additional skill acquired by 
performers in their management, the field for musical 
expression and effects is enlarged. Each instrument 
speaks a language of its own — ^its peculiar body of tone 
possessing a distinct quality, or as it were colour, which 
is by the French designated tiifnhre. 

The duration, succession, ajid combination of these, 
from the "lonely flute" to the "trumpets, sackbuts, 
psalteries, and fifes, tabors, and cymbals,'^ which, with 
" the shouting Romans,'' Shakspere says, made " the sim 
dance," joined to the ever-changing and growing re- 
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sources of modem instrumentation, give, to music, powers 
of harmony of which the ancients had not the slightest 
oonception. While listening to instrumental music — 
say Mozart or Beethoven's — as Coleridge has beautifully 
observed in "The Friend'' — "The present strain seems 
not only to recall, but almost to renew, some past move- 
ment, another, and yet the same! Each present move- 
ment bringing back, as it were, and embodying the 
spirit of some melody that had gone before, anticipates, 
and seems trying to overtake something that is to come; 
and the musician has reached the summit of his art 
when, having thus modified the present by the past, he 
at the same time weds the past in the present to some 
prepared and corresponsive futura The auditors' 
thoughts and feelings move under the same influence, 
retrospection blends with anticipation, and hope and 
memory a female Janus, becomes one power with a 
double aspect." 

Music, furnishing the key to all order, harmony, or 
symmetry, might be literally called the mathematics of 
the feelings. Hence, those ancient fables, attributing to 
it miraculous powers, wh^i ri^tly read, even £edl short 
of the reality. 

CMadni's experiments demonstrate the connection be- 
tween sound and form; — certain vibrations causing 
particles of i^nd strewn on glass* to assume certain 
beautiful and varied geometrical forms. Here we have 

"Beauty bom of murmuring sound.'' ^ 

True of atoms, the same law, under different conditions, 

* Wordsworth. 
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may have, nay, has had to do with the disposition of 
worlds in space. We note sympathetic vibrations ; sym- 
pathies, too, as yet beyond our ken, pervade the universe 
with sweet compelling power, all diverging from, an^ 

converging in Love, its grand key note. One law of 
order rules the psychical and the physical Shakspere 

makes Ferdinand say — 

"This music crept by me upon the waters; 
Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 
With its sweet air:" 

in the same strain Milton alludes to the musician — 

"Who with his soft pipe and smooth dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods:" 

and Wordsworth writes — 

"The pipe of Pan to Shepherds, 
Couch'd in the shadow of Mssalian pines, 
Was passing sweet; the eye-balls of the Leopards, 
That in high triumph drew the Lord of Vines, 
How did they sparkle to the cymbal's clang! 
While Fawns and Satyrs beat the ground 
Li cadence, and Silenus swang 
This way and that, with wild flowers crowned." . 

This accords with the miraculous powers ascribed to 
music in ancient times, and among primitive races. In 
infant Greece, the lyre was believed to be all but omni- 
potent. It stopped the flow of rivers, tamed wild animals, 
raised the walls of cities, while, in later times, it was em- 
ployed as a specific by the physician, and, in public edu- 
cation, as a medium of instruction^ in religion, morals 
and the laws. In the latter light, it was regarded both 



^ 
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by Plato and Aristotle— men who differed widely in other 
political maxims. Nor are such views confined to any 
age. Luther called music '^a half discipline and school- 
mistress to make the people gentler, milder, more moral 
and wiser;" and he elsewhere emphatically says — " Next 
unto theology, I give the place and highest honour unto 
music." The day is breaking when such opinions wiU 
not be confined to the enlightened few. 

Among the Greeks, the Spondees of Pythagoras cahned 
rage as if by magic ; discord, and civil commotions even, 
were stayed by music; and they believed it capable of 
civilizing fierce and savage nations. The lyre of Orpheus 
became a constellation in the heavens, and divine honours 
were paid to the memory of Sappho. Truly the Greeks, 
who, more than any other nation, worshipped and de- 
veloped the beautiful — ^were ruled by the lyre. 

The musical traditions of the Chinese are, in many 
respects, similar to those of Greece. In early ages they 
shrewdly designated music the ** science of scicTioes," the 
*'rich source from wheiace all others spring" We find 
Kinglun, Kovei, and Pinmoukia arresting the flow of 
rivers, and causing woods and forests to crowd around 
them, attracted by their performances ; and that "certain 
ancient strains drew angels from heaven, and up-:Conjured 
departed souls from the regions of woe. They also believe 
that music can inspire men with the love of virtue and 
duty. Confucius expressly says — " To know if a king- 
dom be well governed, and if the customs of its inhabi- 
tants be bad or good, examine the musical taste which 
prevails therein." All music but that of a warlike 
character, was proscribed by the Emperor Nagaiti, when 
he wished to rouse the courage of the Celestials. 

VOL. ir. B 
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The Hindoos, also, have music-spells innumerable, 
serving for all occasions, ordinary or extraordinary, phy- 
sical or mental: for example, one of their raugs, or 
melodies — ^with its minute intervals, broken and irregular 
time, and modulations frequent and wild — ^they believe to 
be a certain bringer on of storms, clouds, and earthquakes ; 
and, in like manner — certain spells being apportioned to 
each hour of the day, varying with the season of the 
year — ^that a strain peculiar to midnight perfectly played, 
would induce darkness at noon. Such an eflfect is as- 
cribed to the playing of Mia Tousine, in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Similar traditions survive in Persia ; and Arabic liter- 
ature abounds in illustrations of Music's power under 
the guise of similar hyperboles. Numerous are the 
miracles said to have been wrought by the vocal and in- 
strumental performances of their most skilled musicians. 

The wise men among the Arabs perceived — ^modern 
writers came to say imagined, but in the clearer light 
of science we again say perceived — ^the marvellous rela- 
tion existing between harmonious sounds and the pro- 
cesses of nature, and closely interwove it with their 
philosophy. Universal in its influence, the tones of the 
lute furnished medical recipes for almost all diseases; 
thus literally bracing or toning the mind and frame, 
restoring both to health, in the same way as Saul's 
troubled spirit was refreshed by David's playing on the 
harp. In the tenth century, it is related that on one.oc- 
casion the learned Al Farabi composed a piece of music, 
the first movement of which, sung with an instrumental 
accompaniment before Seidfeddonla the Grand Vizier, 
joyfully excited the mind with its incongruities, throwing 
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that prince and his courtiers into incontroUable fits of 
laughter ; the next, waking sympathies, melted all hearts 
into tears ; while the last, the grandest and loftiest of all, 
lulled and at length plunged every one present into a deep 
sleep, even the performers themselves being quite unable 
to resist its potent enchantment. This story is beauti- 
fully allegorical of that unconsciousness, or itTWselfing, 
which more or less pertains to the very highest efforts of 
art in any department, both as to production and appre- 
ciation ; nay, as might be expected, the same law of im- 
consciousness holds good in life, and may be observed in 
that reciprocal spontaneity, characteristic of giving and 
receiving, where there is the purest and highest friend- 
ship ; for then the musical relations of life are perfect, 
and all is harmonious. 

History furnishes many instances of the power of 
music, similar to that recorded of David and Saul ; and 
all have in some degree felt its sweet, soothing influencea 

Truly the poet sings of Apoll( 



''Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
8abdaes the rage of poison and the plague ; 
And hence the wise of ancient days regarded 
One power of Physic, Melody, and Song '. " 

And Mrs. Browning touchingly an^l beautifully alludes to 

** Antidotes 
Of medicated music, answering for 
Mankind's forlomest uses.'* 

Shakspere writes — 

** Preposterous ass I that never read so far 
To know the cause why Music was ordained ! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies, or his usual pain?" 



ii 
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And elsewhere, as if describing Al S'arabi's third move- 
ment— 

" In sweet music is such art ; 
Eilliug care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die.'* 

This depth or universality— speaking in the breeze, 

in the whispering wood, and the murmuring fountain, in 

the singing of summer birds, ip odour-breathing flowers, 
or 

" In the words 
Of antique verse, and high romance ; in form, 
Sound, colour;" 

in the silent crystal, the plant, the animal, and in man's 
spirit — manifestly proclaims the harmony of truth ; and, 
the heart right with God, 

" Every motion, odour, beam and tone, 
With that deep music is in unison." 

Shakspere himself, who above all others is the eulogist 
and poet-laureate of music-— ever felicitous as he is far- 
reachmg in his allusions — ^fathoming the deepest depths 
of its primary and ultimate significance, thus conclusively 
writes : — 

" Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. — ^Mark the Music." 

The art of music, vocal and instrumental, would seem 
to have been almost coeval with man. Before the deluge. 
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Jubal, the son of Lamech, is mentioned as the inventor 
of musical instruments, though, of what kind, translators 
are not agreed. Laban, in Mesopotamia^ complained 
that he had no opportunity afforded him of conducting 
Jacob and his family out of the land " with mirth and 
with songs, with tabret and with harp/* The lyric odes 
of the Hebrews, as the name implies, were set to musia 
The glorious triumph of the Lord was sung by Miriam 
on the banks of the Bed Sea. Music, vocal and instru- 
mental — ^they are never separated — ^formed an important 
feature in most of the festivities and religious services of 
the Jews, whether pubUc or private. It enUvened their 
march in the annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem;^ and 
music is still employed for this purpose in oriental pro- 
cessions. Not that music of any kind — except the blow- 
ing of the two silver trumpets — ^was ever enjoined on the 
Jews as part of their ceremonial services. In the direc- 
tions given to Moses there is no other allusion to musia 
This was altogether unnecessary ; for being in perfect ac-. 
cordance with man's moral and physical constitution, 
applicable to all time, and affording the highest medium 
for the utterance of praise, it was jojrfully and naturally 
rendered by the sanctified heart, as a free-will offeriTig 
to the Lord — ^the Divine sanction subsequently showing 
that it was acceptable and well-pleasing in His sight 
When the Ark was brought up, " David and all Israel 
played before God with aJl their might, and with singings 
and with harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, 
and with cymbals, and with trumpets." ^ It accompanied 
the prophets, was employed in Ameral ceremonies, at 

' Isaiah xxx. 29. ^1 Ghron. xiii. 8. 
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marriage festivals^ s^d iivaa dosely interwoven with all 
their feelings, mannexs, and oustoms. The skill of David 
in saored music« and his regal direction of dioirs and 
ordiestras, ^e recorded in the Books of Chrcniclea Many 
«f the Psalms are ammged for differ^t choirs and 
choruse&;, and frequently with directions to '^tbe chief 
XQUsician.'' The twenty-fourtili Psalm would seem to be 
intended fc, .»* .1 J«, einging. whieh i. «dled ,^ 
phoned or responsive* It is thus given by Professor 
Eadie :— 

Jehoyah^fl is the earth and its fulness ; 
T\» world and its inhabitants ; 
For he founded it upon seas, 
He established it upon streams^ 

First Ch<yrm, 
Who can go up into the mount of Jehoyah ? 
Who shall stand in the place of his holiness f 

Seocmd Chonu^ 
He whose hands are clean, whose heart is pore^ 
Who lifts not his soul to yanity, and swears not in deceit ; 
He shall receiye blessing from Jehoyah, 
And righteousness from the God of his salyation. 
This is the generation which seek him ; 
Jacobus generation, who seek thy fiice. 

First Chorus* 
Baise your heads, doors; 

lift up yourselyes, eyerlasting (yenerable) gates, that the 
king of glory may enter. 

Second C^u)ru$. 
Who is the king of glory? 

First Chorus. 
Jehoyah, the strong one and mighty ; 
Jehoyah, the mighty one in battle. 

Ssoond Chorus. 
Raise your heads, doors ; 

Lift up yourselyes, venerable gates, that the king of glory 
may enter. 



1\ 
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Firit Ckorw, 
Who is the king of glory? 

Both Choruses. 
Jehovah, Zehaoth, he it is; he is the king of glory.'* 

As a nation, the Hebrews were musical Sweet 
singers, they sang very lorely songs, had pleasant voices, 
and could play well on instruments — (EzeL xxxiiL 33.) 
Captive by the rivers of Babylon, they were importuned 
to sing the songs of Zion for the entertainment of their 
oppressors, from which circumstance may be inferred 
their superior musical skill. 

Daniel describes the musical establishment of the 
Chaldeans at the Court of Nebuchadnezzar as being 
magnificent, for which, some think, he was indebted to 
the Jews. Ezra (ii 65) records, that among those who 
returned from the captivity were « two hundred singing 
men and singing women.'^ It may also be remarked 
that under the impious reigns of some kings, their 
musical services fell into disuse, but were again revived 
by the good kings Hezekiah and Josiah. 

In Egypt music was cultivated in the most remote 
ages, and many are of opinion, that what has been 
generally thought the begiiming of the arts and sciences, 
in that interesting country, was only their revival The 
arts had long been declining in Egypt, ere their infancy 
in Greece. 

The oldest known representation of a musical instru- 
ment is one of two strings, on an Egyptian obelisk now 
standing at Rome, and known by the name of the guglia 
rotta. It was brought there, by Augustus, from Helio- 
polis, where it had been first erected by Sesostris, 400 
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years befere the siege of Troy. The peculiar interest of 
this instrument is derived from its having a neck or 
finger-board like a lute; a contrivance which enables 
the performer to obtain, bj fingering, a succession of 
notes from each string. This invention a£Ebrds iBudiities 
and powers to instrumental music which were unknown 
to the Qreeks in the best period of the Arts. This^ in 
connection with l^ose fresco r^res^itations of harp- 
playing, in the sepulchres adjoining Thebes and else- 
where, described by Bruce and other travellers,^ in which 
harps, almost equalling those of our modem dmwing^ 
rooms in size, graceful form, highly finished ornament, and 
great compass, would seem to indicate a high state oi 
perfection both in ''geometry, drawing, mechanics, and 
music;'' the latter in all likelihood readiing a higher 
degree of excellence than that to which even the Greeks 
subsequently attained. Latterly, according to Plato, 
they ware restricted by their lawS: — as in other arts re- 
lating to form and colour— to certain fixed melodies 
which they were not permitted to alter^ and these were 
handed down traditionally, by the ear alona The 
Egyptians would seem to have had no original theatrical 
performances, although they had wand^ing singers, 
players upon instruments, dancers, and story tellers, as 
in modem times: the study of music as a science^ how- 
ever, was chiefly confined to the priesthood. 

In early ages the position of the poet or musician in 
Greece somewhat resembled that of the northern Scalds^ 
Minstrels, and Bards of a later time— singing on the street 

*See Wilkinson's "Ancient Egyptians,'' vol. i., pp. 125-130 — ^more 
particularly the representation at p. 109. 
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or in the palace. Regarded as inspired, he was welcomed 
and respected by alL Homer's nmnerous allusions^ 
glowing descriptions and fine appreciation of music are 
only excelled by Shakspere, who in this respect, as in- 
deed in almost all others, is unapproachably alone. 
Music, however, in Homer is always mentioned in con- 
nection with poetry; those instruments most frequently 
named by him being the lyre, the flute, and the syrinx or 
Pan's pipe. In later times we have seen that melody and 
poetic song — ^regarded as the grand medium of instruc- 
tion in reUgion, morals, manners, and the laws— con- 
stituted the chief part of the national education, being 
taught to all ; and, deemed a useful and valuable accom- 
plishment, music was assiduously practised alike by the 
warrior, statesman, judge, or philosopher. When we 
say taught to all, we refer only to the educated classes; 
for unmusical among the Greeks was the equivalent 
for uneducated. 

Much learned research has been bestowed upon 
ancient music, particularly upon that of the Greeks, but 
with very little result as to its actual character, although 
much is known of its use, influence, connection with man- 
ners, customs, &c. It would seem to have been "a rhyth- 
mical recitation, with a simple accompaniment, less 
musical than rhetorical" We do not find that harmony, 
in its modem acceptation, was known to the Greeks, 
their technical use of that word only signifying melody, 
or successive intervals in unison or octave. . There are 
several ancient treatises on acoustics, — the theory of 
music in a mathematical point of view, — and others which 
have reference to its practice; but from the want of 
material to illustrate them, they are now quite unintelli- 
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gible. Terpander is said to have first invented notation in 
Greece, 671 years B.C., before which time, much must 
have depended on the memory and taste of the perfor- 
mers. The system of notation, when complete, was very 
intricate— being based upon the letters of the alphabet, 
mutilated, variously altered and modified by accents and 
arbitrary marks, thus increasing the musical signs to up- 
wards of sixteen hundred, the mere acquisition of which 
involved the labour of yeara Several undoubted frag- 
ments of Greek music are preserved in ancient MSS., but 
every attempt hitherto made to render them is unsatis- 
factory in the extreme. The scale consisted of two 
octaves, the notes being arranged in tetrachords or groups 
of four notes each. Their music, too, was of three kinds 
— ^the didtonic, or natural scale ; the chroTriatic, intro- 
ducing semitones; and the enMrmonic, dividing the 
scale into quarter tones or lesser intervals The various 
eflfects of the different modes ^ were probably introduced 
in a way similar to our modem changes of key and 
rhythm. 

We read of musical instruments costing enormous 
sums, rivalling those frequently paid by our Cremona 
fanciers ; and also of favourite flute-players, or lyrists, 
receiving rewards equal to the salaries demanded by 
first-class opera singers of the present day. Whenever 



* "There were four principal Nomoit or modes] the Phrygian, which 
was religious; the Doric, martial; the Lydian, plaintive; and the 
Ionic, gay and flowery. Some add a fifth, the iEolic, which was 
simple. The mode used to excite soldiers to battle, was called 
Orthios. In later times the term Nomoi was applied to the hymns 
which were sung in those modes." — "Potter^s Grecian Antiquities," 
p. 666. 
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Amabeeus the harper sang in public, he reoeived an 
attic talent for his performance.^ 

Dryden, in his "Ode to St. CecUia," has described the 
thrilling effect of Timotheus- lyre on the mind of Alex- 
ander. Historians have recorded the marvellous power 
of music on the battle-field, to rouse, calm, or inflame to 
deeds of desperate valour; hence its habitual use. 
Such accounts do not exceed authentic instances in 
modem days, such as the effect of the trumpet on Abys- 
sinian soldiers as described by Bruce — ^the frantic enr 
thusiasm roused in the Arabs by the peculiar shrill cry 
or TaJded of the women, of which Layard writes— or the 
song of the Marseillaise, and other airs, on masses of the 
French people. Frequently has the Ranz des Yaches to 
the Swiss, or the Pibroch to the Highlander, conjured 
up pictures of home, filling the heart with a sad longing; 
but as often has it raised the drooping spirit of the 
soldier, cheering him on to death or victory! 

As to the actual character of Greek music, the national 
airs of all countries, when analyzed, are found to conform 
to certain scales, in accordance with the mental and 
physical constitution of man; from existing national 
music, therefore, in various countries, we may reasonably 
infer somewhat concerning that of primitive times. Dr. 
Bumey is of opinion, that both the ancient melodies of 
Greece and China were similar in character to those of 
Scotland — a conclusion which many collateral facts ren- 
der extremely probable. For, exhibiting great versatility, 
the dance music of Scotland, unrivalled in spirit and 
force, is absolutely electric ; its serious melodies are often 
highly polished and graceful; while those of a plaintive 

1 Nearly £200 steiiing. 
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character are as exquisitely pathetic as can well be codh 
ceived. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the musical chef 
d'oBuvrea of the Greeks — a people with whom the love 
of art was a passion, and whose native atmosphere of 
thought was the Beautiful — should have been, it is to be 
feared, irrecoverably lost; and that the magic strains of 
Orpheus, Amphion, Terpander, Tyrtseus, and " burning 
Sappho,'' together with the recitative and chorus of the 
Athenian stage itself, alas I can only be heard in imagin- 
ation. Joyfully, contentedly, and beautifully, however, 
does John Keat&— in the "Ode on a Grecian Urn," with 
"its flowery tale" or "leaf-fringed legend," "In Temp^ 
or the dales of Arcady," — ^with the true creative faculty^ 
exclaim 

" Heard melodies axe sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on!" * 

The music of the Bomans was, in early times, rude 
and coarse. From the Etruscans they derived their re- 
ligious music, and from the Greeks their military music 
and that of the drama. Fast becoming degenerate and 

^ " A few specimens of Greek melody, expressed in the ancient na- 
tation, have come down to us. An account of them may be found in 
Bumey (vol. i., p. 83), where they are given with modem notes in a 
conjectural rhythm. One of the best of them may also be seen in 
Boeckh (iii. 12), with a different rhythm. It is composed to the words 
of the first Pythian, and is supposed by Boeckh to be certainly gen- 
uine, and to belong to a time earlier than the fifteen modes." (See 
" Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities," 2d Ed., article 
" Music," p. 778 especially.) We have not met with this air, but, since 
the above was in type, have, in answer to enquiries, received from a 
friend the following interesting communication regarding it : — " The 
music consists only of a couple of lines. I cannot at the moment lay 
my hands on it ; but I know a- Ckeek la(]y of great beauty and talent 
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cwTupt as a people, that art, which in Greece was em- 
ployed to teach morality and virtue, was perverted into 
an object of mere luxury. Soon afterwards it began to 
decline, rapidly falling into disuse, till in a short time 
the music of Greece, which they had adopted, was entirely 
forgotten ; and, for what little we now know of it, we are 
chiefly indebted to the few ancient treatises on the subject 
which have survived the dark ages, and to incidental 
allusions throughout the classics. 

The early Christians were in the habit of singing, or 
chanting hymns, the character of the music being 
solemn and slow, a grave sweet melody, capable of being 
accompanied on the psaltery, which it probably was 
when harp players were found among the converts. In 
Ephesians v. 19 — "Speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord," psaUontea (wtfaXkovrtg) 
-—the word which in our version is rendered "making 
melody," is ^tdrallj playing (m the p8(dtery,p8aUo being 

who sings it, and every time I go I request to hear it. It sounds like 
a church chaunt— deep, sonorous, and solemn — gr&nd as the ideas of 
Pindar, and such as we can only conceive of in great cathedral choirs. 
It is a solemn and deep music, such as we can readily believe was 
sung on the steps of the temple of Solomon, when thfi song» of degrees 
were sung ; and we can readily believe it, coming from the East, to 
be repeated in the temples of Greece, to make in time the Ambrosian 
and Gregorian chaunts, and the sacred music of Beethoven and the 
modems, but more especially if church music, which has had the best 
chance of being preserved. The solemn church music is undoubtedly 
ancient. It must either have begun or passed through Greece. We 
can then connect the most glorious ideas with Greek music ; and 
when we hear this beautiful piece of Pindar's Pythian, we can feel 
that the Greeks had solemn thoughts as well as we who have seen 
cathedrals."— R. A. S. 
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the verb from which psalm is derived. Calvin, notwith- 
standing his own violent opposition to instrumental 
music, in his notes on Colossians iii 16, defines ''a 
psalm ^^ to be "that species of song, in the singing of 
which some musical instrument is employed beside the 
voice." Such praise, commanded on earth, we read of in 
the Apocalypse of St. John, as being the employment of 
the redeemed, and of the holy angels in heaven. 

The primitive church probably adopted the same 
strains which had been sung under the former dispensa- 
tion, nor is it unlikely that the pagan music of various 
countries also fiimished airs, which, thus, in time would 
become consecrated to higher uses. A few Ouldee melo- 
dies are extant, which would seem to have been handed 
down from this early period. Copies of several of these 
we received from the late Dr. Mainzer; simple and 
plaintive, there is a strangeness in their beauty which 
association renders extremely interesting. 

About the close of the fourth century, St. Ambrose 
digested the music then in use among the Christians 
into a system, retaining the Greek method of notation. 
He was the first to introduce the antiphonal singing 
of the psalms — i,e,, the singing of verses alternately by 
the choir — ^from Antioch, to Milan whence it was gener- 
ally received and adopted throughout Christendom under 
the name of the Ambrosian Chant The effect of this 
music appears to have been great, St. Augustine, speak- 
ing of his sensations on entering the church while the 
choir was singing, says, " As the voices flowed into my 
ears, truth was instilled into my heart, and the afiections 
of piety overflowed in tears of joy." 

Two centuries later, under Gregory the Great, further 
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improvements were introduced. The notes were in- 
creased from four to seven, and the psahnody was noted 
by the following six sign-letters : C, D, E, F, G, and A, 
— C being singularly enough used for two notes, viz., 
the first and seventL Those letters were at first written 
over the syllables to which they were to be sung, but, 
subsequently, were written on parallel lines, higher or 
lower, according to the sound. 

He established and endowed a singing school, for the 
training of the young, which continued to flourish for 
three hundred years after his death. From him we have 
the Gregorian Chants, "which,'' as a writer in the Quar- 
terly has beautifully said, "rise up firom the vast pro- 
found of the pa^t, like solemn heralds of a dawning 
world of sound — ^pure, solemn, and expressionless — like 
those awful heads of angels and archangels we discover 
sometimes, in rude fresco, beneath the richer colouring 
and suppler forms of a later day. . . . Kyries, 
Sanctuses, and Te Deums now rise up before us like the 
early pictures of the Virgin and Saints, all breathing a 
certain purity and austere grace, and all marked with 
that imperfection which naturally belongs to the ecclesi- 
astical modes or keys of the day, and yet an imperfection 
which gave them a kind of solemn beauty, as if they 
were too holy to stoop to please." In these we have the 
preparatory exercises and soUd foundations for the music 
of a later period. 

About the year A.D. 1022, Guide D'Arezzo, a Ben- 
edictine monk, added the seventh letter,' B — some, how- 
ever, using H instead of B — ^thus each note had now its 
own sign mark. He is a]^o said to have originated the 
appellation Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, these syllables oc- 
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curring, and corresponding to the scale, in that ancient 
Latin hymn, the air of which has been attributed to 
Saint John, or at least is said to have been sung by him. 
The music rises a note with each of the syllables indi- 
cated, thus forming the common scale. 

Ut queant laxis, HESonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum, FAinula tuorum, 
SoLvi poUuti, liAbii reatum. 

Sancti Johankis. 

For euphony and ease in singing, the first syllable was 
changed by the Italians into Do, though till very lately 
the primitive Ut was retained by the French ; and 
instead of JB, Si was introduced. D'Arezzo also sub- 
stituted dots or marks for letters on and between the 
lines of the stave, the number of which have since been 
modified to five. He only retained transformations of 
three letters to place at the beginning of an interval, 
marking or fixing the value of the notes which followed, 
thus constituting the signature clef or key. 

The introduction of harmony, however simple, with 
the use of keyed instruments, now called attention to the 
regulation of the time or the length of each note, in order 
to keep the singers together. D'Arezzo invented and 
named at least these three notes, the hmgy the hreve, and 
the semibreve; and Franco of Cologne shortly afterwards 
reduced notation, or the relative value of notes, into a 
systematic form, which, with certam modifications, is 
virtually that still employed. 

St Austin established a school at Canterbury; and, 
near the close of the ninth century, Alfred the Great 
founded a music-professorship at Oxford. In the middle 
ages, music formed one of the four branches of a learned 
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education, belonging to the quadrivium — ^Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Astronomy, and Musia 

It will be r^nembered that Alfred, an accomplished 
performer on the harp, entered the Danish camp, dis- 
guised as a minstrel, and obtained such information as 
enabled him to regain his crown. The only English 
stanza preserved from before the conquest, and attributed 
to Canute, relates to music, and is as follows: — 

" Merry sungen the Muneches binncn Ely 
The Cnut Ching reuther by; 
Boweth Cnites noer the land, 
And here we thes Muneches sang.''^ 

The Chanson de Eoland, full of military fire, is his- 
torically interesting, from its having been sung by the 
soldiers of the Conqueror when advancing at Hastings. 
The most ancient English song, with music, that has yet 
been met with, is one written, on the battle of Agincourt, 
as late as the year A.D. 1415. 

The discovery of Richard Coeur de Lion by his minstrel, 
Blondel de Nesle, in the *'Tour Tenebreuse" of the 
Castle of Dierstein (?) on the banks of the Danube, where 
he had been thrown by the treachery of Duke Leopold 
of Austria while rettiming from the Holy Land, is a 
well known incident So is the romantic recovery during 
the same reign of the young heiress of D'Evereux Earl 
of Salisbury, from Normandy, by a knight of the Talbot 
family ; and also the tragical story of Chatelain de Coucy 

* Thus modernized by Campbell: — 

"Merry sang the Monks in Ely 
When Canute king was sailing by ; 
Kow ye Knights near the land, 
And let us hear the Monks' song." 

VOL. n. c 
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aud tl)e Lady of Fayel. History and song al)0uud in 
such instances. 

Dante and Boccaccio frequently allude to music. The 
pages of Chaucer everywhere attest its sweet power and 
universality, both during his OAvn, and in the preceding 
age. He represents his Squire as singing, or fluting, all 
the day ; his mendicant friars, monks, and nuns are also 
vocalists, and, amongst instruments, he mentions the 
fiddle, psaltery, harp, lute, citem, rote (or hurdy-gurdy), 
and the organ. The accomplished James I. of Scotland 
was even more eminently distinguished as a musician and 
composer than as a poet His beautiful airs having been 
received with enthusiasm in Italy, gave an impulse, and 
.exerted a lasting influence — which has beeii acknow^- 
ledged by the Italians themselves — on the subsequent 
music of that country. Those simple melodies such as 
" Waly, waly, up the bank,'' "Ay wakin', 0," "Be con- 
stant ay," and "Will ye gang to the ewe-buchts, 
Marion?" can be traced to this age, and possibly are 
royal compositions. The oldest Scottish airs have been 
thought by some to exhibit traces of an Eastern origin, 
and to have been handed down from a remote antiquity ; 
but human nature being everywhere much the same, 
and all early art-efforts bearing a considerable family 
resemblance to each other, it becomes difficult, in the 
absence of positive proof, to hazard an opinion as to what 
has been derived, and what is purely indigenous. 

To the period between James IV. and V. and on to 
the end of the reign of Queen Mary, belong many tragic 
ballads and songs, such as, " Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, 
bonnie Bride," "Hero and Leander,^' "The Flowers of 
the Forest," " Ballow, my boy," "The bonnie F^rle of 
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Murray," and "Queen Mary's Lament." The modulation 
to the seventh of the key frequently introduced in old 
Scottish songs has a fine pathetic effect* Tassoni, an 
Italian writer of the period, speaking of the miisic of 
King James the First, who introduced such intervals, 
said that it "was plaintive and melancholy, and different 
from all other music." ^ 

Of the period from Queen Mary to the Restoration 
are the songs, " Through the lane muir I followed my 
Willie," "Ettrick banks," "I'll never leave thee," "The 
broomof Cowdenknowes," "Where Helen lies," "Through 
the wood. Laddie," and "Muirland Willie." 

From the Restoration to the Union we have, amongst 
many beautiful songs, " An thou wert mine ain thing," 
"Mary Scott, the flower of Yarrow," "My dearie an' thou 
die," "Allan Water," "The Highland laddie," "The lass 
of Patie's mill," "The Yellow-haired Laddie," and 
"Lochaber no more." 

Later still, we have "Tlie Birks of Ivermay," "The 
Banks of Forth," "Roslin Castle," and "The Braes of 
Ballendine" — ^the last two composed by Oswald; also 
several exquisite songs composed or adapted by R A. 
Smith to the words of TannahilL We have only named 
a few of the many songs of Scotland, as illustrative of 
national melody, no country in the world being so rich 
in that department of music. The natural simplicity 
and genius herein occasionally displayed, is in some re- 
spects imsurpassed by any efforts of art — even the very 

^ Bather a passing modulation to the fourth, which is accomplished 
by flattening the seventh. 

3 " li trova da se stesso, ana nuova musica, lamentevole e mesta, 
differente da tutte I'altre." 
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highest Among persons of refined musical taste, these 
old songs only require to be known in order to be ap- 
preciated. The same remark, though in a lesser degree, 
might be applied to some of the finest Irish airs. 

National Melody, self-sown, is fostered by art; Har- 
mony i^ also the result of science and experience. While 
the song of the wandering Minstrel, tuned to love or. 
war, spruu-g up indigenously in the various countries 
of the north and the sunny south — ^kings and nobles 
frexjuently seeking to rival him in skill — Italy in the 
early ages, Flantlers from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century, and Rome after the time of Palestrina, were re- 
spectively the head-quarters of scientific music; and 
thither ecclesiastics continued to resort for instruction, 
while masters from these countries were much in request 
throughout Europe. 

From Guide D'Arezzo, to the age of the Medici and 
Leo X., music made no rapid or very marked progress. 
This period of wondrous intellectual activity, however, 
as in the other arts and sciences, was an epoch of great 
and decided advancement. Time, melody, and harmony, 
were now studied, each both as an art and a science. 
The most distinguished architects, sculptors, poets,- 
painters, and scientific men of the day were at the same 
time musicians. The organ had but recently been 
brought near to its present perfection, so that the deep 
capabilities and powers of harmony were perceived. To 
that instrument, therefore, may principally be ascribed 
the gradual discovery and study of harmony and counter- 
point Although we read of water organs ; of an organ 
having been presented to Pepin, king of France, by the 
Greek Emperor Constantino, in the eighth century; 
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and of a rude, cumbrous instrument in Winchester Ca- 
thedral, with twenty-six bellows, requiring seventy men 
to blow them, and much strength to force down its few 
keys which were each five or six inches broad; these 
were all rude, ineffective contrivances, compared with 
our modern instrument ' 

Milton — himself a skilful performer on the organ, and 
the son of one who in his leisure hours was an enthusi- 
astic organist — evinces his fine musical appreciation in 
the following lines, 
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"There, let the pealing organ blow. 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all Heav*n before mine eyes.'* 

By a singular anachronism, however — or, rather, a 
poetical license — ^in "Paradise Lost," he represents Jubal 
as performing on an instrument of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in beautiful language, so technically correct as to 
be even yet singularly applicable to the masterly playing 
of Bach, Handel, or Mendelssohn. His words are — 

"Tlie sound 
Of instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of harp and organ ; and, who movM 
Their stops and chords, was seen : his volant touch, 
Instinct through all proportions, low or high, 
Fled and pursued, traverse, the resonant fugue." 

For a time the new combinations and capabilities of 
harmony led to a partial neglect of melody. The latter, 
however, being the soul of all national and secular music, 
speedily produced a reaction, and came to supply the de- 
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fioiency of the former. No harmony, however rich, can 
dispense with melody, any more than gorgeous colouring 
in a painting can, in any degree atone for the absence of 
correct drawing. 

Palestrina (who was born in 1524, and died in 1594) 
may be regarded as the creator, or reformer, of modem 
church music. Far in advance of that age, his massive 
harmonies exhibit a depth, purity, richness, and dignified 
grandeur, especially in the celebrated Mass of Marcellus, 
which makes him rank unspeakably above the florid 
composers of a later time. The principal characteristics 
of his style have thus been enumerated — "precision and 
clearness in the obsen^ation of the rules of harmony, 
.grace and truth in expression, with pure taste, and the 
noblest simplicity in modulation.'" Luca Marenzis, of 
the same period, also brought the madrigal to a degree 
of perfection which has scarcely been excelled. 

The sacred music of Palestrina is still considered a 
model of excellence. From his successors we single out 
one great name, Gregorio AUegri, the composer of TJie 
Miserere, of whom little else is known than that he was 
admitted into the Pope's chapel in 1629, and died in 
1652. 

For a time, the scientific music of Rome, both sacred 
and secular, was received as the scientific music of the 
world. Soon, however, originality and genius, roused 
and stirred by sympathetic appreciation, began to think 
and invent, forming new and striking combinations. 

In the Netherlands, a succession of distinguished mu- 
sicians appeared at the close of the fifteenth and during 
the sixteenth centuiy ; the founder of the Flemish school 
being Jos(juin des Pres, many of whose beautiful masses, 
motets, and songs are still extant. 
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To the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland, 
\yith the efforts of Huss, Jerome of Prague, Zuinglius, 
and, above all, of Luther, we are chiefly indebted for the 
psalmody of our Protestant churches, and, indeed, for a 
higher tone of morals in the popular songs of Europe. 

In France, Clement Marot, and his friend Theodore 
Beza, prepared a version of the psalms, and did much to 
render the singing of them acceptable among the people. 
In England, during the sixteenth century, among the 
greatest names in ecclesiastical harmony were Tye, Mai*- 
beck, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons: of these, the greatest 
was Tallis. At the Reformation, the choral service, 
superior to that of any other country, was fortunately 
retained in our cathedrals, and ordered to be carried on, 
*' reduced, nevertheless, to that state of purity and sim- 
plicity from which it had deviated/' Under the reign 
of Elizabeth, many improvements, particularly in regard 
to psalm-singing by the people, were effected, principally 
through the musical taste and learning of Archbishop 
Parker. Later appeared Thomas Ravenscroft s cele- 
brated work, containing a melody for every one of the 
one hundred and fifty psalms. It is interesting to know 
that he was assisted in its preparation by John Milton, 
the father of the poet, whose " York,'' a fine composition, 
— ^the alternate rising and falling of the melody ever 
suggesting to us the waving of cherub-wings — ^is still 
a favourite tune in om* churches at the present day. The 
numerous services, anthems, and canons of this period 
are regarded as the finest compositions of their kind 
to be met with. Reserving some remarks on the im- 
provement of psalmody for the close of the present 
treatise, we proceed with our sketch. 
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Towards the close of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, rose that brilliant con- 
stellation of English musicians, whose madrigals and 
glees are still unrivalled in originality and beauty. A 
collection of twenty-four madrigals, entitled "The Tri- 
umphs of Oriana,'' was published by Moriey in 1602; 
and we leam from various sources, that to sing in parts 
at social meetings, when the music books were as a 
matter of course placed on the table, was then deemed 
an ordinaiy aad necessary accomplishment for_aiiy well- 
educated lady or gentleman. The following dialogue of 
the period, from Morley's ** Introduction to Practical 
Music," is interesting and curious, as illustrating the 
manners of the, time. We quotelt at second hand. 

''Pdymathes. — Sage brother Philomathes, what haste? 
Whither go you so fast? 

*' PhUoTocUhes, — ^To seek out an old friend of mine. 

"Pol, — ^But before you goe, I praie you to repeat some, 
of the discourses which you had yesternight at Master 
Sophobulua, his banquet; for commonly he is not with- 
out both wise and learned guestes. 

"PAi. — ^It is true, indeed ; and yesternight there were 
a nmnber of excellent schollers, both gentlemen and 
others; but all the purpose which was then discoursed 
upon was musicke. 

"Pd, — I trust you were contented to suffer others to 
speak of that matter. 

**Phi, — I would ,that had been the worst; for I was 
compelled to discover mine own ignorance, and confesse 
that I knewe nothing at all in it 

"PoZ.— How so? 

"PAi. — ^Among the rest of the guestes, by chance 
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Master Aphron came hither also, who, falling to discourse 
of musick, was in an argument so quickly taken up and 
hotly pursued by Eudoxus and Calergus, two kinsmen of 
Master Sophobulus, as in his own art he was over- 
throwne; but he still sticking in his opinion, the two 
gentlemen requested me to examine his reasons and con- 
fute them ; but I refusing and pretending ignorance, the 
whole company condemned me of discurtesie, being fiilly 
persuaded that I had been as skilfull in that art as they 
took me to be learned in others : but supper being ended^ 
and musick books, according to the custom, being 
brought to the table, the mistress of the house presented 
me with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but 
when, after many excuses, I protested unfainedly that I 
could not, everie one began to wonder: yea, some whis- 
pered to others demanding how I was brought up. So 
that, upon shame of mine ignorance, I goe now to seek 
out mine old friende Master Gnorimus, to make myself 
his schoUer." 

The rule in those days has imfortunately now become 
the exception; hence the greater need for following the 
example of Philomathea Progressing, however, in many 
other respects, we have much reason to be thankful for 
the incomparable advantages we now possess, which were 
utterly unknown and unthought of in "the good old 
times" that are gone; and yet, is it not for that reason 
the more sad to mark our degeneracy in this particular? 

The greatest musician of the next century, — ^with its 
many distinguished composers, such as Arne, Boyce, 
Jackson, &a, — and immeasurably the greatest musician 
that England has ever produced, was Henry Purcell, 
who was bom at Westminster, in A.D. ] 658. In many 
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respects he resembled Mozart, displaying that precocious 
genius which is more frequently to be met with in music 
than in any other of the arts, exhibiting the same versa- 
tility in many varied styles of composition, with the dif- 
ference of his music being vocal instead of instrumental; 
he also died at the same early age. Many of his early 
compositions are still suiig in our cathedrals. At eighteen 
years of age, he was appointed organist to Westminster 
Abbey. At twenty-four, he was advanced to be an 
organist of the Chapel Royal. His noblest sacred com- 
positions are the "Te Deum," and "Jubilate." Many of 
his finest anthems are preserved in Dr. Boyce's collection 
of cathedral music, and all have subsequently been 
collected and published by Novello. 

His music is marvellous for its strange, wild beauty, 
as in the aii* " Come unto those yellow sands," and in 
the song and chorus of invisible spirits, "Full fathom 
five," from The Tempest; in the songs for Dryden's 
"King Arthur;" "The Fairy Queen" from the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream; "Don Quixote;" and "Boadicea.'' 
His "Cantatus" "Mad Bfess," with its abrupt and affecting 
changes of time, and "From Rosy Bowers;" these, to- 
gether with numerous airs, overtures, interludes, mad 
songs, duets, rounds, catches, &c., stand altogether un- 
rivalled in their own peculiar excellences. Purcell alone 
seems to have realized the enchanted isle, and enabled 
us to hear its "sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not." 

Insti-umentation, which is constantly varying, was at 
that period but little understood ; hence his music de- 
pends for effect almost entirely on the voice, and is thus 
rendered more independent. The draperies are so simple, 
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that they are less subject to change of fashion. ** Pur- 
cell's genius," says Dr. Burney, " though less cultivated 
and polished, was equal to that of the greatest masters 
on the continent ; and though his dramatic style and re- 
citative were formed, in a great measure, on French 
models, there is a latent power and force in his expression 
of English words, whatever be the subject, that will 
make an unprejudiced native of this island feel more 
than all the elegance, gi-ace, and refinement of modern 
music less happily appUed can do ; and this pleasiue is 
communicated to us, not by the symmetry or rhythm of 
modem melody, but by his having tuned to the tme 
accents of our mother tongue those notes of passion, 
which an inhabitant of this island would breathe in such 
situations as the words describe. And, these indigenous 
expressions of passion, Purcell had the power to enforce, 
by the energy of modulation, which, on some occasions, 
was bold, affecting, and sublime. . . . Handel, who 
flourished in a lesfe barbarous age for his art, has been 
acknowledged PurcelFs superior in many particulars ; 
but in none more than the art and grandeur of his 
choruses, the hannony and texture of his organ fugues, 
as well as his great style of playing that instrument, 
the majesty of his grand concertos, the ingenuity of his 
accompaniments to his songs and choruses, and even in 
the general melody of the airs themselves. Yet, in the 
accent, passion and expression of English tvords, the 
vocal music of Purcell is sometimes, to my feelings, as 
superior to Hauders as an original poem to a translation." 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and the follow- 
ing beautiful inscription, from the pen of Dryden, graces 
his monument: — 
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"herb libs 
henry purcell, esq., * 

WHO LEFT THIS LIFB , 

AND IS GONE TO THAT BLESSED PLACE 

WHERE ONLY HIS OWN HARMONY CAN BE EXCEEDED. 

OBUT 21 MO. DIE NOYEMBEIB, 

AKNO AETATIS SUAE 37 MO., 

ANNOQUE DOMINI 1695." 

We .have recognized the Theban cart, with certain! 
modifications, in the mysteries, moralities, or miracle 
plays of the middle ages. To this same source, through 
successive stages, we can trace the modem Drama, the 
Opera, and the Oratorio; the distinction having been 
gradually drawn between sacred and profane, and scenia 
representation at length dispensed with, as inconsistent 
with the sublimities of the former, we have productions 
such as the " Messiah " of Handel, or the " Elijah " of 
Mendelssohn. In the regular drama, action is allowed 
to predominate; in the opera, rfiuaic forms the chief 
attraction— the libretto, and all the accessories being re- 
garded only as a subordinate medium for the expression 
of musical thought The same germ enfolds PurceU's 
Shakspere music, and the magnificent instrumental epoch 
of Germany from Haydn to Mendelssohn, probably cul- 
minating in the " Don Giovanni " of Mozart 

It is interesting to note successive styles which have 
prevailed, the modifications introduced by the various 
masters, and in how far these led, or were led, by the 
tastes and necessities of the respective ages in which 
they lived. Thus to Peri, Monteverde, Carissimi, and 
several others, as is well known, may be ascribed, the re- 
citative ; to Cavalli, Cesti, &c., the dramatic melody ; to 
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Perti, Colonna, Scarlatti, Leo, and tlieir followers, 
science; to Porpora, Vinci, Durante, Pergolesi, and other 
pupils of Scarlatti, expression ; to Gluck, the lyrical 
drama, or the application of dramatic rules — ^involving 
time, place, and "the unities" — ^to music as well as 
words, rendering the one an exponent of the other. Wie- 
land once remarked that " Gluck fulfilled one of the 
finest maxims of Pythagoras in preferring the Muses to 
the Syrena" This, however, is only partially trua Many 
of his airs, simple, graceful, and sweet, deserve to be 
and probably soon will become better known.^ And, 
lastly, we have the great instrumental epoch of the dra- 
matic sjrmphony in Germany. 

In the manners and customs, the urts and language 
of a people, many legible and characteristic trsdts stand 
spont^eously or unconsciously self-recorded; and all 
these bear a certain relation to each other. Here, too, 
as is, in a higher sense, said of nations and individuals, 
* by their fruits ye shall know them." 

National music forms no exception to this universal" 
rule. To illustrate the scope of our proposition, take an 
example from language as appUed to morals :— The 
word honesty (honiieteU) implies civility in France, and 
probity in England ; or another, virtus, valour in Latin, 
and virtue in English ; ^ while in Italian, virtuoso (a 
virtuous person) has come to signify one accomplished 

* That of " Pylades,*' from his " Iphigenie en Tauride,'* is very lovely. 
^ Kossuth, the great Hungarian exile, instances three words — 
"Gemiith," "Esprit," and "Common Sense'' — as peculiar respectively 
to the German, French, and English languages. Each word is so 
thoroughly characteristic of these nations, as to be quite untranslatable, 
possessing no equivalent iu the language of the other. 
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in the arts. Thus it is that inward thoughts and feel- 
ings — ^the springs of action — ^unconsciously leave their 
impress on all outward manifestations. 

More than two centuries ago, Doni thus wrote of Na- 
tional melodies : — " Although Italian music is the most 
excellent and varied of all, French airs possess variety 
and lightness, the melodies being spirited and pleasing. 
The melody and rhythm of old Spanish airs suggests 
grave and majestic subjects ; that of the Moors is beau- 
tiful and lively, but more soft and eflfeminate ; Portu- 
guese music abounds in tender and affecting passages ; 
Sicilian airs possess little variety, are mournful and 
lugubrious ; the English (including Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh) and German are bold and warlike conceptions, 
manifesting a certain manly and military charsu^ter." It 
is curious and interesting to notice in how far many of 
thtse observations are applicable at the present day, not- 
withstanding the important changes and modifications 
which music has since undergone, both as a science and 
an art. 

French music from Lully, Rameau, Gretry, &c., to 
that of Meyerbeer,^ though showy and brilliant, has been 
too habitually cramped by ancient rules and " unities," 
absurdly imposed from other days and climes ; thus 
rarely allowing it to rise above point and neatness, ex- 
cept when in direct violation of these rules — ^the natural 
taste of the composers leading them right in spite of their 
theories. 

Italian melody is more graceful and flowing, richer 
and sweeter, expressive of lively emotion, passion — ^in 
one word, dbancUniment We are forcibly reminded of 

^ A native of Berlin. 
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tlie Jifterence between Nicholas Poiissiu and the painters 
of the Florentine and Venetian schools. 

German music, with its gorgeous glooms and golden 
gleaming light, its rich Gothic variety, its pathetic ten- 
derness, its new scientific modulations, combinations, and 
contrasts full of strange wild beauty, might he described 
as, 

"Uutwistin^ all tlie chains that tie 
The hidden soul of lianiiouy .'' 

The English Choral Service, Anthems, and Psalmody, 
and also our secular music, culminating in Purcell, have 
not yet been surpassed in depth, clearness, beauty, 
manliness, and intrinsic lasting excellence, by the vocal 
music of any age or country. 

Thus the Italian, German, and English vocal, may be 
regarded as the three greatest schools of music in the 
world. 

Italian Operatic music, much of which is addressed 
merely to the senses and surface feelings, might thus not 
inaptly be described in the words of Shakspere, 

*'A \iolet in the youth of primy nature — 
Forward, not permanent — sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 
No more ;" 

while German and English music, possessing a far deeper 
and more thoughtful character, is, to adopt Milton's 
language — 

"Such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and instead of rage 
Deliberate -yalour breathed, firm and mimoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 
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Nor wanting power to mitigate or suage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain ^ 
From mortal or immortal minds/' * 

We shall here briefly advert to a few of the great 
German composers of recent times, endeavouring at the 
same time to convey an idea of their position and works. 

BACH. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, (Bom 1685, Died 1760) for 
the severe and sustained grandeur of his sacred music, 
is second only to HandeL Clearness, purity, and perfect 
symmetry of design, are alike apparent in his most 
complex harmonies, simple modulations, or sweet-flowing 
melodies. His magnificent combinations and bold tran- 
sitions unite splendour, richness, profundity and breadth, 
with all that is solemn and chaste. "Wildly romantic, 
deeply mysterious, yet aU flowing naturally" as has 
justly been observed, "from the inspiration of the mo- 
ment,'" his Organ-fugues are unrivalled; their marvel- 
lous Preludes, as also the Adagios of his Sonatas for two 
rows of keys and obligate pedals being characterized by 
rare etheriality and beauty. Herein he displays the most 
consummate knowledge of counterpoint in complete sub- 
servience to genius. 

His "Passionsmusik" and "Chorales," or psalm tunes, 
are among his finest vocal compositions. His choruses, 
airs, and sacred music of every kind is grave and dig- 
nified; and along with Handers, might be "a pattern 

^ Observe the disposition of the accents in this wonderful line. To 
read it with feeling almost makes us pant, as we labour on through 
the lengthened rhythm. 
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to these later times " in all the more Important elements 
of the highest excellence. A certain air of Roman 
grandeur seems verily to linger about the memory of 
this accomplished musician, whose greatness, both in 
composition and as a performer, was only equalled by 
his amiability and retiring modesty. 

HANDEL. 

George Frederick Handel, the Milton of music, was 
bom at Halle in 1684, and died in 1759, having spent 
the best part of his life, and composed his greatest 
works in England. We cannot conceive of his majestic 
grandeur, sublimity, and spirituality being excelled 
while humanity remains as it is. His numerous operas, 
and other secular pieces, might be compared to the 
masque of " Comus,'' that star-lit dream of beauty, and 
to other of the minor poems, while his oratorios are 
themselves musical epics of the highest order. Of these 
the "Messiah" is, imdoubtedly, the greatest, standing 
alone in the whole range of music, both in regard to 
recitative, chorus, and song— so great, indeed, that we 
hear and know too little of his "Saul,'' "Israel in 
Egypt,'' "Samson," "Judas Maccabaeus," and other 
works, which are only "a little lower." 

In it " we feel," as has been admirably said, " that the 
sculptured grandeur of his recitative fulfils our highest 
conception of Divine utterance — ^that there is that in 
some of his choruses which is almost too mighty for the 
weakness of man to express — as if those stupendous 
words, * Wonderful, Counsellor, The Prince of Peace ! ' 
could hardly be done justice to, till the lips of angels and 
archangels had shouted them through the vast Profound 

VOL. 11. D 
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in his tremendous salvos of sound: and yet that, though 
the power of such passages might be magnified by 
heaven's millions, their beauty could hardly be exalted. 
We feel in that awful chorus, *And the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed,' that those three magical notes 
which announce in claps of thunder ' That all flesh - shall 
see - it, toge-ther,' might better belong to an order of 
ethereal beings, with wi/nga, that they might rise spon- 
taneous with the sounds, than to a miserable race who 
are merged in clay and chained to earth, though they 
feel they hardly stand upon it when they hear them/' 

How mournful and pathetic the effect of the diminished 
seventh at the words, ** a man of sorrows," in " He was 
despised and rejected ;" and the first four bars of the 
first song, simple and soothing, prepare the heart for 
those Divine words, "Comfort ye," with their strong 
consolation, and assured hope of ultimate rest ! 

Listening to the Messiah, we seem verily by anticipa- 
tion to hear 

"The sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tune 
Angelic harmonies." 

And voices of 

" All the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
Tliat sing, and singing in their glory move." 

Where all is so great, it is difficult to particulariza 
" For unto us a child is bom," " The Hallelujah Chorus," 
the airs, " I know that my Redeemer liveth," " He shall 
feed his flock," and " He was despised and rejected," are 
for all time. 

Feeling his imagination kindled by the sublime poetry 
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of the sacred volume, and the whole tenor of his thoughts 
habitually inflamed thereby, Handel took great delight 
and evinced rare familiarity, skill, and judgment in se- 
lecting Scripture passages for his oratorioa He himself 
declared that ''such studies, and this grave style of com- 
position, are best suited to the circumstances of a man 
descending into the vale of years ;"' and in Dublin, when 
Lord Kinnoul complimented him on the noble enter- 
tainment which he had given to the town, " My Lord," 
said Handel, " I should be sorry if I only entertained 
them ; I wish to make them better." 

As a performer on the organ, he has never had his 
equal Blind during the last nine years of his life, it is 
said that he could not refrain &om shedding tears on 
hearing the music of his " Samson." It must have been 
touching to see him led to and from the instrument, on 
which he improvised accompaniments and played volun- 
taries with all his wonted fire, retaining his unrivalled 
mastery of touch to the last The " divine enchanting 
ravishment " of his giant strains moving " the vocal air," 
he brought "all heaven before his eyes," and with his 

" Mingled harmonyy 
Made up full concert to the angelic symphony." 

His last appearance in public was on the 6th of April 
1759. He died seven days afterwards, having, during his 
brief illness, looked forward with joy to the hope of meet- 
ing his arisen Lord and Saviour. He was interred with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey ; and the monumental 
figure, by Roubilliac, is there represented as holding a 
scroll, inscribed with these words: "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth," along with the notes to which they are 
set in the "Messiah." 
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HAYDN. 

a 

Francis Joseph Haydn was bom at Rohrau in 1732, 
and died in 1810. His trios, quartets, and symphonies 
may almost be said to have originated, or at least given 
form to that species of composition. To Haydn 
modem orchestral music, with its variety of parts and 
instruments, is greatly indebted; so much did he add 
to its efficiency, by availing himself of thos6 marvellous 
and felicitous adaptations and combinations of timbre 
in harmony, which had already been indicated in "Ido- 
meneo," by the future composer of "Don Giovanni" 

His melody is " a lucid tide of streaming sweetness," 
in which the exquisite song always overflows ; while per- 
fect clearness pervades every part of his composition. 
His Twelve Symphonies, and the beautiful English Can- 
zonets, were composed for Salomon's concerts, during his 
«tay in London, where he enjoyed the privilege of listen- 
ing to Handel's music. Eetuming to the continent, he, 
in 1795, when 63 years of age, began his greatest Ora- 
torio, or Cantata^ "The Creation," and wrought on it con- 
stantly for two years. When urged by friends to bring 
it to a conclusion he used to say calmly, " I spend a long 
time upon it because I intend it to last a long time ! " 
The celebrated chorus, " The Heavens are telling," at the 
close of the third part, is, perhaps, only second in gran- 
deur of effect to Handel's "Hallelujah." After the 
" Messiah," no other oratorio has been more frequently 
performed in this country. Two years later he composed 
" The Seasons," full of beautiful musical episodes, and 
sweet visions of 

" Valleys low where the mild whispers use, 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks." 
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There are few finer passages than that in which we 
have the calming and dying away of a thunder-storm. 
We almost see the clouds racking and dispersing ; feel 
the delicious, cool, balmy softness of the air purified by 
the electric discharge; and rejoice in the genial sunshine 
which gilds the landscape, now again all fresh and 
bright and green ; these effects being produced by no 
vulgar attempt at imitation, but only by those deeper 
and subtler sympathetic analogies, of which musical 
genius alone possesses "the silver key." 

Haydn frequently laboured eighteen hours a-day, even 
when at the height of his fame, and has left an almost 
incredible number of works in all classes. He himself 
could reckon up eight hundred. " Among these are 116 
Symphonies, 83 violin Quartetts, 60 pianoforte Sonatas, 
15 Masses, 4 Oratorios, a grand *Te Deum,' a ^Stabat 
Mater,' 14 Italian and German Operas, 42 Duets and 
Canzonets, and 200 Divertimentos for particular instru- 
ments." 

His harpsichord, or pianoforte music, is now little 
played ; the capabilities of the instrument having since 
undergone great changes. Nor did his operas ever 
acquire much celebrity; some of them, unfortunately, 
are lost, having been destroyed by fire.* His quartets, 
however, retain their place, and are as yet unsurpassed 
in freshness, grace, and originality. The accompani- 
ments which he wrote for Thompson's Collection of 
Scotch Airs, are models of what accompaniments should 
be. His greatest instrumental works are his symphonies ; 
and in vocal composition, " The Creation" His sacred 
music, though always pleasing, seems comparatively 
light *and secular, after that of Bach or Handel 
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His life was bright and equable, ar.d has been com- 
pared to "the untouched green forest, in the fukiess of a 
June day/' His music is a calm atmosphere of joy ; not 
more than two or three times is it really melancholy, 
as in a verse of his **Stabat Mater/' and in two of 
the Adagios of the " Seven Words " of the Passion. His 
compositions are regarded as " unrivalled models of skill 
and judgment in the development of musical ideas, and 
the conduct of melody, harmony, and modulation." We 
have frequently been struck with the strange and power- 
ful effect of contrast, like sunshine and shade on a land- 
scape, produced by the transition from G major to E flat 
about the middle of his fourth symphony; and with 
wh^t startling effect the tambourine is introduced in his 
thitd symphony called the "Surprise/' 

When in such a mood as brings home to us Words- 
worth's beautiful lines 

'* Oh that some minstrePs harp were near 
To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air 
That fills my heart with sadness ! " 

then the calm joy of Haydn's "clear unwrinkled song" 
meets our vague longings, and fills the aching void with 
its « sober certainty of waking bUss." 

It is interesting to trace Haydn's career, from the time 
when the poor boy became a menial, that he might hear 
and profit by the instructions of Porpora, to that affect- 
ing scene at Vienna, when the beloved and honoured 
court musician in tears took his last farewell of the public 
at a performance of the "Creation." 

Cheerfiil, gentle and affectionate, benevolent, candid 
and upright; he possessed that " strong and deeply-rooted 
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sense of religion, which is the only solid foundation of 
moral excellence/* At the commencement of all his 
scores stands inscribed " In Nomine Domini/' or " Soli 
Deo Gloria," and at the end of them all " Laus Deo." 
Nor was this a mete fonn. To his most intimate friends 
he frequently remarked, " When I was engaged in com- 
posing The Creation, I felt myself so penetrated with 
religious feelings, that before I sat down to write, I ear- 
nestly prayed to God that he would enable me to praise 
him worthily." With the same reverent spirit Handel 
and Beethoven also applied themselves to composition. 

Poetry being the nearest approximate, to it we turn 
instincSely for musical description, analogy, or iUusixa- 
tion ; and in vain might we search for a passage that 
would better convey what we conceive to be the leading 
characteristic of Hadyn's music than the following ex- 
quisite lines from Milton's "Ode on the Nativity:" 

" The winds with wonder whist, 
So^oothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rare, 
WhUe birds ofccthn sit brooding on the charmed wave !" 

MOZART. 

Johann Wolfgang Mozart — ^the amiable, the gifted, 
the universal — was bom at Salzburg, in 1756, and dieii 
at Vienna in 1 791, aged thirty-five years and ten months; 
Of early musical prodigies — and nearly all the greatest 
musicians have been such — ^he was undoubtedly the 
greatest The precocity of infancy did not, however, 
pay the penalty to be feared under other circumstances, 
or even " die away, and fade into the common light of 
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day/^ " The child was father to the man," and " the 
blossom became ripe fruit/' 

While the father, Leopold Mozart, was giving music 
lessons to his daughter Maria- Anna, a girl of seven, the 
infant Wolfgang, who was then only three years old, list- 
ening delighted, would strike thirds and other intervals 
on the clavier, incline his little head and smile at the 
harmonies he had discovered. At four he played 
minuets ; at five he dotted down his thoughts, writing 
difficult music in strict accordance with the rules of 
counterpoint Between the age of six and eight, with 
his father and sister, he visited every court in Europe, 
playing the most intricate compositions on the clavier, 
the organ, or on the violin. He "sang, played, and 
composed extempore, played and transposed at sight, 
accompanied from score, improvised on a given bass^ and 
was able, in fact, to answer evisry challenge/' Though 
thus marvellously gifted, he was an affectionate, gentle 
child, exhibiting extreme sensibility and ' tenderness, 
loving-obedience, and an entire unselfishness. How in- 
teresting and childlike the incident mentioned by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, of the young Mozart's abruptly 
leaving the instrument, and starting off in pursuit of a 
cat which had entered the room. Passionately fond of 
arithmetic, he covered the walls, chairs, and tables with 
figures. His friend Storace had the same predilection, 
and this trait has been exhibited by several musicians 
of eminence. 

His progress through Italy, rivalling its professors, 
and receiving the highest musical honours, was a per- 
fect triumph. At Naples his marvellous playing was 
attributed to magic, and he was obliged to lay aside 
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a brilliant ring which he wore, in order to convince the 
audience that it was not the talisman which enabled him 
to work so many wonders. At Rome, during a rehearsal 
in the Sistine Chapel, he took down with perfect accuracy, 
note for note. The Miserere, of which no copy could be 
obtained under pain of excommunication — a feat unex- 
ampled in the records of music. Before he was seven- 
teen he had composed four operas, an omtorio, and many 
other works. His "Idomeneo" (A.D. 1780) and Sym- 
phonies introduced modem instrumentation. Accom- 
paniments had hitherto been meagre : he wrought an 
entire revolution, eflfectively painting his beautiful melo- 
dies on a skilfully prepared background of full rich or- 
chestral harmony. His numerous compositions— sacred, 
secular, vocal, and inslxumental-^mbrax^e every variety 
of style, from the opera to the simplest ballads; from the 
symphony to , the dance ; and he is great in them alL 
In mastery of expression, variety, and universal sweet- 
ness, the composer of " Idomeneo,'' *' Clemenza de Tito,'^ 
" Zauberflote,'' "Don Giovanni,'' "The Jupiter Sym- 
phony,'' and the " Requiem," can only be compared to 
Raphael or Shakspere. The many fine minor works 
which cluster aroimd these, his chefs d'ceuvre, displaying 
excellences achieved in walks hitherto imknown, have 
become landmarks to all succeeding artists. During the 
latter years of his life, his health, which had always been 
delicate, rapidly declined. While writing " Zauberflote " 
he was frequently attacked with fainting fita About 
the same period he was also occupied with " Clemenza 
de Tito;" and, in the shadow of death, he composed the 
" Requiem," which was left imfinished. 

His wife Constance Weber, to whom he was devotedly 
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attached, was a very angel of goodness to him. Seldom 
have artists been so singularly happy in their choice ; 
we are reminded of the perfect sympathies existing 
between William Blake the painter and his beloved 
Kate — of John Flaxman the sculptor — of Weber the 
musician — and, by sad contrast^ of those soul-wearing 
sorrows, and aflEtictions manifold, endured so patiently 
by the good and great Albrecht Diirer. 

To Constance Weber may be attributed the excellence 
of the love songs in his opera "Die Entfiirung,'* he having 
written that opera when a bridegroom. Once, on bemg 
asked by the Emperor Joseph, when in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, from causes over which he had no control, " Why 
did you not marry a rich wife ?'' Mozart nobly replied,. 
" Sire, I trust that my genius will always enable me to 
support the woman I lova^' It is melancholy to think 
that such a man, and those dear to him, should ever have 
felt " necessity's sharp pincL'^ Upright and truly inde- 
pendent in spirit, it is satisfactory to know that ultimately 
his debts were all liquidated. His goodness of heart 
was too easily imposed upon ; he was basely treated by 
theatrical managers ; his works were pirated by music- 
sellers — and thus was he deprived of the just fruit of hia 
labours. On these occasions, to his friends he would 
merely say, " Do not speak of it," and dismiss the sub- 
ject altogether from his mind. His numerous, laborious, 
and inestimable works composed for the Emperor> 
were rewarded by little else than words. Haydn thus 
wrote of him — " Were it possible that I could impress, 
every friend of music, particularly among the great, with 
that deep musical intelligence of the inimitable works of 
Mozart — ^that emotion of the soul with which they affect 
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me, and in which I both comprehend and feel them — 
the nations would contend together for the possession of 
such a gem. ... I feel indignant that this unique 
Mozart is not yet engaged at some royal or imperial 
court" 

The kindly feelings and admiration entertained for 
each other by these two great men were such, that no in- 
trigues of malicious enemies could afiect their friendship. 
Paesiello and Storace were also his intimate associate& 

When the connoisseurs were praising "Don Giovanni," 
in general terms— each, however, having some fault to 
find, Haydn remained silent till called for his opinion, 
when he replied, " I cannot give a judgment, gentlemen, 
upon all these objections you have started, all I know 
iTthat Mozart is certainly the greatest composer now 
existing." Mozart always felt and spoke in a similar 
manner of Haydn, To one who teazed him with carp- 
ing depreciation, exultingly pointing out little negligences 
and errors in some of Haydn^s new^ompositions, his 
patience being quite exhausted, he said very abruptly, 
" Sir, if you and I were melted down together, we should 
not furnish materials for one Haydn." Such incidents 
are refreshing after witnessing the cruel, unrelenting in- 
trigues of Salieri, and the numerous feuds and jealousies 
among musicians and their admirers, as in the cases of 
Lully and Bameau, Gluck and Piccini, Bononcini and 
Handel, and the yet fiercer and more disgraceful ani- 
mosities among the partizans of favourite singers, such 
as that in London, called forth by Cuzzoni and Faustina ! 
The mutual admiration of Haydn and Mozart reminds 
us of chivalric days, and is worthy of such spirits as 
Kichard Coeur de Lion and Saladin. 
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In serious dramatic music, the solemn beauty of "Ido- 
meneo/' with its thrilling storm -chorus in D minor, 
"Corriamo fuggiamo/' at the close of the second Act; 
and the massive Roman grandeur of "Clemenza de Tito/' 
are unrivalled. "Figaro" is a marvellous combination 
of playfulness and grace; varied in style, it is full of 
melody, and its harmony is perfect In the "Zauber- 
flote," 

"Sweet as stops 
Of planetary music heard in trance," 

Mozart, revelling in the romantic wildness of the subject, 
has presented creations of enchanting beauty, absolutely 
Shaksperian, In the overture are two fine examples of 
free fugue ; and the whole opera is a "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," the characteristics of which might thus be given 
in the words of Tennyson, Milton, and old Crawshaw: — 

"There is sweet music here that softer £alls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters, between walls 
Of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass." * 

— "A soft and solemn breathing sound 
Bose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air." > 

"Anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmurs, melting in wild airs, 
Kun to and fro, complaining his sweet cares; 
Because those precious mysteries that dwell 
In Music's ravished soul he dare not tcll^ 
But whisper to the world." * 

In 1787 Mozart produced his masterpiece, "Don 
Giovanni," for the opera at Pragua Impassioned scenes 
and imearthly horrors called forth his highest powers; so 

1 "Lotus Eaters." 2 "Paradise Lost." 3 " Musick's Duel." 
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that, verily, it is the greatest achievement in the whole 
range of dramatic music. The opening of the overture, 
passionate and melancholy, speaks to the soul. In the 
scene in the cemetery, he probably followed that passage 
in Gluck's "Alceste,'" where the oracle of Apollo is 
heard in the temple ; but how strikingly he has improved 
on his model The supernatural voice is accompanied 
by "three trombones, two bassons, two clarionets, and two 
oboes," which render the effect of the chant terrific; its 
^solemnity is still further heightened by terminating on 
the fifth above the key note. This Opera, Holms, the 
biographer of Mozart, justly characterizes as a "great 
work, combining the labour of the greatest melodist, 
symphonist, 'and master of dramatic expression ever 
united in the same individual Whether we regard the 
mixture of passions in its concerted music, the profound 
expression of melancholy, the variety of its situations, 
the beauty of its accompaniment, or the grandeur of its 
heightening and protracted scene of terror, — ^the finale of 
the second act — 'Don Giovanni' stands alope in dra- 
matic eminence. Of all musical romances it is certainly 
the first'' 1 

His magnificent symphonies, with their flowing melo- 
dic and rich harmonies, are the delight of every musical 
audience worthy of the nama His quartets and quintets 
are exquisite compositiona His concertos and sonatas 
for thepianoforte-^though in some measure superseded, 
in consequence of that instrument having since under- 
gone many improvements, thus affording wider scope 
to the great masters who have subsequently written 
for it — ^are, as might be expected, pure, delicate, and 

Life, p. 290. 
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graceful. Mozart's mastery of keyed instruments was 
wonderful, and there must have been a singular beauty 
and expressiveness in his perfect execution— the spirit of 
sweet sound, with a power almost electric, especially in 
moments of extemporaneous invention, streaming forth 
from his magic touch and reaching the heart '* Mozart's 
playing," said Haydn, " I can never forget." The con- 
certo in C minor is a fine combination of wind instru- 
ments and the pianoforte. The sonata in B fiat for the 
pianoforte and violin, one of his finest, is that which he 
played at a concert, without any rehearsal, with Signora 
Strinasacchi, she having received her part on the previous 
evening, and he only having had time to note the bars 
on the blank sheet before him. This marvellous feat of 
musical memory — ^to which, however, the great master 
was equal— strikingly iUustrates, while reminding us of 
his having committed to writing, in full score, the over- 
ture of " Don Giovanni " the night before its rehearsal 
The common version is that he then composed it ; as it 
was. the wonder is sufficiently great 

His pianoforte quartets display exquisite refinement 
and purity of style. In the magnificent pianoforte duet 
in F major, "the ideas are orchestral, and of greater 
disunity than had ever been displayed in music for that 
inSWent" 

In sacred music, his "Davide Penitente," for solemnity, 
grandeur, originality, various treatment, and keeping, is 
entitled to a place among the greatest productions of re- 
cent times. The concluding fugue and double chorus has 
been called "the queen of vocal fugues." His "Requiem" 
is the greatest, most deeply impressive, and solemn reli- 
gious composition that has appeared since the days of 
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Handel. His compositions; both vocal and instrumental, 
are all intensely human, and always clear and intelligibla 
It has been said, " we kneel with Mozart, but rise on 
wings with HandeL" The one raises " a mortal to the 
fikies,'* the other draws " an angel down I " 

Writing the " Requiem" in the shadow of the grave, 
Mozart felt that it was his last work. He composed the 
greater part^ of it in the open air — ^in a garden — and 
afterwards, when unable to leave his bed, he had the 
score continually lying on the counterpane, anxious for 
its completion, writing as he was able, and giving direo- 
tions regarding effects he wished produced in it The 
ruling passion strong in death, he desired that it should 
be sung. The various parts being apportioned to friends, 
who had come to visit him and were standing around 
his bed, " himself taking the alto part^ Schack sang the 
soprano, Hofer, his brother-in-law, the tenor, and Qorl 
the bass. They had proceeded as far as the first bars of 
the Lacrymosa, when Mozart was seized with a violent 
fit of weeping, and the score was put aside."^ 

As he looked for the last time on the score, " Did not 
I teU you," said the dying musician, with tears in his 
eyes, addressing his beloved Constance, "that I was 
writing this for myself!" Thus passed away this imi- 
versally gifted, gentle, and truly great genius, the range, 
grasp, strength, purity, and roimded beauty of whose 
realized wealth of thought, better entitle him than any 
other composer to rank with Raphael and Shakspere. 
Holms, in closing his highly interesting and valuable 
work, " The Life of Mozart " — " a man whose beautiful 
spirit was at the same time possessed by a passion for 

> Life, p. 347. 
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truth, and at all times manifested an entire unselfishness/^ 
thus writes: "Estimated by the universality of his 
power, the rapidity of his production, and its permanent 
influence on art, the models he created, and the con- 
stantly advancing march of his genius, arrested in full 
career, and in the bloom of life, Mozart certainly stands 
alone among musiciana . . . Of his title to the highest 
honours which posterity can award, there cannot be a 
doubt 

"His works remain the * star y-pointing pyramid ' of 
one who excelled in every species of composition — ^from 
the impassioned elevation of the tragic opera, to the fa- 
miliar melody of the birth-day song ; nor will they cease 
to command imiversal admiration while music retains its 
power as the exponent of sentiment and passion." 

BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig Von Beethoven was bom at Bonn in 1770, 
and died at Vienna in 1827. His mother was "a pious 
gentle being;" but his father was harsh, and neglected 
him. His musical studies began when he was five years 
of age, but it would seem that it was not till his twelfth 
year that his genius developed itself. At thirteen he 
published variations on a march, several sonnets, and 
songs; and attracted much notice on account of his great 
powers of improvision, and marvellous execution on the 
pianoforte. About 1791 he proved himself to be a 
musician of the highest order by composing his quartets. 
From time to time thereafter, he continued to produce 
those marvellous works now preserved among our choicest 
musical treasures — ^Trios, Quartets, Quintets, Concertos, 
"The Mount of Olives," "The Sinfonia Eroica," "Fidelio," 
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two Masses, numerous Symphonies, besides the one 
already named — ^that in C minor being the grandest — 
Songs, Accompaniments, Sonatas for the pianoforte, and 
works in every variety of style, nimibering. in all about 
one hundred and twenty. 

He was unfortunately attacked by deafiiess, which, 
coming on gradually and defying all remedies, ultimately 
increased to such a degree that he had to resort to writ- 
ing, in his communications with others. This depriva- 
tion, sad in any case, but more especially to a musician, 
and to one so highly gifted as Beethoven, cannot fail to 
awaken feelings of the deepest sympathy. Thus it was 
that, in a manner excluded from the enjoyments of so- 
ciety, he shrunk from it and lived in retirement, com- 
posing his music in solitary rambles amidst the wildest 
scenery. His favourite authors, after the sacred volume, 
were Homer, Shakspere, Goethe, Schiller, and Scott He 
greatly admired Franz Schubert's songs, with their rich 
dramatic accompaniments ; and so highly did he value 
the .works of Mozart, Handel, and Bach, that they were 
always lying on his desk When he had scarcely the 
means of subsistence, and meditated accepting an invita- 
tion to Westphalia, a pension was settled on him by the 
Austrian Government, only a small portion of which he 
ever received. 

His deafness is more than sufficient to account for 
sundry vague rumours of his brusquerie, want of affa- 
bility, &c. Upright, independent, kind-hearted, and 
generous, he was esteemed and loved by the few who 
really'knew him ; and his will, that touching document 
found among his papers after his death, affords the key 
to his true nobility and manliness of character. Long- 
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suffering, forgiving, and even munificent, he certainly 
was, tinder aggravated wrongs and uxdieard-of provoca- 
tions from unnatural and selfish relations, who systemati- 
cally cheated and robbed him. To the frequent remon- 
strances of friends wishing him to act more sternly — 
nay, angry that he did not do so — he would^ on the 
slightest appearance of penitence on the part of the de- 
linquent, mildly reply, " after all he is my brother," and 
all was frankly forgiven and forgotten. His was ''a 
heart gushing with tenderness underneath its rugged 
covering, and all its sensibilities pteserved by an exceed- 
ing purity of life.'' It Would seem that he was attached 
to the Countess Giulietta di Ouicciardi, to whom, ap- 
parently, some Very fond and melancholy letters, pre- 
served by Schindler, were addressed, and to whom he 
dedicated his ''Moonlight Sonata^' — that in C minor, 
Op. 27 — one of the most tender and impassioned out* 
pourings of a great heart, and) to our thinking, the finest 
of all his sonatas, although the *' Pathetique " is more 
popular. Difference of rank, or other causes, may have 
presented obstacles; at all events he died unmarried. 
Feelings of blank desolation would at times bring tears 
to his eyes, wh^ in his lonely wanderings, he saw — ^but 
only $a/u> — the shepherd playing on his flute by the run- 
ning stream, the happy birds, or the trees waring in the 
summer breeze ; for to him, alas ! all was now *' silent 
as a picture/' Shut out from nature's voices save in 
memory and imagination, and from that deep heart 
sympathy for which he yearned^ he retired into the depths 
of his own spirit ; high principle, a keen sense of moral 
duty, and undeviating rectitude of conduct alone sustain- 
ing him under the thickening clouds and accumulating 



ills "(diich unliappilj gathered atound his latter day& 
There waa no kindly voice to soothe^ or gentle hand to 
minister^ on that ''wild March morning'^ when this 
mighty spirit^ ''nntended, unwept, and sinned against^'' 
took the last, sad, lonely farewell I He died aged fifty- 
six years and three months ; and it is recorded that 
''he expired- amidst the tumtdt of a fierce storm which 
WAS passing over the town,'' 

Beethoven has imparted a massive grandeur to his 
concerted pieces, quartets^ trios^ compositions for the 
pianrforte, &a, developing the rich resources of harmony, 
with an effisct fdmost orchestral As we listen to his 
sonatas — sublime, beautiful, mysterious, — in wonder- 
mentttrange, 

" We bridge abysmal agoniei, 
With strong clear calms of harmonieSi" 

and are Reminded of " the huge winds that sweep from 
Ursa Major to the Tropics and Equator, dancing their 
giant walte through the kingdoms of Chaos and Im- 
mensity;'^ we feel, too> that 

" Dife cbimaef'as hh^ enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks. Whose entrance leads to hell/* • 

are not "vain and fabulous/' Then, again, we are led 
with a power so deUciously and persuasively sweet, 

" That Orpheus' self may heave his head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
6nch strains as woidd have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to hare quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice." 

What, then, must it have been to have heard those 
compositions from the mighty master's hand, " fraught 
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with a fdiy so harmonious ;" to have drunk in the direct 
improvisions of his spirit, the while, watching " the music 
of the man's soul " passing over his countenance ! Of 
those who were so highly favoured it may verily be said — 

" Such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook." 

His quintets, quartets, and trios for bowed instru- 
ments, alone or with. the pianoforte, are aU strikingly 
original, beautiful, and quite different in character from; 
the same class of music in which Haydn and Mozart so 
greatly excelled — ^Beethoven everywhere preserving his 
individuality. 

He only wrote two operas, one of which,^ " Melusina,'' 
was never produced; the other, "Fidelio/' though se- 
cond, as a whole, to " Don Giovanni,'' is, in several re- 
spects, quite equal to that masterpiece. In deep dra- 
matic interest and command of the feelings, " Fidelio " 
is unrivalled. The accents of rapturous joy with which 
it concludes, the beauty and expression of the airs 
throughout, the richness and curious felicity of, the mas- 
sive»harmonies, choral and concerted, and the power dis- 
played in orchestral effects, are altogether marvellous. 

His greatest vocal composition is "The Mount of 
Olives." It opens with an instrumental passage, im- 
pressiv^ely solemn and grand — ^gloomy sounds sink into 
" a silence broken only by the slow and measured beat 
of the drum," banishing wandering thoughts, and filling 
the mind with awe, preparative for " that strain so full of 
woe which expresses the passion of the Redeemer." Parts 
of this oratorio, or musical drama, are, however, somewhat 
light, and almost theatrical ; but that solemnity which 
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we feel to be most appropriate in ecclesiastical music is 
thoroughly sustained in the opening symphony, and in 
the magnificent concluding chorus, " HaHelujah to the 
Father/' which is simple, sublime, and worthy to be 
named after Handel's ''Hallelujah,'' and along with 
" The Heavens are telling," by Haydn. 

Of his grand " Missa Solemnis," it has been said that 
it "is the most wonderful moving tableau of musical 
painting that was ever presented to outward ear and in- 
ward eye. Each part is appropriate in expression. The 
' Kyrie Eleyson ' is a sweet Babel of supplications ; the 
' Gloria in excel sis Deo ' is a rapturous cry ; the quartette 
* Et in tenA pax — ^hominibus bonse voluntatis ' is meant 
for beings little lower than the angela; the 'Credo' is 
the grand declamatory march of every voice in imison, 
tramping in one consent, like the simultaneous steps of 
an approaching army; the 'Ante omnia secula' is an 
awful self-sustainment of the music in regions separated 
in time and space from all we ever conceived in heaven 
or earth. Beethoven out-Beethovens himself in a su- 
blimity of imagery no musician ever before attempted." 

Some are of opinion that his being unfortunately 
obliged to compose only from the memory of sounds, on 
account of his deafness, may have injuriously affected 
his later productions ; thus accounting for much in them, 
especially in his posthumous mass, that seems almost in- 
explicable. But when one remembers that his earlier 
productions underwent the same ordeal, many of the 
finest having been regarded as " wild, crabbed, and unin- 
telligible," and that " when his Symphony in C minor 
was first tried by the band of the Philharmonic Society, 
an assemblage of musical ability not surpassed in the 
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world, they were so astouaded at it« odd «md abrupt out- 
aet, and so bewildered by the xtovelty of its harmonies 
and transitions, that it was not till after several i^peti- 
tions that its ama^g grandeur and beauty began to 
tinfold themselves even to their enlightened vision," 

It is, therefore, difficult to know whether certain of 
Beethoven's passages are only the idiosyncracies of a 
mighty genius, or it when rightly understood, they 
may not yet be regarded aa the highest points to which 
the master has aUained, and be aiimired aa his crowning 
excellencie& 

We n^erely mention hia oelebauted Cantab ^^Adelaida;^ 
his ^* May^Son&r,'' the poetry by Gkethe, words and music 
-ik. ^Ja^^ 4^t i the „«.* »m»„-«»e ; 
and Mignon's beautiftd song, ^'Kennst du das Land," 
well known from its having been so frequently trans- 
lated or imitated ; Scott, Byron, Mrs. Hemans, Carlyle^ 
and countless others having endeavoured in their ver* 
sions of it to '^give the soul a look southward" to the 
bright sunny land of " the citron and myrtla" 

In his S3n9Qphonies, Beethoven e:^ibits Im highest 
po wm ; in them, we hav^ lofly gnwideur a^d tender 
gram; »iblimity and beauty; gorgeous ornate richness, 
and massive strength, along with the greatest simplicity 
of design, and aU blending in one flow of -* streaming 
sweetness;" strains that carry ''the blest soul," as 
MiltcBi hath it^ " snatehed by a strong ecstasy/' 

** Through all the sf^r^s 
Of mnsie'9 hearen ; aod seat it there oa high 
In the empyrean of pure harmouy ! '* 

The " Sinfonia Eroica," stately and grand, with the 
" March on the death of a Hero "—^being that which was 
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plajad at the funeral of the Duke of Welliugtou-^-contain 
soleixm dirge-like passages, with modulations extend* 
ing only over a few simple notes, till the monotony be- 
comes sublime, and the effect absolutely appalling, ere it 
begins to fade away in tones of plaintive sadness ; but 
the sorrow is l^glaL and pure, and the tears such as angels 
might weep. ^ 

There is great descriptive power in the ^'Sinfonia Pas- 
torale.'' The scenery passes before us--^very movement 
is a scene : there is the freshness of the summer momimr ; 
«.e breeze «tim»g in il.e woods j birds ringing; b^ 
gushing; waters murmuring; the thunderstorm gathers, 
bursts forth, and gradually passes away in the far dis- 
tance. Nature refreshed, we feel " the west wind's musky 
wing;" aU again is stiU; soothed, we hear the sweet 
pastoral song of gratitude, and — 

*' The winds in the reeds and the rushes, 
The hees on the bells of thyipCi 
The birds ofii the myrtle bushes, 
The cicala above on theliipe" — 

we "listen," in sUent delight, to th^ "sweet pipings ! " Or, 
as Zelter finely says, it is music where " one feels the 
starlight," 

Of all Beethoven's various works, his magnificent 
symphony on C minor is, to our thinking, alone and 
uiuivaUed. We quote the following able analysis 
from the Programme of the London New Philharmonic 
Society :— 

" The subject of the first movement, an Allegro in 
two-fourth time, is poetical and grand ; it bears the form 
and feature g£ a gigantic solitary rock, standing alone, 
discovered in elei^ental i^trife from the earth around. 
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None but Beethoven could have imagined such a sub- 
ject ; all but Beethoven would have rejected, such a sub- 
ject. From these few notes 




he has awakened the most profound and majestic ideas; 
he excites emotions of grandeur and sublimity such as 
nature evokes in the vastness of her ancient moxmtains. 
So characteristic of the composer is this short and power- 
ful strophe, that the sculptor, in chiselling the few notes 
on ihe pediment of his marble, would more impressively 
convey to the mind of the spectator the intended repre- 
sentation, than if he had written in plainest characters, 
'This is Beetiioven.' 

" It is remarkable, in the treatment of a subject so 
limited and abrupt, of such sudden effusion and vehe- 
ment excitement, unaccompanied as it is by a second 
motive, that we should feel no fatigue, discover no mo- 
notony in the frequent recurrence of the same phrase ; 
but the composer appears, by a species of magic, to 
elude this in the endless variety of conditions under which 
the subject is presented, always another and the acmie. 
Through the daring impetuosity and unapproachable at- 
tainment of genius, the work grows into a mighty whole, 
and we are as much lost in wonder and admiration of 
the achievement, as when we contemplate the majestic 
oak in reference to its growth from an acora 

"The Andante, in three-eighth time, is a work of 
touching grace and tenderness, a landscape in autumn. 
It opens with a pleasing theme, and is immediately 
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succeeded by a second motivo. The treatment of these 
subjects displays a rich abundance of fancy and im- 
agery; the whole movement is highly wrought and 
beautifully coloured ; the modulations are simple, clear, 
and agreeable, yet unexpected ; fragments of the sub- 
jects, in various and plaintive harmonies, are continually 
projected, like scattered leaves [of dying flowers. The 
student cannot devote too much attention to the skilful 
working of this Andante, which exhibits the highest 
elaboration, without the smallest affectation or appear- 
ance of learning. 

"The Scherzo foUows, with a motivo of pecuKar 
rhythm; the second subject is simply formed by the 
reiteration and varied accent of one note appearing as 

* Dew-drops, which the sun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower.' 

This imparts a peculiar effect to the movement, which 
again is powerfully relieved by the wild and energetic 
character of the Trio, suggestive of Titanic mirth and 
gaiety. 

" In the treatment of this and the concluding Allegro, 
Beethoven departs from the usual forms of composition, 
by uniting the two into one movement The subject of 
the Allegro is a brilliant illumination, projected in vivid 
contrast by the deep heavy masses in Scherzo, which im- 
mediately precede and lead into it. The second subject 
of the Scherzo, being introduced in the middle of the 
Allegro, so completely involves the unity of the two 
movements, that the one cannot with any degree of pro- 
priety be performed without the other. By these artistic 
and skilful resources, the composer developes his ideas in 
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beautiful OQQtniat md symmetrical proportiona If w^ 
survey the wbok as oue mov^menl^ the mind is satisfied 
yrith the propriety and completauess of the work ; there 
is notibing defeotiye nor redundant^ and the la^t iut{t>- 
duction of the subject of the Allegro will be found to 
yield au appropriate and magoificeixt olimas, I^et us 
separate the two moveineuts> and regard the Allegro de- 
tached as a whole : we shall then find a disproportionate 
and overwhelming anti-climax—^ symmetry and pro- 
portion destroyed. The sulgect becomes too bright and 
imposing, the composer's intentions are destroyed, and 
the gradation will be from light to darkness^ whereas the 
composer moves from darkness to light* 

*'Nec fiimum ex fulgore sed ex fumo dare lucem cogitat.'* 

"The opening of the Allegro is delivered in notes 
of such joyous excitement and exultation, that they 
may be said to depict tears c^ joy, and such emotions of 
pleasure as may be said to have arisen in the breast of 
Columbus when he first observed the light that revealed 
the existence of the land he had so long and so ardently 
sought for ; indeed, a powerful and absorbing interest is 
sustained throughout By some, tibe Ooda is pronounced 
superfluous; but this judgment cannot be admitted ; for, 
in the * Postcript," as it may be termed, the composer 
unites seemingly opposite excellencies — simplicity, bril- 
liancy, variety, and grandeur. By merely dwelling on 
the tonic, with an employment of the common cadence, 
he produces, with the skill of an inspired artist, remin- 
iscences of the previous subjects ; and with this happy 
effort of genius, he closes a work which, of its own kind. 
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HAS CEETAINLT NO BQUAL, and we may search in vain 
among the works of the sister arts for its paralleL^' 

Its style reminds us of Shakspere's description of the 
*^ two princely boys" in Cymbeline :■-* 

" As gentle 
As sepliyrs, blowing below the yiolet, 
Not wagging his 9weet b^ad ; and yet at rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf' d, as the rud'st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 
And make him stoop to the vale/' 

Or yet more of that verse in the " Hymn of Pan : " — 

'*I sang of the dancing stars, 
X sang of the d»dal Earth, 
And of Heaven, and the giant wars, 
And Loye, and Death, and Birth.'' 

The mmmg \<mng description of BeeiOioven's play- 
ing we eztiact from " The Vision of Cagliostro,'' a paper 
which appealed some years ago in '^ Blackwood's Maga- 
zine/^ The master is seated in the grey twiUght at a 
piano-^ 

'^At first the fingers of the player seemed to frolic 
0Y€^ the keys> as though they toyed with the vibrations 
of the strings. The sounds were sportive and jocund ; 
they rippled like laughter ; they were capricious as the 
merriment of a coquette. Then they merged into a sweet 
and warbling cadence—^ cadence of inimitable tender- 
nefls, the very SttftYity of which wae rendered more piquant 
by its lavish variations. The measure changed, with an 
abrupt fling of the treble-hand ; it gushed into an air 
quaint and sprightly as the dance of Puck — comic— <xid 
— ^sparkling on the ear like zig-zags : it threw out a 
shower of notes ; it was the voige of agility and merri- 
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ment ; it was grotesque and fitful, droU in its absurd con- 
fusion, and y^t nimble in its amazing ingenuity. Gra-- 
dually, however, the humorous movement resolved itself 
into a strain of preternatural wildness — a strain that 
made the blood curdle, and the flesh creep, and the 
nerves shudder. It abounded with dark and goblin pas- 
sages ; it was the whirlwind blowing among the crags of 
the Jungfrau, and swarmmg with the forms and cries of 
the witches of Walpurgis; it was Eurydice traversing 
the corridors of hell ; it was midnight over the wilder- 
ness, with the clouds drifting before the moon : it was a 
hurricane on the deep sea; it was everything horrible, 
wierdlike, and tumultuous. And through the very fiiry of 
these passages there would start tones of ravishing and 
gentle beauty — ^the incense of an adoring heart wafted to 
the black heavens through the lightnings and lamentations 
of Nineveh. Again the musician changed the purpose of 
his improvisation ; it was no longer dismal and appalling, 
it was pathetic. The instrument became, as it were, the 
organ of sadness, it became eloquent with an inarticulate 
woe ; it was a breast bursting with affliction, a voice 
broken with sorrow, a soul dissolving with emotions. 
Then the variable harmonies rose from pensiveness into 
frenzy, from frenzy into the noise and the shocks of a 
great battle; they swelled to the din of contending 
armies, to the storm and vicissitudes of warlike deeds, 
soared at last into a paean such as that of victorious 
legions when— 

"Gaily to glory they come, 
Like a king in his pomp, 
To the blast of the tromp, 
And the i-oar of the mighty drum !" 
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As the triumphant tones of the instrument rolled up 
from its recesses, and fiUed the apartment with a torrent 
of majestic sounds, as the musician swayed to and fro in 
the enthusiasm of his sublime inspirations, and enhanced 
the divine symphony by the crash of many thrilling and 
abrupt discords, the Bosicrucian gazed with awe upon 
the responsive grandeur of his countenance. The im- 
petus of his superb imagination imparted an inconceiv- 
able dignity to every lineament, to his capacious fore- 
head, to his broad and distended nostrils, to the fierce 
protrusion of his under-lip, to the mobile and generous 
expression of his mouth, to the tawny yellow of his com- 
ple;uon, to the brown depths of his noble and dilated 
eyes. There was something in unison with the glorious 
sounds that reverberated through the chamber, even in 
the enormous contour of his head and the grey disorder 
of his hair. He seemed to exult in the torrent of melody 
as it gushed from the piano and streamed out upon the 
dusk of the evening. While Cagliostro was listening in 
an ecstasy of admiration, he was startled by a sudden 
clangour among the bass-notes — ^the music seemed to be 
jumbled into confusion, and the ear was stunned by a 
painful and intolerable dissonanca On looking more 
intently, he perceived that the composer had let one hand 
fall abstractedly upon the key-board, while the other 
executed, by itself, a passage of extraordinary difficulty 
and involution. Then, for the first time, the thought 
struck him that the musician was deaf, ^as ! the sup- 
position was too true : Beefhoven was cursed with the 
loss of his most precious faculty. Those who appreciate 
the fuU splendour of his gigantic genius, those who con- 
ceive, with a distinguished composer now living, that 
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'BeethoTen began where Hayda abd Mozari left off;* 
those who coincide with an eminent critic in saying that 
' the discords of Beethoven are better than the harmonies 
of all other mnsicidns */ those, in fine, who worship his 
memory with the devotion inspired by his compositions, 
can sympathise in that terrible deprivation of the powers 
of hearing, by which his art was rendered a blank, and 
the latter years of his life were embittered. They will 
remember with gratitude the joys they have derived 
from the effiisions of his fruitful intellect ; they will call 
to their recollection the joyous chorus of the prisoners in 
FideUo — ^the sublime and adoring hymn of the " Alle- 
luia "' in The MoutU of OKve*— the matchless pomp of 
the Sinfania Eroica-^iiie passionate beauty of the senti<- 
ment of Addaidor^-^ihe aerial grace of his quartets and 
waltzes — ^the thrilling and almost awfiil pathos of the 
dirge written for six trombones — but, above all, they 
will recall to mind the noUest Work ever Conceived dnd 
perfected by composer — one of the greatest achievements 
of the human mind — ^the Mass in jD. And, bearing 
these wonders in their memory, their hearts will ache for 
Ithe doom of Ludwig Von Beethoven."' 

To illustrate from the sister arts. If Mozart b^ the 
Baphael of music — ^high above us, yet always satisfying^ 
because within the range of common human sympathies> 
retaining perfect command of his ideas, and pn>ducing, 
apparently without effort, creations of perfect and rounded 
beauty — ^Beethoven, although the complete circle which 
bounds his universality is, in some respects, more circum- 
scribed, has, nevertheless, boldly pushed out farther in 
certain given directions. In daring grandeur of thought 
he somewhat resembles iEschylus, Michael Angelo, or 
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Dante, While his works, at the same time, aboand in 
passages of exquisite beaatj and deep heart-toaching 
paHioB — flowers in sunny yalleys, mountain pathways, or 
springing up in the wild locky creyioes of Chimborazian 
heights, never previously reached by man^-^flowers such 
as shed their sweet delicate fragrance only in the pages ci 
the mightiest masters. The latter of these two classes of 
mind has frequently its most enthusiastic admirers among 
those who are quite capable of drawing the distmction 
between what is p^sonal in thdr preference, and what is 
absolute in their judgment Preeminently picturesque, 
and with all the various parts in perfect keepings Beeth- 
oven might also be compared to Turner, in whose inim- 
itable works there is the same sublimity, strength^ daring, 
coirect drawing) mastery of egression, and absolute truth-^ 
fulness in r^dering the ever-changing mysteries of sea^ 
sky, light, shadow, and the perfect atrial perspective of 
the far-stretching landscape.^ Many analogies might be 
traced between them, not even eitcepting their relati<ms 
to the critical world ; for Beethoven was accused of 
" haTi^ modulations, melodies mote singular than pleas^ 
ing, and a constant straining after originality i" while 
Turner's paintings have called forth much stinging sar<- 
casm, dever in its way, and perhaps amusing, but no- 
thing more, save to certain unfortunate critics who, 
grievously at fault, hare pilloried ihemBdvee to future 
generations, by designating them ''fiery abominations,"" 
" {^ctures of nothing and remarkably like,"' &a 

1 We would refer to the illustnttiond of " Rogers' Italy," and " Poems,'' 
which, though merely small vignettes, display all these varied excel- 
lencies, and may be profitably studied as helps to the interpretation of 
Nature herself. 
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All bold mnovators who dare advance the outposts of 
truth are generally treated m this contemptuous way, 
before they are understood. "We see it ever falleth 
out/' says Bacon-^— speaking of Church controversies — 
" that the forbidden writing is always thought to be cer- 
tain sparks of truth that fly up into the faces of those 
that seek to choke it and tread it out; whereas, a book 
authorised is thought to be but 'temporis voces/ the 
language of the tune."' Many parallel cases might be 
found in which " the self-love of the multitude being 
affironted by productions beyond their power to appreciate, 
they have revenged themselves by treating with indignity 
and contempt the noblest efforts to enlarge the sphere of 
human enjoyment The bold inquirer after truth must 
ofben be content to wait till the accumulated opinions of 
years gradually reverse the verdict of contemporaries/' 

Beethoven's favourite maxim was, "The barriers are 
not yet erected where it can be said to aspiring talent — » 
thus far and no farther ! " 

Beethoven has written little music in the same depart- 
ment as Handel, yet in grandeur of conception, sublimity, 
breadth, and gorgeous massive harmonies, no other 
master has exhibited so much of the same giant spirit 
The various par^a perfect studies, each is essential to the 
perfection of the whole, and all mysteriously blend to- 
gether in one rich flow of harmony. 

If Haydn's music be sober, regulated, concentrated, 
ever displaying order, placid composure, perspicuity, and 
fine taste ; — ^the genius of Mozart is richer, and more 
various, embracing a wider field of human interest: 
He speaks from the depth of the heart in passionate 
tones of sustained tenderness. Beethoven, different from 
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either, is impetuous, eneigetic, and always strikingly 
original Massive and stately, he also abounds in un- 
common passages with abstruse scientific modulations, 
producing singular hannonic effects which irresistibly 
fascinate us with their strange wild beauty. The melo* 
dies in his greatest works are, at the same time, all 
characterized by extreme simpUcity and naturalness; a 
few simple notes are all that he requires, and with these 
he charms the world. He is now a Jupiter Tonans; 
now a Caryl, of whose music Ossian says that it is ''like 
the memory of joys that are past ; pleasing and mourn- 
ful to the soul!'' In a word — ^with a witching air of 
wild romance— unlimited power to dare and do- 
sympathy with nature— deep melancholy thought- 
remembered hopes and joys — ^sunshine in fitful gleams 
occasionally breaking through darkest storm-clouds, or 
passion, long pent up, finding relief in tears — always 
magnificently copious, Beethoven's marvellous works 
might be characterized as a blending of strength, sub- 
limity, beauty, and tenderness. 

Reichardt has discriminatingly said, that ''Haydn 
built himself a lovely villa ; Mozart erected a stately 
palace over it ; but Beethoven raised a tower on the top 
of that, and whoever ventures to build higher will 
break his neck." "Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn 
have each added a porch in their various styles of 
beauty, but otherwise there are no signs of farther 
structure." Who can tell in what new directions musical 
excellencemay next spring up? or if the achievements 
of these great minds shall ever be surpassed ? The 
future is sealed, but that which is truly excellent we 
know to be for aU time, 

VOL. u. F 
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WEBEB. 

Carl Maria Von Weber was bom at Eutin-Holstein 
in 17S6, and died of consumption, in London, in 1826. 
His music possesses much novelty and beauty. . His 
four greatest works may be named in the following 
order. 

"Der Freischutz" — ^bold, spirited, striking — affording 
scope to his peculiar genius ; "mystic snatches of har- 
monious sound" affecting us by turns with their melting 
tenderness, wierd-like wildness, or melancholy grace; 
and now calling forth feelings of unearthly terror and 
sublimity, being, in truth, " solemn and strange music/' 
The "Huntsman's Chorus,'' and many airs from this 
opera, on its production at Berlin, flew like wild-fire over 
Europe, enjoying a popularity quite xmprecedented. 

" Oberon," or the Elf Kmg's Oath— founded on Wie- 
land's poem of that name — ^is full of "marvellous sweet 
music"— passages, such as the "Mermaid's Song," that 
continue to haunt us, ever recurring with a delicious 
lulling power, a few simple notes composing the charm. 
The ear, as it were, finds rest in the perfect symmetrical 
beauty of the design ; and, there being nothing to dis- 
tax* ipeUta pSioe. a« d^ired Lhing ftaber- 
lulling spell-like effect, in a way which no variety could 
even suggest Again, as we wake sweetly wildered, 
we hear passages of airy grace and fantastic beauty, 
breathing 

" Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen Genius of the wood." 

Of this opera, produced in London, and conducted by 
Weber shortly before his death, an able contributor to 
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" Fraser's Magazine," thus writes — " In the overture to 
Oberon, there are passages that express the light clash- 
ing and clasping of feiry wing^-^ne. the rapid blaze of 
harmless summer lightning — ^there is ethereal beauty 
and deUcacy in the whole ; and in the opening chorus, 
* Light as fairy foot can fall/ it needs no scene or action 
to show us the faiiy king asleep on his bed of lilies, his 
troop of attendant spjbits, the glitter of fountains, the 
crystal columns, and magic lights of the enchanted halls. 
Further on in the piece, the master waves his wand of 
power, and a pale-green brightness spreads over our eyes 
like the daylight in an ocean-cave, and crowned with 
water-lilies, girded with coral, float before us a troop of 
Naiads, smoothing with the mermaid-song the rough 
crests of the billows, raised by that splendid incantation, 
' Spirits, wherever ye chance to ba'" ..." In Oberon 
Weber worked a miracle in music : it stands alone, as 
solitary as the enchanted isle of Prospero. None but 
Weber could have realized satisfactorily to our ears the 
strain with which Ariel 'enters invisible, playing solemn 
music/ Oberon is like one unique fire opal, on which 
the light of the sun plays in a thousand colours and 
changes — ^the fairy-like tints of the rainbow seem to be 
the stuflf whereof it is made— so delicate, so etherial, so 
magically brilliant is every part of that marvellous work 
It is united, also, with the heroic devotion of the Paladins 
of Charlemagne ; and amply expressive of the age is the 
glorious march and martial chorus with which it winds 
up the fate of 'Reiza the lovely, and Heron the brave.'" 
The story of " Euryanthe " is silly and uninteresting, but 
the music is, nevertheless, chivalric, heroic, and effective. 
Lastly, ere passing from Weber, we name " Preciosa," 
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founded on a tale of Cervantes, as being much admired, 
especially in Germany, for "the beauty and romantic 
character '* of the music. 

SPOHR. 

Ludwig Spohr, bom at Seesen in the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick, in 1783, is distinguished both as a performer on 
the violin and as a musical composer. He has written 
many concerted pieces for various instruments, also oper- 
atic music and oratorios. In all he exhibits variety of 
expression, deep pathos, and a tender melancholy. He 
continues to reside at Cassel, where he has long been 
Chapel-master. His "Faust,'' "Zemira and Azor," 
Jessonda,'' and "Fourth Symphony," are among his 
finest works. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was bom at Hamburgh 
in 1809, and died at Leipsic in 1847. As a child he was 
precocious, and, possessing every advantage that wealth 
and intellect could command for the developement of his 
genius, was early distinguished as a composer. He com- 
menced his opera, " The Wedding of Camacho " — dk work 
of decided originaUty— when only thirteen years of age, 
from which time till his death he continued unremittingly 
and rapidly to produce works of every sort, sa<jred and 
secular, his last being the first act of a fairy opera, called 
" Lorely.'' The wild beauty and aerial grace frequently 
to be found in his compositions, remind us of Weber's 
magic; while his Oratorios, "Paul'' and "Elijah," sug- 
gest Handel, although he seldom, if ev^, attains to the 
same lofty heights, or the same massive grandeur and 
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solemnity. " Handel/' said Mozart, " understands effect 
better than any of us ; when he chooses he strikes like a 
thunderbolt'' — a remark or judgment which, in all likeli- 
hood, will remain applicable during many succeeding ages. 
Mendelssohn somewhat resembles Coleridge, and those 
who are familiar with the works of both will readily be- 
lieve that he could have written music for **The Ancient 
Mariner," " Kubla Khan," and the magnificent hymn to 
"Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni," as perhaps no other 
could " The works of Mendelssohn which were pub- 
lished previous to his death, were one opera, four over- 
tures, two symphonies, three quartets, two quintets, two 
sonatas, a concerto for the pianoforte, a psalm, *Non 
nobis,' an *Ave Maria' for eight voices, six books of 
'Songs without Words,' two fantasies, three chorales, 
and numberless varied themes, songs, duets, capricios, 
&c., for the pianoforte, and his two imperishable oratorios, 
'St Paul,' and 'Elijah.' Among his MSS., many of 
which have been published since his death, were an over- 
ture and symphony, several chorales, the 'Walpurgis 
Night' cantatas, an operata *The Son and Stranger,' 
some sacred pieces, end music adapted to the 'Antigone,' 
and the 'CEdipus Colonnus.'" 

The overture to the " Midsummer Night's Dream " is 
absolutely Shaksperian, in its exuberance of thought, 
marvellous variety of effects and thorough originality. 
We are at once in fairy land, and feel the " spangled 
starlight sheen" all around green and fresh, the dew 
sparkles on each blade of grass, we hear the clear crystal 
tinkling of tiny rills, quite o'erhimg with "nodding 
violets," and " mark the merry elves of faiiy-land," hear- 
ing the light patter of innumerable fairy feet as they 
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** trip away'* to fulfil the behests of Titania the Faiiy 
Queen, who "there sleeps," "lulled in these flowers with 
dances and delight" on that fragrant "bank," the very 
memoiy of which comes over our senses " stealing and 
giving odour." The overture is also finely developed 
in the playful scherzo, the lovely Nottorino, the airy 
Agitato, and in the final fairy-like choru& 

The gorgeous "Wedding March," bold, brilliant, clearly 
defined, full of massive strength, yet flowing and effective, 
is from the same work, and few compositions of the kind 
possess more of these qualities in combination. Along 
with it, although inferior, we would name the "War March 
of the Priests in Athalie," the opening passage of which 
is particularly fina The leading phrase in his delicious 
overture to " Melusine," continues to haunt us with its 
airy grace and fantastic sweetnesa His overture to " The 
Isles of Fingal," written after visiting the Western 
Islands of Scotland, although it has peculiarities in style, 
and difficulties of execution which, for a time, may in- 
terfere with its popularity, is full of descriptive power, 
grandeur, and beauty, singularly suggestive of 

" The shores and sounding seas. 
Beyond the stormy Hebrides.'' 

The Cantata to Goethe's first " Walpurgis Night " pre- 
sents beauties of rare boldness and startling effect, in 
keeping with the strange wild witchery of such a scene. 

Of his three grand Symphonies, that on A minor, on 
which he laboured for several years, is perhaps the finest. 

He has left many beautiful songs — ^the " Kheinische 
lied," "Zuleica," " Auf Flugehi des Gesanges" (On wings 
of Song), and that for two voices, " Ich wollt 'meine Lieb 
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ergosse sich'' (I would that my love), most readily occur 
to our memory, the last named being, perhaps, the finest 
of them aL Mendelssohn composed several airs ex- 
pressly for Jenny Lind, of whom he frequently said that 
a thousand years might i>as8 ere another artiste so 
marvellously gifted would arisa 

His quartet in F minor is by some considered one of 
the most stupendous and impassioned outpourings of 
sadness in instrumental music. In 1836, his oratorio of 
'' St Paul " was produced at Diisseldorf, and at once re- 
vealed his great powers and established his fame as a 
master. In 1839 he composed the ''Lobgesang'" (or 
Hymn of Praise)— he himself called it a "Sinfonia Can- 
tata^' — regarded by many, as his masterpiece. It has 
been discriminatingly and beautifully characterized as 
*'the aerial music of spirits that never fell and never 
suffered/' while the "Hallelujah of Handel is the thanks- 
giving of the redeemed from great tribulation.'^ In 
1846, hia ''Elijah'' was first produced at Birmingham, 
and already has deservedly taken its place among those 
oratorios which are most frequently performed at our 
music festivals. He has also left several beautiful an- 
thems and sacred hymn& We would mention his 42nd 
Psahn, ''As the heart pants;'' the 114th, "When Israel 
out of iE^ypt went" (for eight voices) ; and the 115th, 
"Not unto us," as full of grandeur and beauly. His 
Greek choruses display great dramatic power, and his 
numerous pieces of concerted, vocal, and instrumental 
chamber music testify to his unwearied labours. Skilled 
from his earliest years in the management of keyed in- 
struments, he imited in himself the opposite qualities 
requisite for the mastery of the organ and the pianoforte. 
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attaining to the highest excellence in both. It must 
have been a rare pleasure to have been present when he 
was seated at the organ-desk in some old cathedral play- 
ing over, cem a/more, one of Sebastian Bach's grand fugues, 
the deep thunder-music now shaking 

" The prophets blazoned on the panes," 

and then dying softly and sweetly away in the far dis- 
tance like an angel's song ; or to have heard him playing 
his own "Lieder ohne Worte'' (Songs without Words) on 
a Broadwood or Erard, These graceful compositions for 
the pianoforte, of which he has left us six books, though 
inferior both in depth and beauty to many sinulax cm- 
dante and adagio movements to be found throughout 
the works of Mozart and Beethoven, are nevertheless per- 
fect studiea Always pleasing, they possess grace, ease, 
variety, originality, and occasionally induce an indefin- 
able soothing dulcet dreaminess, which acts like a chann. 
In one of them, the Venetian " Barcarole," leaving out 
the introductory note, with which a common musician 
would have begun, he at once strikes into the theme— r 
we are in Venice I The first chord we feel to be the un- 
mistakable impri/matur of genius ; nor are we deceived 
in what follows. We would only name another of these, 
Lieder No. 6 (5th Book, Op. 62), to our thinking the 
finest of them alL It is simple and straightforward, but^ 
to evolve its beauty, like the greater part of Men- 
delssohn's music, requires both mental appreciation, and 
that firmness and delicacy of touch which can only be 
acquired by patient, earnest practise. The same theme 
ever recurs, pleading with increased tenderness and per^ 
suasive power, till we are moved to hear. Its close ever 
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reminds us of that passage where Milton describes Mom 
appearing :-^ 

" While rocking winds were piping loud, 
Or ushered with a shower stilli 
When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves." 

We have already compared Mendelssohn to Coleridge. 
The following lines from the "Ancient Mariner/' are 
singularly suggestive, or rather descriptive, of his music: 

" Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

» • • • 

" And now 'twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angePs song 

That makes the heavens mute. 
" It ceased, yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon : 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune." 

This great man, variously and highly accomplished, was 
m©dest, warm-hearted, sensitive, aflable, and universally 
beloved. He died in his thirty-eighth year, literally 
"consumed by the fire within him,'' leaving a wife^ and 
five children to mourn his untimely losa His works, 
always elevated, pure, and beautiful like his mind, 
occupy a place, perhaps, only second to those of Handel, 

^ Madame Mendelssohn gradually sunk under her grief, and died 
at Frankfort in 1853. 
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Mozart, and Beethoven ; while as a performer on the 
organ and pianoforte, evolving the powers and caps^ 
bilities of these instruments, as increased by recent im- 
provements, Mendelssohn certainly stands without a 
rivaL 

KOSSINI. 

• The two most distinguished Italian composers of re- 
cent times are Rossini and BellinL 

Rossini was bom at Pesaro, in 1792, and is still Uving 
at Florence, although his musical life has been ahnost 
a blank for the last twenty years. He possesses almost 
nothing in common with Mozart — ^indeed, it would be 
difficult to find in music more striking contrasts. Mozart's 
airs possess a '* divine simplicity ;" Rossini's are gener- 
allyflorid. Mozart's profoLhannoniesgushfroi the 
inexhaustible fountain of his own heart, his every modu- 
lation expressmg the deepest feelings and emotions of a 
life ; Rossini, careless and gay, as it were, only lives for 
the present moment, making use of chords and instru- 
ments merely to strengthen an effect, by increasing the 
loudness rather than by making use of the separate lan- 
guage which each part or instrument may be made to 
speak, and the rich variety of such combination. Mozart 
makes us sigh, weep, tremble — dissolves us in tender- 
ness, or fills ns with awe — " he could inspire tranquillity 
and cheerfulness, but seldom gaiety, and never mirth, a 
snodle but not laughter;'' Rossini, on the other hand, 
with few exceptions, such as parts of Othello, which dis- 
play both passion and expression, is all liveliness, brilli- 
ancy, and sparkling gaiety — admirable qualities when 
each is kept in its own place. 
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The English, it has been remarked, '* do homage to the 
fire of Italy and the thought of Germany, which neither 
does to the other/' inclining, however, to the profomid 
feeling of the latter, which is immeasurably the greater. 

"Tancredi,'' performed at Venice in 1813, was Eos- 
Sim's first great success ; every one might be heard sing- 
ing snatches of " Di Tanti Palpiti," or humming " Ti 
Revedro/' The overture retains its popularity, and is 
familiar to us alL 

Passing over many intermediate works, during the- 
Carnival of 1816, at Home he brought out " II Barbiere 
di Seviglia,*' which was everywhere received with the 
same enthusiasm. It has been pronounced ''without 
exception the most gay and delightful ccyntio op&ra in 
existenca^' 

"La Cenerentola^** or the fairy story of the glass 
slipper, written at Rome in 1817^ contains some excellent 
passages, particularly the duet, " Un segreto d'import- 
anza," and the brilliant air, "Non piu mesta." 

''La Gazza Ladra'^ was produced at Milan during 
the same year. The music is unequal, but the whole 
scene is pervaded by the hearty joyousness of peasant 
life. The beautifiil air, " Di Piacer mi balza il cor,"' so 
expressive of tender and innocent joy, is one of his hap- 
piest efforts ; there is nothing finer in all his works. 

" La Donna del Lago," and " Mos& in Egitto," contain 
passages of great power and beauty. 

"Semrramide" was produced at Venice in 1823, and is 
characterized throughout by grandeur and gorgeous 
magnificence, although somewhat noisy and florid in 
parts. The well-known cmdante movement, near the 
beginning of the overture, displays more thoughtful feel- 
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ing than is usually to be met with in Bossini's music. 
It strikes us, however, as being merely an adaptation of 
the well-known Qerman air "Freut euch des Lebens," 
(Taste life's glad moments). If so, it is happily intro- 
duced. About 1829, while in Paris, he composed the 
admirable French opera of "Guillaume Tell,'' which, on 
the whole, is accounted the greatest of all his works. 
How effectively he has introduced the beautiful melodies 
of Switzerland — a few simple notes, and we are in that 
moimtain land of freedom : the fresh green of its simny 
valleys — ^its sparkling waters — ^its herdsmen — ^its cattle 
and flocks with their tinkling bells — ^the ra/az dea vcLckes 
heard echoing fh)m the distant heights — ^the chamois- 
hunter, with his alpen-stock — ^the milk-maid, or the 
reaper, in the bright picturesque costume of her Canton, 
— all are before us as if by a magic spell ! Those who 
have visited that "bright breezy land," or learned to 
love it, will be charmed infinitely more by these few sug- 
gestive bars of Swiss music in the overture, than by the 
noisy, more mechanical movement, immediately follow- 
ing it, which usually sets inconsiderate people a-tramp- 
ing time most vigorously with their feet, although the 
master's score has no need of such an accompaniment 

During these six-and-twenty years, Bossini has been 
residing in Bologna, Paris, or Florence, leading a quiet, 
indolent life. He has only produced one work worthy of 
mention during that time — the "Stabat Mater" — ^which 
although pretty and popular, is quite operatic in style, and 
possesses neither the severity, grandeur, solemnity, nor 
depth which such a subject demands. 

Bossini will likely be known to the future as the com- 
poser of "Tell," " Semiramide," and "The Barber of 
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Seville \'' or, perhaps, by selections from the bright glit- 
tering gems of melody so profusely scattered throughout 
these and his many other operas. He is, in some re- 
spects, the Tom Moore of music. 

BELLINI. 

Bellini was bom at Catania, in Sicily, in 1806, re- 
ceived his musical education from Zingarelli, in the Con- 
servatorio of Naples, and died at Paris in 1836, at the 
early age of twenty-nine. His music is always sweet, 
expressive and graceful, at times rising into grandeur, 
although the delicate state of his health did not permit 
of his making great exertiona His style might thus 
be characterized in the language of Tennyson, between 
whose works and Bellini's music there are some striking 
analogies : — 

"A certain miracle of symmetry^ 
A miniature of loveliness — all grace 
Summed up and closed in little.'' 

Though simple and flowing, his operas contain many 
difficult passages, requiring skilful execution to evolve 
their beauty. At twenty, and twenty-one years of age 
he was the composer of several successful operas. At 
Naples he produced "Somnambula,'' an opera which has 
perhaps been more frequently performed in this country 
than any other, and the airs of which, such as "Tutto e 
sciolto,"' "Tu non sai," " Vi Raviso,"" or Ah, non giunge,'' 
are to be heard at every concert. Those who have 
listened to Jenny Lind's rendering of the latter song, 
will not fail to associate its triumphant joyousness with 
her name. 

"Norma" was produced at Milan, and is in every re- 
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gpect the greatest of all his works. It abounds in 
passages of intense passion and interest; who can forget 
*'Casta Diva/' "Mira, O Norma, "Deh! con te/' the grand 
"March of the Druids," the thrilling crisis, "Si rea io,"' 
and the ecstasy of the forgiveness and reconciliation, 
which is a triumph of art, and a. worthy conclusion to 
this marvellous tragic opera. His flowing melodies have 
all a strong family resemblance, whether they be light 
and airy, as the "Polacca,"' in "Puritani;'' graceful and 
delicately modulated as are passages in "Beatrice di 
Tenda,'' or in the "Capuletti e Montecchi;''^ lovely as 
"Somnambula;" or impassioned as "Norma." 

In Paris, he wrote in his greatest style, "I Puritani," 
which has been called by his admirers "the last song of 
the swan." In October 1835, with the fall of the leaf, 
this young and gifted genius — gentle and pure-hearted, 
as his appearance was noble and expressive, fell a victim 
to consumption, and was followed by sorrowing friends 
to his last resting place in the cemetery of Pfere la Chaise. 

A melancholy interest attaches to his memory; and 
many of his airs exercise a soothing influence on the 
mind, at once creating a natural atmosphere for them- 
selves, and wafting us far away into the regions of 
romance. If a barrel-organ plays several tunes, the 
chances are that at least one of the number is Bellini's; 
his airs being weU adapted for that instrument, and at 
the same time deservedly popular. Heard thus in 
distant snatches as we haste along the dusty street, 
sweet thoughts and associations jfrequently visit us, 
and the mind, occupied with the stem realites of life, 
feels thereby sensibly refreshed and strengthened for 

* We would particularize the air " L' Amo, L' Amo," in the latter. 
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duty. Nor should any one forget at such times the poor 
honest wandering Italian, who harms no one, supports 
life on an incredibly small pittance, and fondly lives in 
the hope of one day rejoining his loved ones in a sunny 
hoUie beyond the Alp& 

Having thus briefly alluded to some of the greatest 
composers of recent times, we can do little more than 
name a few of their successors, still living, or but recently 
passed away from amongst us. 

Donizetti, lively and brilliant, composed even more 
rapidly than Rossini, and has left sixty-three operas, 
among which are ''Anna Bolena," ''Lucrezia Borgia,'^ 
and ''Lucia di Lammermoor;'' and also the well known 
"EUsir d' Amore,'' "Marino Faliero,'* "La FiUe du 
Regiment,'' "La Favorita,'' "Linda di Chamouni," and 
"Don Pasquale.'' He died in 1848. 

Verdi, inferior to Bellini and Donizetti, is the most 
popular Italian composer of the day. His Lorribardi, 
produced twenty years ago, abounds in striking situa- 
tions and effective musia Of his later works a few of 
the most remarkable are "Nabucodonasor," "Emani," 
"Due Foscari," "La Traviata," and "II Trovatora"! 
He enjoys a European reputation. 

Boieldieu, the composer of "Le Calif de Bagdad, 
" La Dame Blanche," &c., died at Paris in 1835. 

Auber — ^the composer of "FraDiavolo," "Masaniello 
(this last opera containing the well-known and beautiful 
air, "Come o'er the moonlit sea"), " Le Cheval de Bronze, 
"Les Diamants de la Couronne," " Gustave," "La Sirfene, 

*The two finest airs from this opera, "Ah! che la Morte,** and "H 
Balen del suo sorriso," are well known. 
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**Haydee/' and other popular lyric operas-presides in 
Paris, from whence he sends forth his music to the whole 
world. 

Meyerbeer — ^the composer of " Robert le Diable," the 
"Huguenots," "Le Prophfete," "Etoile du Nord,"tad 
other French operas — ^is a native of Berlin. He attempts 
in music to deal with the mystical; his style, which seems 
to fascinate without commanding him, being generally 
sensuous, clever, and showy. When effect is desired, 
that whi^h a higher genius would at once spontaneously 
produce, he imitates by a laborious concentration of out- 
ward appliances, as in the grand chant in the cathedral 
of Palermo (in " Robert '"). However, many of his airs^ 
such as " Nobil donna e tanta onesta " (Blanche), in the 
Huguenots; "Quan je quitani la Normandi," in Robert, 
&c., are sweet, expressive, and beautiful, especially when 
sung by such an artiste as Jenny Lind. 

In the north we have Gade, Weyse, Kuhlau, and 
Lindblad, all men eminently distinguished as composers. 

Balfe — ^the composer of the " Siege of Rochelle," the 
melodies of which are sweet and flowing; "The Maid of 
Artois," "The Bohemian Girl;" (the latter popular 
throughout Europe), "The Daughter of St Mark," 
" The Enchantress," " The Bondman," " LTEtoile de Se- 
ville," "The Maid of Honour,'' "Elfrida," and other 
operas — ^was bom at Dublin, in 1808, and is well-known 
as the conductor of music in her Majesty's Theatre, and 
also in connection with most of our great concerta 

Benedict, sometime the Musical Director of Drury 
Lane, and frequently the leader at festivals and concerts, 
although a native of Germany (being bom at Stuttgart 
in 1805), has written some of the finest and most sue- 
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cessful of English operas, thoroughly adapted to English 
taste and feelings, and some of which are also well known 
on the Continent We need only name "The Gipsy's 
Warning," **The Brides of Venice," and "The Cm- 
saders." 

William Stemdale Bennet, the intimate friend of Men- 
delssohn, resides in London, and is known in Europe as 
the composer of several overtures — " The Naiades," the 
"Waldnymphe," "Parisina," and "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor" — also of numerous Concertos, Sonatas, and 
Studies for the pianoforte; Songs, Duets, and other vocal 
pieces. As a performer on the pianoforte, no one, as 
might be expected, can render the spirit of Mendelssohn's 
music with greater truthfulness and beauty of effect He 
has recently been appointed to the musical professorship 
at Cambridge. 

W. Vincent Wallace is favourably known as the com- 
poser of " Maritana," and numerous pieces for the piano- 
forte. 

Sir Henry Bishop, lately deceased, was, perhaps, the 
most eminent EngUsh musician of recent times. While 
Composer and Musical Director at Covent Garden 
Theatre, he produced many of his finest operas, having, 
between the years 1811 and 1824, composed no fewer 
than fifty dramatic pieces for that establishment, all 
more or less successful His best are his earliest, such 
as "The Maniac,'^ "The Knight of Snowdon," "The 
Virgin of the Sun," " The Miller and his Men," and 
" The Slave." Reminding us of Mozart, there is more 
truth and fine expression in these, than in his subsequent 
works which were lowered to meet the popular taste of 
the day for lighter and more showy music. In 1826 he 
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brought out " Aladdin/' since which time to his death, 
his compositions were chiefly confined to music for the 
concert room or chamber. His Operas, as a whole hastily 
and carelessly written, are now no looger performed ; but 
abounding in beautiful Songs, Duets, and Concerted 
pieces, these have mostly been transferred from the 
stage, to the latter pl^v^s of music. A pure genuine Eng- 
lish style is the charm of his best works, many of which 
seem destined to live. 

The new oratorio of '* Jeptha," by Reinthaler, is said 
to be little inferior to Mendelssohn's works, but we have 
not had an opportunity of bearing it performed. 

Instead of here particularizing the songs of Henry 
Jlussell and other popular song writers of the day; Julien, 
and the numerous composers and arrangers of pianoforte 
pieces and fashionable drawing-room music;, we will 
simply indicate three widely different sources, as supply- 
ing vocal music, which, if not quite new, has the superior 
advantage of being good— viz., the compositions of the 
Chevalier NeukonuQ, Franz Schubert, and R A Smith. 

Seldom, indeed, has greater popularity been attained 
than that awarded to the fine spirited song, by which 
Neiikomm is best known, "The Sea,'' the words* of 
which a^'e by Bapry Comwall. — :Franz Schubert's songs, 
so greatly admired by Beethoven,^ with their magni- 
ficent accompapiments and effects almost orchestral, 
require much practice to evolve that unmistakable 
po^er and b^uty which ever pertains to his genius; 
but such study is amply repaid. Of these we may name 

His words were — " Wahrlich in dem Schubert wohnt ein gottlicher 
Funke " — (Verily in Schubert dwells a diyioe spark). 
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« The Erl King," " The Wanderer/' "Ossian's Song," 
"The Surety," "The Young Nun," Soc And lastly, ere 
passing to the next portion of our subject, we name the 
«acred and secular music of the modest and unassuming 
B. A. Smith. The deep feeling, grace, simplidiy, 
pathos^ and tender beauty of his melodies are, in some 
respects, akin to the poetry of Tannahill, for whose 
songs he delighted to compose music, or to find suitable 
old airs. Although Tannahill laoks the robust vigour of 
Bums, in other respects-^ch as in fine feeling, percep- 
tion of simple natural beauty, tenderness and deUcacy 
of expres8ion>-^he is not inferior to him as a song writer. 
He has been singularly fortunate in the music to which 
his verse is wedded Words and airs sure alike beautiful, 
and songs sucb as "Jessie the Flower o' Dunblane," 
"The Lass o' Ardentinny," "Langsyne beside the Wood- 
land Bum" (R. A. Smith's own compositions), "The 
Braes o' Glenrffer," and "Loudon's bonnie Woods and 
Braes," (which he adapted and arranged), are valued by 
all who are capable of appreciating excellence in musical 
composition. 

The fact ought ever to be borne in mind, that truly 
good music, in all departments, rises in the estimation 
of persons of correct ear and refined taste with every re- 
petition; whilst that which has little else than novelty 
to recommend it, soon begins to pall with its insipidity, 
even on the ears of the most commonplace listeners. We 
have endeavoured throughout this section to indicate 
what we consider good, with a view to the guidance of 
those who may want such information in adding from 
time to time to their stores of music. For, whatever . 
class of music be preferred, it is surely better to become 
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familiar with the best of that class, than to spend as ' 
much precious time, aud more money, on that which 
gives pain to the highly cultivated ear, which is the 
natural one. Bad music alike vitiates the taste of per- 
former and listener, blunting the perception of beauty in 
its higher forms, until at length the ear finds rest and is 
content with the merely mechanical After the graces 
and moralities, few things, we maintain, will conduce more 
to render home happy and attractive than a cultivated 
taj3te for music among its various members. A present 
good, the influence is none the less in future years, 
when, it may be looking back through the vista of bygone 
days, we bridge death, time, or space, and see once more 
"the old familiar faces." Sweet Music, thus heard 
vibrating in memory, "Language fades before thy spell !'^ 

COBffPOSITION. 

Having, as we purposed, briefly glanced at various 
distinguished musicians, it may not be uninteresting to 
hear what some of these have told us regarding their 
mode of composition — ^to obtain a glimpse into the 
" study of imagination," that starry-curtained, mysterious 
chamber of the soul, intermittently lit up from horizon 
to zenith with flashiug glory transcendently bright, and 
haunted by dim shadowy throngs of 

** Shapes and forms and tendencies to shape 
That shift and vanish, change and interchange 
Like spectres ; ferment silent and sublime ;'* 

to note subtle mental processes, the crystallization, as it 
were, of ideas, as they set — ^to use the language of the 
laboratory-— arranging themselves in accordance with 
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fixed la^s, answering the requirements of Art. In its 
highest form, we have seen that all Art is but the recog- 
nition and realization of harmony; that of the mind, and 
that of outward things being subject to one and the same 
law, manifesting itself higher or lower down the stream of 
being. The pure simplicity of Nature, when truly at- 
tained in any department of Art by the humblest votary, 
will, of necessity, ever be found to accord with the grand 
orchestral music of the great universe ; for truth admits 
not of degrees. More or less may be revealed, but it is 
one in kind. 

Choron, a distinguished French writer on musical 
subjects, recently deceased, thus speaks in regard to ori- 
ginality, invention, and the development of ideas. 

" The most distinctive characteristic of genius is that 
kind of invention which creates new and original pro- 
ductions, that do not resemble preceding ones, and that 
serve as models for succeeding productions. ... It is 
found in the details as well as in the general structure ; 
in the manner as well as in the matter. An artist often 
shows as much genius in treating in his own way a com- 
mon idea as he could by producing new ideas. . . . 
The talent of invention is developed by a continual ap- 
plication of mind to the object of invention, by the study 
of original works, and by directing the attention to seek 
in all things for the relations that they may have to the 
art which we cultivate. A thousand things that appear 
indifferent or useless to an inattentive man, become very 
significant to him who refers everything to a principal 
object. 

" We are often astonished that artists should have been 
so happy in their invention, and ascribe this to superior 
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gemus. We should be mudb more astonished if we 
knew to what ciieumstances they owe these advantages. 
Ilie greater part of their talent consists in neglecting 
nothing, and in perceiving in what surrounds them every- 
thing that can have connection with their art If we 
are attentive in collecting everything thai presents it- 
self, and take care to treasure up the ideas which occur 
in fsKVOurable moments, we shall soon form a rich oollec- 
lion of materials from which we can draw when occasion 
requires. 

"Finally, we must never torture ourselves to find 
ideas, and must, especially shun that mania of originality 
which induces us to reject easy and natural idea^, and to 
run after &Bta«tical aid perpLed c«.ea.» 

Thomas Mace,, an old English musieian^ in a work en- 
titled M^bitsiG's Mony/rmrd, published in 1*676, gives ihe 
following pleasing account o£ the circumstaaces^ under 
which he had composed a little ak, or lesson^ for the 
lute^ at tte same time affording a sweet picture of do- 
mestic haj^iness. The old man, be it observed, looks 
lovingly baek ihrot^h the vista of forty years, and the 
simple language of a&ction, tend^mess^ and feeling, 
wdliBg up. gush^ fortb again in aU ite youlMid wrath 
and fireshness. " It is/' says he, " this very winter just 
forty years since I made it ; and yet it i^ new because 
all like it ; and then when I was pa£t being a suitor to 
my best beloved, deaa::est, and sweetest living mistress, 
but not married, yet contriving the best and readiest way 
towards it, and thus it was : — That very night in which 
I was thus agitated in my mind concerning her, my Uv- 
ing mistress, she being in Yorkshire and myself at Cam- 
bridge, close shut up in my chunber, still and quiet. 
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about ten or eleven o'clock at night, musing and writing 
letters to her, her mother, and some other friends ; in 
summing up and determining the whole matter concern- 
ing our marriage ; you may conceive I might have very 
intent thoughts all that time, and might meet with some 
difficulties, for as yet I had not gained her mother's con- 
sent, so that in my writings I was sometimes put to my 
studyings. At which times, my lute lying on my table, 
I sometiines took it up and walked about ray chamber, 
letting my fancy drive which way it would — ^for I studied 
nothing at that time as to music — ^yet m^ secret genius 
or fancy prompted my fingers, do what I could, into this 
very hmnour, so that every time I walked and took up 
my lute, in the interim betwixt writing and studying, 
this ayre would needs offer itself unto me continually ; 
insomuch that at the last, liking it well, and lest it shoxdd 
be lost, I took paper and set it down, taking no further 
notice of it at that time ; but afterwards it passed abroad 
for a very pleasant and delightful ayre among alL Yet 
I gave it no name till a long time after, nor taking more 
notice of it in any particular kind than of any other my 
composures of that nature. But after I was married, 
and had brought my wife home to Cambridge, it so fell 
out that one rainy morning I staid within, and in my 
chamber my wife and I were all alone, she intent upon 
her needle works, and I playing upon my lute at the 
table by her. She sat very still and quiet, listening to 
all I played without a word a long time, till at last I 
happened to play this lesson, which, as soon as I had 
once played,' she earnestly desired me to play it again ; 
' for,' said she, ' that shall be called my lesson.' From 
whicL-worda, so spoken with emphasis and accent, it pre- 
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Bently came into my remembrance the time when, and the 
occasion of its being produced, and I returned her this 
answer, namely, that it may very properly be called your 
lesson ; ior when I composed it you were wholly in my 
fancy, and the chief object and ruler of my thoughts, 
telling her how and when it was made ; and, tiierefore, 
ever after, I thus called it my mistress, and most of my 
scholars since call it * Mra Mace' to this day/'^ 

Mozart's views of composition are illustrated by the 
following anecdote, given by Holms: — ^2" During one of 
his journeys, Mozart was the guest of a musician, whose 
son, a boy of twelve years old, already played the piano- 
forte very skilfully. ' But, Herr Kapellmeister,' said the 
boy, * I should like very much to compose something; 
How am I to begin ?' * PAo, pho, you Taust wait' * You 
composed much earlier ? ' * But asked nothing about it. 
If one has the spirit of a composer, one writes beca/use 
one ca/nnot hdp it' At these words, which were uttered 
in a lively manner by Mozart, the boy looked downcast 
and ashamed. He, however, said, * I merely meant to 
ask if you could recommend me to any book.' ' Come, 
come,' returned Mozart, kindly patting the boy's cheek, 
* all that is of no usa Here, here, and here,' pointing to 
the ear, the head, and heart> ' is your school If all is 
right there, then you may take the pen without delay.'** 

The same great musician, in answer to his friend the 

Baron V , who wished to be enlightened on his mode 

of composition, thus writes — " I am now come to the 
most diflScult part of your letter, which I would willingly 
pass over in silence, for here my pen denies me its ser- 

* Quoted from "Hogarth's History of Music," vol. i., pp. 118-20. 
s Life of Mozart, p. 236. 
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vice. Still I will try, even at the risk of being well 
laughed at. You say you should like to know my way 
of composing, and what method I follow in writing works 
of some extent I can really say no more on this sub- 
ject than the following ; for I myself know no more about 
it, and cannot account for it When I am, as it were, 
completely myself, entirely alone, and of good cheer — 
say, travelling in a carriage, or walking after a good 
meal, or during the night when I cannot sleep— it is on 
such occasions that my ideas flow best and most abun- 
dantly. Whence and how they come I know not ; nor 
can I force them. Those ideas that please me I retain 
in memory, and am accustomed, as I have been told, to 
hum them to myself. If I continue in this way, it soon 
occurs to me how I may turn this or that morsel to ac- 
count, so as to make a good dish of it, that is to say, 
agreeably to the rules of counterpoint, to the peculiarities 
of the various instruments, &c." (There is much in 
this &c.) 

" All this fires my soul, and, provided I am not dis- 
turbed, my subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized 
and defined, and the whole, though it be long, stands 
almost complete and finished in my mind, so that I can 
survey it, like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a 
glanca Nor do I hear in my imagination the parts 
successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at once 
(gleich alles zusa/m/men). What a delight this is, I cannot 
tell ! All this inventing, this producing, takes place in 
a pleasing, lively dream. Still the actual hearing of the 
tout eTisemble is after all the best What has been thus 
produced I do not easily forget ; and this is, perhaps, 
the best gift I have my Divine Maker to tliank for. 
" When I proceed to write down my ideas, I take out 
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of the bag of my fnemoty, if I may use that phrase, what 
has previously been collected into it in the way I haye 
mentioned. For this reason the committing to paper is 
done quickly enough j for everything is, as I said tefore^ 
already finished, and it rarely difiers on paper from what 
it was in my imagination. At this occupation I can, 
therefore, suffer myself to be disturbed ; for whatever 
may be going on around me, I write, and even talk^ but 
only of fowls and geese^ or of Gretel or Barbel, or some 
such matters^ But why my productions take from my 
hand that particular form said style that makes them 
Moza/ftieh, and different from the works of other com- 
posers, is, probably, owing to the same cause which ren- 
ders my nose so or so large, so aquiline, or, in diort, 
makes it Mozart's, and different from those of other 
people. For I realty do not study or aim art; amy origin- 
ality ; I should, in fact^ not be able to describe in what 
mine consists, though I think it quite natural that 
persons who have really an individual appearance of 
their own, are also differently organized from others, 
both externally and internally. At least I know that I 
have constituted myself neither the one way nor the other. 
" May this suffice, and never, my best friend, never 
again trouble me with such subjects. I also beg you 
will not believe that I break off for any other reason, 
but because I have nothing further to say on that point 
To others I should not have answered ; but have thought, 
miitscki, butschi, quittle, etehe, molape, rtewing"^ 

* "Such language as thisVas, certainly never heard but by Panurge, 
in the Island of Lanterns," says Holms (Life, p. 318). If not invented 
at the moment, may we not have here a reminiscence of nursery-lore, 
where nonsense words, in connection with games are of frequent 
occurrence ? 
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Sueh a singularly interesting glimpse into the work- 
ings of a great mind — although the individual experience 
of every compoeer may be somewhat differen1>'^fairly 
exhausts, we believe, all that can be said on the main 
features of the subject 

The subject matter fised, the n^usieian diooses that 
key, time, and rhythm which he feek to be most in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of his theme, and best adapted 
for its expression, consistent with execution, the capa- 
bilities of different instruments, &e. The magic effect of 
time and rhythm on the character of music is very mani- 
fest, any sudden change acting electrically on the nerves. 
So with a change from the majctf to the imnor mode. 
Some maintain that each key has its own inh^ent ab- 
solute ({ualiti^„ and, possibly, such subtle analogies and 
delicate shades of difference may exist ; for everything 
conmected with music, both as a science and an art, that 
can in any way add power to expression, is perceived 
aad kid imder contribution by the great musicim The 
great variety of circumstances under which certain keys 
are employed, would tend ta show that, however this may 
be, for more depends on therdative modulation of the 
notes within a given scale, whatever be the key which is 
adopted. Without unreservedly subscribing to the fol- 
lowing passage from the QuaHerly Review, all must 
admire' its fine discrimination, masterly clearness, and 
great beauty of expression ; — 

" A whole Bridgewater treatise might have been not 
unworthily devoted to the wonderful varieties of keys 
alone, and theit Providential adaptation, as we may say 
without presumption, to the various moods of hiunanity. 
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A composer is now helped so far forward on his road ; 
the ground-colour is ready laid which is to pervade his 
whole work. It is for him to choose between the day- 
light of a major-key, and the soft twilight) or murky 
gloom of the minor ; to feel whether he wants the ear- 
nest, honest, grand matter-of-fact of the natural key, or 
the happy, fearless, youthful brightness of the key of G, 
or the soft luxuriant complaint, yet loving its sorrow^ of 
A flat He knows whether he requires the character of 
triumphant praise given by two sharps, as in the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, by Handel, or the Sanctus and Hosanna 
of Mozart's Requiem ; or the wild demoniacal defiance 
of C minor, as in the Allegro of the Freischutz overture ; 
or the enthusiastic gladness of four sharps, as in the song 
of Di Placer ; or the heart-chilling horror of G minor 
as in Schubert's Erl King, and all the Erl kings that we 
have known. He knows what he is to choose for, anxious 
fears, or lover's entreaties, or songs of liberty, or dead 
marches, or any occasion, in short, which lies within the 
province of music — though exceptions to these rules 
must occur to every amateur, in which the intense feel- 
ing of the composer seems to triumph over the natural 
expression of the key. That most solenm of all human 
compositions, the Dead March in "Saul," is not only in 
the full common chord of the natural key, but modulates 
through the lively keys of C and D — a magnificent de- 
vice for implying the depth of the sorrow by the tri- 
umphant strength of the consolation. The Andante to 
the Freischutz Overture, too, has a deep shade of melan- 
choly over it, which we could hardly have supposed 
reconcileable with the natural key it is in. 
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«'A Change of key is the most powerful engine in <he 
hands of a musician : it is the lifting of a curtain or the 
overshadowing of a cloud ; it is the coolness of a deep 
forest after the heat of the plain ; it is the sudden hurling 
from the throne to the dungeon ; it is the hope of life 
after the sentence of death. Every modulation is a sur- 
prise, a warning, a tantalizing to the heart We cannot 
bear the.monotony of one key long, even the most joyfuL 

* Prithee weep, May Lilian ; 

Gaiety without eclipse 
WearieUi me, May Lilian.' 

We long for *a mournful muse, soft pity to infuse.' Nor 
can we bear perpetual modulation ; every mind instinc- 
tively feels this when, after following a restless recitative 
from key to key, touching many but resting in none, 
till the ear seems to have lost all compass and rudder, 
the full dominant and tonic chord comes gratefully to 
the rescue, and leads us slowly and majestically into safe 
harbour/' 

MUSICAL EXECUTION. 

Though we thus trace ideas as they are variously de- 
veloped from the first suggestion till they stand written 
out in full score, it yet remains that a musical composi- 
tion be performed in order that we may hear it — and 
much of the effect is dependent on execution. Execu- 
tion itself depends — ^first, on power and musical taste to 
perceive and appreciate the spirit and intention of the 
master whose works are being read; and then on a 
perfect rendering and pronunciation of these. Perfect 
command of muscle, and skill requisite to master such 
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mechanical difficulties as may arise in the management 
of the voice or of instruments, can only be acquired by 
much diligent and patient labour. When hearing a 
skilftd performer, people seldom consider the great 
amoimt of sunk capital, in time and practice, which such 
proficiency indicates. Haydn was frequently eighteen 
hours a-day at his pianoforte, even when at the height 
of his fame ; Porpora kept Oaffarelli five years at one 
sheet of exercises, and made him the first singer in the 
world. Sad to think that they who thus confer on the 
composer, as it were, an ever-renewed life, who for the 
time become gifted 7ned/ia between the silent score and 
the listening heart, should pass away, leaving behind 
them traces so few and so slight ; that the marvellous 
playing of the greatest masters themselves, and of men, 
such as Hummel, whose pianoforte improvisions were 
even finer than anything they have written, should be so 
evanescent; iJiat the sweetness, smoothness, graceful 
finish, and exquisite expression of Corelli^s performances 
on the violin — ^he who, when people talked whilst he 
was playing, would lay down his instrument, and with 
quiet humour apologize for having interrupted the con- 
versation; the marvels wrought by Paganini, "the 
wizard of the bow ;" or the deep feeling, energy, calm 
melancholy grace, fertile imagination, and odd fancies, 
original rhythms and progressive harmonies of Chopin 
on the pianoforte, should only survive in memory for a 
time, and then only in words ! Farinelli, Mara, Billing- 
ton, Catalani, Pisaroni, and Pasta, who " sang so sweetly 
and so well," are now only of the past : Braham is no 
more; and Cardan's harp is silent. Who has not listened 
with delight, to the brilliant touch of a Thalberg or 
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Moschelles, to the straightforward classic renderings of 
Hailfe, to Madame Graver, Madame Schumann, or to the 
massive strength and exquisite delicacy displayed by 
Madame Pleyel, who, in point of execution, is perhaps 
the queen of the pianoforte i The magic touch of the 
latter performer would almost persuade us that in chro- 
matic runs we have all the enharmonic intervals, the 
music now rippling out in clear silvery waves — now roll- 
ing grandly forth in mighty billows — now so light and 
airy, that we could mark a fairy's footfall on the graso — 
now, budly raging, an orchestral storm. Fair lady, thine 
is the art of the enchantress, saad we own thy potent 
spell ! So with Pe^ze, Gilardoni, Dreschler, Bottessini, 
or Piatti on the violoncello, or contra basso ; Pico, the 
blind Sardinian minstrel, with his marvellous warblings 
on the simple pastoral pip6 ; Sivori, Ernst, or Remenyi 
on the violin; the amazing volubility of Ronconi, or 
of Lablache who, in buffo singing, *' utters tunes,*' 
as Shakspere hath it, ^'as if he had eaten ballads;" and 
so also with the great vocalists, Bubini, Mario, Giug- 
lini, Grisi, Sontag, Garcia, Alboni, Spezzia, Piccolomini, 
and Jenny Lind, who enable us to appreciate the ex- 
pression, and agree with the poet who pronounced " the 
human voice divine," These, alas ! shall one day be- 
come mere traditiona Of Jenny Lind's singing, a 
writer in the Athenceum has justly and beautifully said, 
that its "truth is equalled by the firmness of tone ;" in 
the " Swedish Echo-song, with its quaint intervals, the 
strange laugh which breaks its burden, and the dying 
fall at its close," she is unapproached. ** Such consum- 
mate musical skill and vocal science were, probably, 
never before pressed into ballad interpretation, and the 
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eflFect is unique and delicious — ^hearty, without a tone 
too much of homeliness — easy, yet exquisite in its finisL" 
Long may she live to enchant the world, and receive the 
blessings of those whose sufferings have been alleviated 
by the benevolent outpourihgs of her womanly heart ! 

MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 

The same musical performance is listened to with 
every degree of appreciation by different individuals in 
a general audience, there being every variety of tempera- 
ment, sensibility, imagination, and training. Some few 
there are, otherwise very estimable, and even persons of 
refined taste, who, notwithstanding Shakspere's male- 
diction, would seem from neglect or otherwise, to be or- 
ganically incapable of deriving any pleasure from this 
source. Dr. Johnson, for example, thought music '^ the 
most bearable of noises.'^ The beauty of simple melody 
reaches the greatest number. Harmony, which, to give 
a French definition, is " a succession of chords subjected 
to certain laws, according to which several different 
melodies, governed by a common rhythm, and heard to- 
gether, produce an agreeable effect on the ear,'^ is more 
complex, more penetrating, more suggestive ; but it re- 
quires cultivation of heart, head, and ear, ere its full 
beauty, which is relative to all the universe, be perceived 
and felt 

If the music be of the highest order, and rendered in 
the best possible way, in order to perfect sympathy with 
its vibrations, our spirits must also be in perfect tune. 

Many as listless as the unobservant boy in the well- 
known story of " Eyes and No Eyes," hear as if they 
heard not, and experience no deep emotions of any kind ; 
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others listen to a song entirely for the sake of the words. 
Music is doubtless a beautiful commentary, and, "married 
to immortal verse/' gives colour and expression to an 
infinily of meaning which words alone can but feebly 
indicate and never adequately convey. "Music/' says 
Dr. Chahners, " apart from words, is powerfully fitted 
both to represent and awaken the mented processes, in- 
asmuch that, without the aid of spoken characters, many 
a stoiy of deepest interest is most impressively told, 
many a noble or tender sentiment is most emphatically 
conveyed by it . . . The power and expressiveness of 
music may well be regarded as a most beauteous adap- 
tatiim of external nature to the moral constitution of 
man. ... Its sweetest sounds are those of kind affec- 
tion — ^its sublimest sounds are those most expressive of 
moral heroism, or most fitted to prompt the aspirations 
and resolves of exalted piety." 

To the truly musical, an instrumental performance of 
the highest order, with its combinations and depths of 
harmony, furnishes an atmosphere for teeming thought, 
and the " soul,'' as Hamlet quaintly expresses it, " hath 
elbow room." The one field — ^the vocal — is certainly 
somewhat narrowed and circumscribed ; the other — ^the 
instrumental — ^being oK mtmo, is limitless and vast 

Music alone acts immediately on the soul, spirit speak- 
ing to spirit. The poet delights tis with his creations ; 
the musician floods us with harmony, and a^s for our 
own. Rich chords, wild cadences, passages bold and 
strident, gushes of tenderness, deUcious modulations— 
now swelling and deepening in mysterious chromatics, 
now fading aU away in "stany minora "-*re fitted to 
suggest to a mind possessed of sensibility and imagination, 

VOL. n. H 



"Hopes, andlefM« that kindle hope, 
An indistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cheriBhed long;" 

or call forib patnoi^^iQ^ oarviBg the sprit to ded4s of 
heroic daring. Let us loolf. lor a* little at Ijotb sides of 
the pictura The siippla^ qumnt, exquisite, penetr^tipg,. 
and loveable £Ua b^ns a cbaptar with, '^I hav^ uo 
ear/' going m to explain that he is »ot "by nature, 
destitute of those exterior twin appendage, hanging, 
ornaments, and (£urchiteotiirally speaking) haudsome^ 
volutes to tibe bunwit capital *. , , those ingenio^is 
labjTOitbine inlets-^tbpse indispensable side -intelli- 
gencers '' • . . but of an ear "/or Tnusie" And further 
on, how huweTOusly he describes his musical pufferfngs ! 
"Above all, those insufferable opncertos, ajod pieces of 
music, as they are called, do plague ai^d embitter my 
apprehension. Words are something; but to be ex- 
posed to an endless bs^ttery of mere sounds:-^to be long 
a-dying — ^to lie sti'^tched upon a rack of roses — tf> keep 
up langour by unintermittc^ effort— to pile honey upon 
sugar and sugar upon houey to an interminable, tedious 
sweetness — ^to fill up sound with feeling, and strain idea^ 
to keep pace with it — ^to gaze on empty frames, and be 
forced to make the pictures for yourself— to read a book, 
aU stops, and be obUged to supply the verbal matter — ? 
to invent extempore tragedies to answer to the vague 
gestures of an inexplicable rambling music — these are 
faint shadows of what I havQ undergone from a series of 
the ablest-executed pieces of this empty instrumeTUal 
muaic," It will, we doubt not, readily be perceived 
that such a passage, and others throughout the essay, 
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could only have be^ written by one whoAe musical ap- 
predation and seuBlbiUtles were of a high order. The 
experience of others in regard to instrumental music 
may lead them to apply those words of WilEam lithgow, 
the old Scottish traveller, who, spealdng of his nineteen 
years' peregrinations, quaintly writes—-'* For my part 
what I have reaped is, by a dear-lxMight knowledge, as 
it we(re a small eontentm^t in a never-^ntenting sub- 
ject, a Utter-pleasant ta^te of a sweet seasoned sour; 
and, all in all, what I found was more than ordinary re- 
jofeing, in an extraicwdinaty sorrow of delights.*' * 

Tfa# writar in the Qua/rterly, whom we have already 
quoted, admirably says, '^Let us now turn to those pure 
mtuiical ideas whieh give no aocount of their meaning or 
origin, and Heed not to do it^-^to that delicious Oerrriaai 
Ooea/n of the symphony and the sonatar^to those songs 
without words which we find in eveiy adagio and an- 
dante of Mozart and Beethoven — &a more, as we must 
say, than in those dreamy creations, beautiful as they 
aare, expressly oomposed as such by Mi^adelssohn. These 
are the true independent forms of mudc, which adhere 
to n6 given subject, and require us to approach them in 
no particular frame o^ feeling, but rather show the 
^Btnentiai capacities ofthe muse by having no object but 
her, and her, alone. We do not want to know what a 
composer thought of, when he conceived a symphony. 
It pins us down to one train of pleasure; wha:ieas, if he 
w flowed the free range of our fancy, without any pre- 
cc»iceived idea whteh he must satisfy, he gives us a 
htmdred There is a great pleasure in merely watdiing 
Beethoven's aart oi conversation—- how he wanders and 

* Travels and Voyages, Part i., p. 8. 
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strays, Coleridge-like, from the path, loses himself, ap- 
parently, in strange subjects and irrevalent ideas, till you 
wonder how he wiU ever find his way back to the ori- 
ginal argument There is a peculiar delight in letting 
the scenery of one of his symphonies merely pass before 
us, studying the dim Turner-like landscape, from which 
objects and landmarks gradually emerge, feeling a strange 
modulation passing over the scene, like a heavy cloud, 
the distant sunlight melodies still keeping their places, 
and showing the breadth of the ground by the slow pace 
at which they shift towards us. There is an infinite 
interest in following the mere wayward mechanism of 
his ideas — ^how they dart up a flight of steps, like children 
on forbidden ground, each time gaining a step higher, 
and each time flung back — how they run the gauntlet 
of the whole orchestra, chased farther and fiirther by 
each instrument in turn ; are jostled, entangled, separated, 
and dispersed, and at length flung pitilessly beyond tiie 
confines- of the musical scene. But wait; one soft blos- 
som-link holds the cable, a timid clarionet fastens on, 
other voices beckon, more hands are held out, and in a 
moment the whole fleet of melody is brought back in 
triumph and received with huzzas. It is sufficiently 
amusing, too^ to watch how he treats his instruments; 
how he, at first, gives them all fair play, then alternately 
seizes, torments, and disappoints them, till they wax 
impatient, and one peeps in here and another tries to 
get afooting there; and at first they are timid, and thm 
bold, and some grow fretful and others coquettish, and 
at length all deafen you with the clamour of thrir rival 
claims. There is varied pleasure in these and many other 
fantastic ideas which he conjures up; but there is quite 
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as much in sitting a passive recipient, and giving your- 
self no account of your enjoyment at all . . . Pure 
worldless music has too mysterious and unlimited a range 
for us to know precisely what it meana'' Thus what 
Wordsworth has said of poetiy is yet more applicable to 
music — 

''Things that are, aie not 
As the mind answers to them, or the heart 
Is slow or prompt to feel." 

Want of appreciation, however, may at times, though 

more rarely, arise from superior taste on the part of the 
listener; for, there assuredly is both good and bad music, 
and every degree of excellence lying between the two 
extremes. 

"Some music," said Coleridge, "is above me ; most 
music is beneath ma I like Beethoven and Mozart, or 
else some of the aerial compositions of the elder Italians, 
as Palestrina and Carissimi ; and I love FurcelL The 
best sort of music is, what it should be, sacred ; • the next 
best^ military, has fallen to the lot of the devil Good 
music never tu^ me, nor sends me to sleep. I feel 
physically refreshed and strengthened by it, as Milton 
says he did." 

Certain musicians would seem to have followed Mar- 
cello's satirical advice, given in "Teatro aUa Moda, or an 
easy and certain method of composing and performing 
Italian Operas aJFter the modem manner." "The modem 
poet," says he, writing in 1720, " should completely ab- 
stain from reading the ancient writers, for this reason, 
that the ancient writers never read the modems." ! ! Or 
the more recent directions ot Weber, who, writing in the 
same satirical vein, thus points out the hidden beauties, 
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while giving an analjsii^, of the last new gymj^iiy. Tb^ 
passage is contained in The Life of a Composer, " Do 
you imagine, says he, " that in these enlightened timea, 
when all rules are set at nought, and all difficulties 
cleared at a bound, a oomposer will, out of compliment 
to you, cramp his divine, gigantic, and high-soaring 
fancies? Thank heaven, we have nothing to do now 
with regularity, clearness, keeping and truth of ex- 
pression ; all these things ar^ left to such old-fashicmed 
masters as Qluck^ Handel, and Mozart No 1 Attend 
to the materials of the newest symphony which I have 
received from Yienna, and which may serve as a recipe 
for this kind of compositipn. Firsts a alow movement^ 
full of short, broken ideas, no one of which has the 
slightest connection with another ; eveiy ten minutes or 
so a few striking chords ; then a muffled rumbling on 
the kettle drums, and a mysterious passage or two for 
the violas^ all worked up with a due proportion of stops 
and pauses. Then comes a raging movement, in manag- 
ing which the principal consideration is to avoid follow- 
ing up any particular idea, thus leaving the more for the 
hearer to make out for himself. Sudden transitions, 
too, from one key to another should by no means be 
omitted : nor need this put you out of the way< To run 
once through the semitones, and drop into that key 
which is most convenient, is sufficient, and you have a 
modulation off-hand. The great point is to avoid every- 
thing that looks like a conformity to rule — ^rules are 
made for eveiy-day people, and only cramp the feeedcan 
of genius." 

Such disjointed productions find enthusiastic admirers 
among that numerous class who indiscriminately praise on 
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authority good music wliich they do not tmdeTstand, along 
with thstt which conteuns less thtoi nothing to be under- 
istood ; the veriest trdish, if noisy and possessed of a dis- 
tinctly marked medianical rhyilim, far outweighing in 
their private estimation the fineert movements of a master. 
'^Now is it not a thing to be deeply lamented/' says Dr. 
George Wilson, ''that the sensitive ears, with which 
almost every one of us has been gifted by Qod, are so 
little educated, that they might as well be stuffed with 
tow, or plugged with lead, for any good use we make of 
them? To be sure, we keep them suffiGi€aitly open to 
hear all the gossip about us, and can most of us tell 
When the cannons are firing; but as for training them 
to that exquisite sense of melody or harmony of which 
they are siBSieeptibie, how few do itT' Beeflioven thus 
expresses his own feelings, thinking aloud as it were, in 
reference to notusic, regarding it eis "a higher revelation 
than all their wisdom and philosophy,'' not antagonistic 
thereto, but superadded to all else, and going deeper and 
further. "I have,'' he says, "no friend, I must needs 
live alone with myself; but I well know that God is 
nearer to me in my art than others. I commune with 
Him without fear ; evermore I have acknowledged and 
understood Him. And I am not fearful concerning my 
music ; no evil &te can befall it ; and be to whom it is 
intelligible must bo free from aU the palteittess that others 
drag about with them. . . . Music gives presentiment 
of heavenly knowledge, and that which the spirit feels 
sensual in it is the embodyiilg of spirittial knowledge. 
Although the spirits live upon music as one Kves upon 
air, yet it is something else spiritually to understand it ; 
but the more the soul draws out of its sensual nourish- 
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ment, the more ripe does the spirit become for a happy 
intelligence with it. But few attain to this; for as 
thousands engage themselves for love's sake — and among 
these thousands love does not reveal itself, although 
they all occupy th^nnselves of love — ^in like manner do 
thousands hold communion with music, and do not 
possess its revelation.'' A great truth beautifully ex* 
pressed! 

Time, plaoe, and season, have all to do with our enjoy* 
ment of music. 

''How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and tme perfection I"^ 



Coleridge, in his " lines composed in a Concert Room, 
detesting the "scented rooms," where the "gaudy throng 
listen to " intricacies of laborious song," thus writes — 

" These feel not Music's genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature's passion-warbled plaint ; 
But when the long-breathed singer's uptrilled strain 
Bursts in a squall — they gape for wonderment. 
• • • • • 

" give me, £rom this heartless scene released^ 
To hear our old musician, blind and grey, 
(Whom stretching from my nurse's arms I kissed,) 

His Scotti A tunes and warlike marches play, 
By moonshine, on the balmy summer-night, 

The while I dance amid the tedded hay 
With merry maids, whose ringlets toss in light. 

** Or lies the purple evening on the bay 

Of the calm glassy lake, let me hide 
Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees. 

For round their roots the fisher's boat is tied. 
On whose trim seat doth Edmund stretch at ease. 
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And, while tihe laasy boat sways to and fro, 
Breathes in hia flute sad airs, so wild and slow. 
That his own cheek is wet with quiet tears." ^ 

Such is always the feeling of the trae artist, and those 
who Bympathetically ga«. read, or liaten, also shaxe it 
-with him. 

Beddoes, in ''Lines written in Switzerland/'^ thus 
describes the audience, fit though few, he would wish to 
reach:-— 

"Not in the popular play-house or full throng 
Of opera-gazers, longmg for deceit ; 
Not in the Telyet day-bed, novel-strewn, 
Or in tiie interval of pot and ]Hpe ; 
Not between sermon and the scandalous paper, 
May verse like this ere hope an eye to find on't. 
But if there be, who, having laid the loved 
Where they may drop a tear in roses' cups. 
With half their hearts inhabit other worlds; 
If there be any — ah I were there but few— 
Who watching the slow lighting up of stars. 
Lonely at eve, like seamen sailing near 
Some island-city where their dearest dwell, 
Cannot but gpiess, in sweet imagining, — 
Alas I too sweet, doubtful, and melancholy, — 
Which light is glittering from their lov'd one's home: 
Such may, perchance, with favourable mind. 
Follow my thought along its mountainous path.*' 

Beethoven frequently expressed himself in a similar 
manner. 

GoBthe said, that perfectly to enjoy mtisic, he required 
to shut his eyes, for he always felt disturbed by the 
awkward gestures and motions of the performers. In 
this he was by no means singular. 

^ Poems of Coleridge. Pickering's edition, pp. 132-3. 
s Poems by T. L. Beddoes. Pickering, vol. i., pp. 21M6. 
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" How sweetly," saya good Bishop HaII, *' doth this 
music sound in this dead season ! In the day-time it 
would not, it could not so much affect the ear. All har- 
monious soimds are advanced by a silent datkness/' 
So Lorenzo to Jesrica, in the Merdicmt of V&n,ide, finely 
expresses the same feeling : 

''How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and Ut the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night, - 
Become the touches of sweet harmony ! " 

Portia to Nerissa: 

"MfiaidI Hflrk! . . . 
Methinks it dOCtad» much sweeter than by ddiy." 

And Milton in Comus : 

" Can Any mortal miiciure of earth's mottld 
Breathe such divine, enchanting lUTishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal Air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the winger 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted Night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven-down 
Of Darkness, till it smil'd ! " 

Job, Isaiah, and David, all refer with peculiar feelings 
of gratitude and joy to Him who giveth his people 
" songs in the night V 

Those who are so unfortunate as to have no oac for 
Music, understand no* its power— its " sweet power 'y^ and 
should they, in like manner, have no eye, a peliating by 
Turner, for the very same reasozi, will to them appear an 
unmeaning daub. On the other hand, tiiey who are 
keenly sensitive to music's many deep, inner sympathies 
and associations with nature ; with time or place ; with 
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parsons, environments, and events; with the past, with 
the future ; the lights and shadows of both ; with feelings 
long dormant or dead> and states that have passed for 
ever away; or even with the delicate^ volatile, yet vivid 
creations of loveliness, which come and go unbidden, 
floating like dreams before the mind, experience emotions 
of delight not to be derived from any other source, and 
at once assign to it a high> if not the highest place in 
the arts. To such minds Music is verily ''the purest 
Sanscrit of the feelings,'" the poetry of the soul ! 

WOKD PICTimES OF MUSIC. 

In every age, we have seen the Kings of Thought 
delighting to honour musics— Shakspere most of all 
Milton is everywhere more musical than picturesque; 
and in the Pa/rtxdiso of the Dwvna Com/niedia, it has 
been justly observed by Hallam that Dante makes use 
of but "tiiL leading idL-LigH Music, aad Motion !" 
In other walks of literature, Madame de Stael, Rousseau, 
Burke, and Jean Paul Richter, may be mentioned 
amongst those who have written appreciatingly aad well 
of music — ^the latter especially, wherever it is alluded to 
throughout his numerous worka 

At the present day, in Paris, Madame Dudevant 
[George Sand] and Jules Janin — ^the latter styled the 
"Boi du Feuilleton'* — ^frequently attempt vivid pictures 
of music. Such descriptions abound in "Consuelo." 
Although yeaxs have passed since we read that singular 
work, we yet hear the Coimt's music in the cave, but it 
leaves a sickly, morbid impression on the miad which is 
so painfully real, that for relief we instantly, in memory, 
turn to the Abbot's flower garden, and in the dewy 
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freshness of the morning, or the mellow sunny bright- 
ness of noon, again behold its beauty and feel its 
deUcious fi^gmnce stealing over the senses. 

The English language is rich in musical description — 
less stramed, and much more healthy in tone than that 
to which we have iust alluded Numerous examples 
might be given, boi in poetry and prose, from writers 
old and new ; a few, however, will suffice. 

Of the following fragment — "Contention of a Bird and 
a Musician," from The Lover^a Mda/achcly, by John 
Ford — Charles Lamb thus writes: "This story, which 
is origin^ly to be met with in 'Strada's Prolusions,' 
has been paraphrased in rhyme by Crashaw, Ambrose 
Philips, and others; but none of these versions can at all 
compare with this blank verse of Ford'& It is as fine as 
anything in Beaumont and Fletcher; and almost equals 
the strife which it celebratea'* 

" Menaphon, Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign'd 
To glorify their Tempo, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 
To Thessaly I came; and living private. 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions. 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves, 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention. 
That art or nature ever were at strife in. 

^^AmethM. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 

" Men, I shall soon resolve you. 
A sound of music touched mine ears — or rather, 
Indeed entranced my soul. As I stole ncai*er, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
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This youth, this fair-fac'd youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming (as it seem'd) so bold a challenge 
To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds. 
That as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wond'ring at what they heard. I wonder'd too. 

"Amet, And so do I; good! on — 

" Men, A Nightingale, 
Nature's best skill'd musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well shaped youth could touch, she sung her own: 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she 
The nightingale did with her various notes 
Reply to: for a voice, and for a sound, 
Amethus, 'tis much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

*^Amet, How did the rivals part? 

** You term them rightly ; 
For they were rivals, and their mistress harmony. — 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger: that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cleffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice: 
To end the controversy, in a rapture. 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning. 
Concord in discord, lines of diff 'ring method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 
. "Amet, Now for the bird. 

" Men, The bird, ordain'd to be 
Music^s first martyr^ strove to imitate 
These several sounds: which when her warbling throat 
Fail'd in, for grief down dropt she on his lute 
And brake her heart I It was the qaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror, upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 
That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
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Mine own trnmanly weaknest, that made me 
A fellow-monmer with him. 

" Amet. I belieye thee. 

" Men. He look'd upon the trophies of his art, 
Then nigh'd, then wip'd his eyes, then 9igh*d, and cried: 
' Alas, poor creature 1 I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it ; 
Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent Wood, 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimdy end:* and in that sorrpw, 
As he was poshing it against a troet 
1 suddenly stept m,^* 

We have already quoted several beautiful and philo- 
sophical passages on music, from the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browna Of the following, from De Quincey's 
" Vision of Suddeu Death/' we would say, 

"List, mortals, if your ears be true, . , . 
And hearken even to ecstacy ! " 

"Fragment of music too pasionate, heard once and 
heard no more, what aileth thee that thy deep-rolling 
chords come up at intervals through all the worlds of 
sleep, and after forty years have lost no element of 
horror? . . . Music and incense, blossoms from forests, 
and gorgeous corymbi from vintages, amidst natural 
carolling and the echoes of sweet girlish laughter. . . . 
Sweet funeral bells from some incalculable distance, 
wailing over the dead that die before the dawn. . . , 
Then was completed the passion of the mighty fugue. 
The golden tubes of the organ, which, as yet, had but^ 
muttered at intervals — gleaming amongst clouds and 
surges of incense— threw up as from fountaing unfathom- 
able, columns of heart-shattering music." ^ 

*De Qttineey, vol. iv., p. 354. 
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And m his ^ConfeiBBioiis of an English OpiumrEater/^ 
we fi^d tbi^ i^agpificient icleacription :-*-"The dream coiO'' 
menced with ^ mi^ic which now I often heard in dreams 
— Si, mufiio of pri^paration ai^d of awakening guspense-^a 
inusio Ufee the openmg of the Coronation Antiiem, and 
which, like that, g^y^ the feeling of a vast march, of in- 
finite cavalcades filing off, and the tre$4 of innumerable 
armies. The morning was come of a mighty d^-*<Ha day 
of criids and of final hope for humitn nature^ then suffer- 
ing some mysterious eclipse, and labouring in some dread 
extremity. Somewhere, I knew not where— somehow, 
I knew not how — ^by some beings, I knew not whom — 
a battle, a strife, an agony wa* oonductipg-^^was evolv- 
ing like a great dr^m% or piece of music, with which 
my sympathy was the more insupportable from my con- 
fusion as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its pos- 
sible issue. I, as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, 
we make ourselves central to every movement), had the 
power, and yet, had not the power to decide it I had 
the power, if I could raise myself, to will it; and yet 
again had not the power; for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable 
guilt 'Deeper than ever plummet sounded,' I lay 
inactive. Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier cause 
than ever yet the sword had pleaded or trumpet had pro- 
claimed. Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to and 
fro; trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not 
whether from the good cause or the bad ; darkness and 
lights; tempest and human faces; and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and the features 
that were worth all the world to me, and but a moment 
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allowed^ and clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, 
and then— everlasting farewells I And with a sigh, such 
as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother 
uttered the abhorred name of Death, the sound was re-- 
verberated^-everlasting farewells ; and again, and yet 
again reverberated — everlasting farewells ! 

"And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — *I will 
sleep no more !' '' 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning thus writes in her vision 
of Poets : — 

"So works this music on the earth ; 
God so admits it, sends it forth. 
To add another worth to worth — 

"A new creation-bloom that rounds 
The old- creation, and expounds 
His Beautiful in tuneful sounds. 

" *Kow hearken I ' Then the Poet gazed 
Upon the angel glorious-faced, 
Whose hand, majestically raised, 

"Floated across the organ-keys 

Like a pale moon o*er murmuring seas, 

With no touch, but with influences. 
• • * • » 

"I saw alone, dim white and grand 

As in a dream, the angePs hand 

Stretched forth in gesture of command, 

"Straight through the haze — And so, as erst, 
A strain, more noble than the first, 
Mused in the organ, and outburst. 

"With giant march from floor to roof. 
Rose the full notes ; now parted off 
In pauses massively aloof, 

"Like measured thunders ; now rejoined 
In concords of mysterious kind, 
Which won together sense and mind. 
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*'Now flashing sharp on sharp along, 
Exultant, in a mounting throng, — 
Now dying off into a song 

**Fed upon minors, — starry sounds 
Moved on free-paced, in silver rounds, 
Enlarging liberty with bounds. 

^'And every rhythm that seemed to close, 
Survived in confluent underflows, 
Symphonious with the next that rose :" 

Sind, in her exquisite Sonnet entitled "Perplexed Music," 
thought and language are alike beautiful : — 

"Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand; 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand, 
Of GK)d's will in His worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexed minors. Deathly colds 
Fall on us while we hear and countermand 
Our sanguine heart back from the fancy 4and, 
With nightingales in visionary wolds. 
We murmur, — * Where is any certain tune 
Or measured music, in such notes as these?' — 
But angels, leaning from the golden seat, 
Are not so minded: their fine ear hath won 
The issue of completed cadences ; 
And, smiling down the stars, they whisper — Swebt," 

The perfect adaptation or sympathy between music 
and our inmost thoughts and feelings, is at once its 
origin, and the key to its universality. It lightens labour 
—sweetens sorrow— banishes care— and gives expression 
to joy; its tones 

'"Tremble along the frame and harmonize 
The attemper'd organ, that ev'n saddest thoughts 
Mix with some sweet sensations." 

Hence the Indian palanquin bearer, and the German 
shepherd bo^; the driver of the vetturino, or the 
VOL, n. I 
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Venetian gondolier ; the spinner at the wheel, ^d the 
weaver at the loom ; the Highland girl wading in the 
mountain stream; the student, the soldier, and the 
sailor — ^all have their songs, sung or remembered alike 
under the scorching noontide sun of the tropics, or by 
the pine-shadowed shores of Canada^ when 

" The rapids are near, and the daylight past." 

To the imaginative artist, even a blotch on a wall may 
suggest a picture ; and so with the musical composer, 
and the varied aspects of Nature— there being music 
in his own souL In like manner, too, the musical 
listener will frequently shape a few notes, or even vague 
sounds, into the richest orchestral effects, hearing all dis- 
tinctly in the mind's ear, surrounded with numerous ac- 
cessories and crowding associations. 

Once upon a time we knew a schoolboy, who, if he 
but chanced on the street to hear an urchin blowing a 
whistle orplaying on a Pan's pipe, would forthwith conjure 
up Sicily, Theocritus, Mount Ida, and '' the Muses in a 
ring;" wild thyme and the drowsy hum of Hyblaean 
bees. Syrinx and the old mythologies, with many a 
fiweet fold TpastoraL Then he would hear the little 
boy piping sweetly under the great plane-tree by the 
fountain of Callirhoe — the boy who, when asked where 
he learned to play so well, answered with a look of 
wondering simplicity, that " it piped itself I " He would 
also listen in reverie to the Genius in The Vision of 
Mirza, or to the sweet melodies of the good Genius 
in Vathek. He would hear Blake's happy "Songs of 
Innocence,'' or the <diild pi^ang in Sir Philip Sydne/s 
Arcadia, ''as if he would never grow old!" Each or 
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all would visit him by turns ; for then every sound, pre- 
sent or remembered, had ita instant and vivid association. 
Thus for years he walked, continually surrounded by a 
bright world of enchantment and delight, sweet soimds 
and visions haunting him, till at times it became diffi- 
cult to say whether hifii waking or sleeping dreams were 
the more real 

Such £3elingB are more or less shared by all persona 
whose natural musical senaibilities are largely d^ 
Teloped 

We have now briefly glanced at the origin, philosophy, 
and history of musio, showing that it is a manifestation 
of those deep mathematical laws which regulate the order, 
harmony, and consequently the beauty of Hie universe; 
we have glanced at a few of the great masters and their 
mode of composition ; at execution and celebrated per* 
formers ; and, lastly, at the various degrees of apprecia- 
tion to be &und in different individuals wh^ listening 
to the same musical performanca 

The wide extent of the field, and the limited spaoe at 
ta command, would have rendered a more systematic 
technical treati^ only a meagre outlin& Without 
discarding method, we have, therefore, preferred as it 
weire to talk, this being the pleasantest mode of conveying 
what we had to say on these varied subjecta To em- 
brace counterpoint, and the several branches of musio^^ 
as a science and as an artr^Hsome one has quaintly re- 
marked, would require, ''at least, six thousand treatises 1 " 

Having only alluded, in a very curs(»y manner, to 
Sacred Music, where, it historically presented itself, 
whi^ speaking of the Jews, the early Christians, and 
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the church in latter times — ^we shall now close this 
section with a few general remarks on Psalmody, and 
themeaasofitsimpfovement 

PSALMODY. 

Such a subject at once suggests and carries us back to 
the days of Martin Luther. This great reformer, boldly 
attacking the corrupt doctrines of the Romish Church, 
with equal firmness declared that he " never meant to 
abolish all external forms of worship, but to purge that 
which had hitherto been used, and to show what was the 
true Christian way/' In the preface to a hymn book, 
published in 1515, he says, "I am not of opinion that aE 
the arts are to be rooted out by the Gospel, as some 
ultra-divines pretend ; but would wish to see all the arts 
employed, and music particularly, in the service of Him 
who has given and created them.*' 

Proficient and skilful as a Musician, Luther assisted 
in arranging and adapting a collection of psahns, hynms, 
and verses for the use of the people, the music of the 
finest, with the words, original or translated, such as 
the "Old Hundred,'' *' Great God, what do I see and 
hear," and the noble hymn, "Jehovah is our Trust and 
Tower" — ^long the watchword of Protestantism on the 
Continent— being in aU likelihood his compositions. 
The following is his own simple and modest account of 
the matter: "I and some others, to give a beginning,, 
and set the example to such as are more capable, have 
collected some spiritual songs to further and bring into 
use the sacred gospel." The tunes, he adds, are 
arranged for four voices, for no other reason than that; 
I am anxious that young people, who should and must 
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be educated in tnusic, and other good arts, should have 
wherewith to get rid of their unseemly and carnal songs, 
and instead of them learn something salutaiy, and re- 
ceive what is good with 'pleasure, as to youth is meet." 
In Luther's " Table Talk,"" we find his love of music thus 
recorded: — "I always loved music,"' says he; "whoso 
has skill in this art is of a good temperament, fitted for 
all things. We must teach music in schools. A school- 
master ought to have skill in music, or I would not re- 
gard him; neither should we ordain young men as 
preachers, unless they have been well exercised in musia 
Music is one of the best arts ; the notes give life to the 
text; it expels melancholy, as we see in King SauL 
Kings and princes ought to maintain music ; for great 
potentates and rulers should protect good and liberal 
arts and laws. Though private people have desire there- 
unto, and love it, yet their ability is not adequate. We 
read in the Bible that the good and godly kings maiii- 
tained and paid singers. Music is the best solace for a 
sad and sorrowful mind ; by it the heart is refreshed, 
and settled again in peace.'' 

On one occasion Luther was recovered from a faint by 
the power of music, which, as is well known, will reach 
the soul, frequently penetrating and quickening it, when 
beyond all other outward sensation. Often has the coim- 
tenance of the dyiag brightened np on hearing music, 
which should be offcener thus employed to comfort and 
cheer. "Next to religion, from music," the great re- 
former affirmed that he derived " the sweetest consola- 
tion." On one occasion, after listening to some beautiful 
motets, he said with emotion, " As our Lord pours out 
such noble gifts upon us in this life, how glorious will be 
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eternal life ! This is only ffnaieria prvma, the begin- 
ning/' So Qeotge Hetbert finely calls this life but 
" the tuning of the instruments ! " 

Zuingle was scsurcely less ardent in his love of music 
than Luther. " In the midst of labours the most in- 
cessant/' says his biographer, " he never ceased to culti- 
vate his talent for music, of which he had acquired the 
elements in his infancy. This art then formed an essential 
part of the instruction communicated to young men in- 
tended for the ecclesiastical profession; and Zuingle 
regarded it as a means calculated, not <mly to give repose 
to the mind after fatiguing occupations and communicate 
to it fresh poWet and energy, but to soften down lUid 
correct a temper partaking of too much ardour or aus* 
terity. He, therefore, particularly recommended music 
to young persons destined to a laborious and sedentary 
life/' 

In this respect, however, these great refoilners differed 
from Oalvih, who, upright, zealous and uncompiDmising^ 
deeming it necessary to mark his hostility to the Chureh 
of Rome, went to the then almost pardonable extreme 
of rejecting her usages, the good together with the bad. 
Music, consequently, suffered; all es?oepting his own 
metrical psalmody in plain song Was proscribed ; and 
such was his influence, that no musical instarument was 
permitted to be used as an assistence in worship within 
the walls of Geneva for upwards of a centmry aft^ the 
Reformation. Psalmody in Scotland and elsewhere 
continues to i^ffer from the same cause to this present 
hour. The unreasonable prejudice entertained by some 
against the use of musical instruments in praise, how»- 
ever, is giving way, amongst all who are capable of 
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looking dispassionately on the sabject, and is destined, 
sooner or later, quietly to take its place among the 
'' vulgar errors'' of the past The fact that good men, 
learned, it may be, in other matters, but utterly ignorant 
of music, building on false assumptions,^ should ever 
have opposed the introduction of the organ, will one day 
be regarded by all as a parallel to the great Owen's con- 
demnation of a new and corrected translation of the 
Bible ev^ being undertaken — ^the translation we now 
have — on account of its tendency to shake the faith <d 
believera He ccNosequently argues the great impiety 
and sinfulness of the cittempt, forgetting that the words 
of inspiration are in another tongue, and that the most 
faitibful and best rendering of these constitutes the 
value of the Bible in other languagea David and Solo« 
mon would have been delighted with the organ, as being 
that which of all instruments is best fitted to asaist the 
voice in praisa People will one day smile that there 
ever should have been any controversy on the subject, 
and class it with the violent opposition, in many cases, 
given to the abolition of reading aloud each line of the 
psahn before singing it, as was customary, and with 
good reason, in other days, ere people were in possession 
of books. Mozart caUs the organ " the king of instru* 
ments." We enter not at all on tiie question of its law- 
fulness, fitness, or even propriety, as a sustainer and 
strengthener of the voice, there being no question on the 

^ We allude more particularly to the re-usue of a pMn{Met by the 
Bey. Dr. Begg, in the shape of a Tolome, prefaced and indorsed by the 
Rev. Dr. Candlish. 'Well-intentioned, but displaying more zeal than 
knowledge, it requires, for any one even tolerably vcrsant with the 
aubject, no refutation of its one-sided and manifest sophistrieau 
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gulgect among those who axe competent to judge. We, 
therefore, leave the foolish discussion entirely in the 
hands of objectors. The twisted arguments commonly 
adduced against instrumental music> on examination will 
be found— especially when from Scripture — ^to be equally 
applicable to vocal praise ; for vocal and instrumental 
are never dissociated. 

If it be contended that some things are lawful and 
right in themselves that circumstances for the time render 
inexpedient, the matter then assumes quite another aspect, 
and we can only wish for more light to dissipate the 
ignorance and prejudice which may, under any circum- 
stances^ render such adnurable assistance imavailabla 

The human voice, when properly trained in choir, 
is doubtless fijaer than any musical instrument, that i% 
provided it be triLe, and sustained at the right pitcL 
We entirely concur in the following remark — one of 
the "eight reasons'* given by Bird "for learning to 
sing:*' " There is not,"' says he, "any musicke of instru- 
ments whatsoever, comparable to that which is made 
of the voyces of men, where the voyces are good, and 
the same well sorted and ordered.'^ The finest per- 
formcmce of sacred music in the world, to call it by no 
higher name, is to be heard in the Sistine Ghapel at 
Rome, where there neither is, nor ever was an organ, 
there being little need of its assistance ; but such 
musical education and training it would be Utopian ever 
to expect in ordinary congregational singing ; and the 
employment of professional singers from the theatre, in 
church choirs, merely for their skill, quite irrespective of 
moral character, is a flagrant abuse of the service — a 
desecration not to be tolerated by right-thinking men. 
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Jeremy Collier has well said: — ^**The end of church 
music is to relieve the weariness of a long attention, to 
make the mind more cheerful and composed, and to 
endear the offices of religion. It should, therefore, imitate 
the performance of the Jewish tabernacle, and have as 
little of the composition of conmion use as possible. 
There must be no voluntary maggots, no military tattoos, 
no light and galliardizing notes — ^nothing that may make 
the fancy trifling, or raise an improper thought, which 
would be to profane the service, and to bring the play- 
house into the churcL Religious harmony must be 
moving, but noble withal — grave, solemn, and seraphic, 
fit for a martyr to play and an angel to hear. It should 
be contrived so as to warm the best blood within us, and 
to take hold of the finest part of the affections ; to trans- 
port us with the Beauty of Holiness, to raise us above 
the satisfactions of life, and make us ambitious of the 
glories of heaven. 

"And, without doubt, if the morals of the choir were 
suitable t# the design of the music, it were no more than 
requisite. To come reeling from a tavern, or a worse 
place, into a church, is a monstrous incongruity. Such 
irregular people are much fitter for the exercises of 
penance than of exultation. The use of them dissevers 
the interests of Rehgion ; and in effect is little better 
than singing the praises of God through the organ of the 
deva." 

The organ, then, with a fitting organist, is at once 
the best and most practical means of outwardly ele- 
vating the character of our psalmody. No valid ob- 
jection ever has been or in the nature of things can be 
urged against its introduction, unless it be the subse- 
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quent invention of dome nobler and mote suitable instnv* 
ment The Scripture command, that all things should 
be done decently and in order, is aU the warrant that is 
required in a religious point of view, and ought at once 
to settle the question to the satisfaction of all thinking 
minds. Prejudice must and will give way, improved 
musical services being only a matter of time and enlight- 
enment The adoption of the oigan, where it is not 
already in use, is a step in the right direction; such an 
instrument being eminently fitted to sustam, strengthen, 
and enrich the voice, assimilates it to its own true tones, 
thus attuning, leading, and harmoniously bmding to- 
gether, "with music's strong and saintly song/' heart 
and thought, and enabling aU to unite "as with one 
voice'' in that deepest, purest, and highest, because most 
unselfish form of worship, the ascription of praise in 
" ministries of heart-stirring song I" 

It need scarcely be remarked that the natural tendency 
of the unaided human voice is to faJL Even the most 
accompUshed professional singers find, that the effort to 
sustain their voices at the true pitch, without instrumental 
assistance is too great a strain on their powers; conse- 
quently they seldom or never make the attempt if the 
piece be long. Leaders of church music, perfectly aware 
of this tendency of the voice to fall, make use of the 
pitch-fork or pitch-pipe for sounding the first note, so 
that they may be able to reach the other notes, and not 
exceed the register of their voices. But even with such 
assistance at starting, a considerable fall is quite per- 
ceptible by the time that the last line of the psalm 
or hymn is reached. The organ not only gives the 
first note truly, but all the notes so as at once effectively 
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to lead and sustaiti the voices of a whole congregation 
in perfect time and tune. It has been frequently 
remarked that evil example is more potent than good. 
In acoustics it certainlj is so ; for one discordant voice 
will disturb, and ultimately put out ten which are good 
and true, while the good apparently produce little sen^ 
sible influence on the bad, else they would sing in 
tune. From such grierotts annoyance, and hindmnces 
to devotional feeling, we are, in a great measure, saved 
by the full tones of the organ. 

Such being the valuable assistance it is capable of 
rendering--^kept in its own place—- there is no drawback 
,rf«tever connected mA its uae. Psalmody is a com- 
xnanded part of worship: here, as elsewhere, Qod is 
entitled to our best Instead of musical proficiency in- 
terfering with devotional feeling-«« is frequentiy as- 
serted — ^were it general, as it ought to be, the various 
parts of harmony would be sung, in perfect time, tune, 
and expression, with no more effort than that required 
to follow the letters Or spelling of words, in reading the 
page of a book 

Too frequently are the devotional feelings of those, 
whose ears can appreciate and distinguish between har^ 
mony and discord, disturbed and utterly disconcerted by 
harsh guttural singing, or rather noise, " squeaked out,'' 
as Shaksp^re hath it, ^' without any mitigation or re- 
morse of voice,'' till one, spite of place and time, recalls, 
and is almost tempted to indorse Coleridge's epigram—*- 

" Swans sing before they die, 'twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

The best remedy for this evil would be, that, made 
duly alive to the bounden duty, each for his own. sake. 
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as well as for the help he may afford to the devotional 
feelings of others, woidd learn to know what is truly ex- 
cellent in music, and^to sing\it welL This cannot be 
done without time and attention, but the means of such 
attainments are within the reach of all. "As it is com- 
manded of God,'' says Jonathan Edwards, "that all 
should sing, so all ahovZd make conscience of leamvng 
to sing, as it is a thing' that cannot be done decently 
without learning. Those, therefore, who neglect to learn 
to sing, live in sin, as they neglect what is necessary to 
their attending one of the ordinances of God's worship. 

The high service of " tuneful and well-measured song 
is, surely, pre-eminent among the " all things " we are 
commanded to " do " for "the glory of God." 

Bishop Porteus remarks, that where there is an organ, 
the player of it "must not drown or overpower the 
singers by the unremitted loudness and violent intona- 
tions of the full organ, but merely conduct and regulate, 
and sustain their voices in a low and soft accompaniment, 
on what is called the choir organ." The B»ev. William 
Jones of Nayland writes, " There is as much incompetent 
and erroneous judgment in music, as in any art what- 
ever ; and it cannot be corrected but by infusing more 
knowledge into those who are capable of it, and willing 
to receive it Of this we have many lamentable ex- 
amples amongst the psalmodists of the country, who 
bestow great labour on music not fit to be introduced 
into the worship of God, and conceive a higher opinion 
of it, than of the best compositions of our greatest mas- 
ters, who being truly learned in their profession, know 
how to adapt their music to the nature and dignity of 
their subject, aud have inspired the hearers of it with 
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pleasure and devotion for ages past But the works of 
some other self-recommended composers, not half-learned 
in their art, are generally better accepted ; as many of 
the common people are found to have a better opinion of 
a mountebank than of a physician who has a talent for 
hig profession, and is possessed of all the improvements 
of science/' 

Bishop Home thus comments on Psalm cL, verses 
3, 4, 5: "It is impossible for us to distinguish and de- 
scribe the several sorts of musical instruments here men- 
tioned. This much is clear, that the people of God are 
commanded to use all the various kinds of them. And 
why should they not be used under the Ghepd? We 
read of Sacred Music before the Law, in the instance of 
Miriam the prophetess, who, to celebrate the deliverance 
from Pharoah and the Egyptians, 'took a timbrel in her 
hand, and the women went out after her with timbrels 
and dances.' The custom, therefore, was not introduced 
by the Law, nor abolished with it. Well regulated 
music, if ever it had the power of calming the passions, 
if ever it enlivened and exalted the affections of men in 
the worship of God, — ^purposes for which it was formerly 
employed, — doubtless hath stiU the same power, and can 
still afford the same aids to devotion. When the be- 
loved disciple was in spirit twimitted into the celestial 
ehoir, he not only heard them ' singing ' hymns of praise, 
but he heard likewise, 'the voice of harpers harping upon 
their harps.' And why that, which the saints are repre- 
sented as doing in heaven should not be done, according 
to their skill and ability, by saints on earth ; or why 
instrumental music should be abolished as a legal cere- 
mony, and vocal music, which was as much so, should 
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be retained, no good reason can be assigned. Sacred 
music, under proper regulations, removes the hindrances 
of our devotion, cures the distraction of our thoughtSj 
and banishes weariness from our minds. It f^ds so- 
lemnity to the public service, raises all the devout 
passions in the soul, and causes our duty to become our 
delight 

** ' Of the pleasures of heav^^ says the eloquent and 
elegant Bishop Atterbuiy, ^nothing further is revealed 
to us, than that they consist in the practice of holy music 
and holy love, the joint enjoyment of which, we are told, 
is to be the happy lot of all pious souls to endless ages.' 
It may be added that there is no better way of combating 
the mischievous effects flowing from the abuse of music, 
than by applying it to its true and proper use. If the 
worshippers of Baal join in a chorus to celebrate the 
praises of their idol, the servants of Jehovah should 
drown it by one that is stronger and more powerful, in 
praise of Him who made heavai and eartL If the men 
of the world rejoice in the object of their adoration, let 
the children of Zion be joyftd in their King/" 

''Instrumental music,'' says Bichard Baxter, ''in 
worship, was set up by God. It is a natural help which 
it is our duty to use. Jesus joined with the Jews who 
used it. The last psahn enjoins it. No Scripture for« 
bids it ; and if any object to it as a human invention, so 
are our tunes with which we praise God with the voice.'* 

Lowth, Beveridge, Hooker, and many other eminent 
divines, together with the most distinguished names of 
modem times, might be cited as worthily appreciating 
" the might of song," and desirous that it should be more 
thoroughly and extensively studied. 
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" If music/' says the Rev. William Jones, whom we 
have already quoted, " is a gift of God for our good, it 
ought to be used as such for the improvement of the 
understanding and the advancement of devotion. It is 
loose and irreligious people only who have a dislike and 
contempt of divine musia They are right,^' he says, 
" for it would carry them out of their element ; but God 
forbid that we should be as they are. No, let us keep 
our music and amend our lives.'' 

Praise, we have said, is the highest act in which man 
can engage on earth. It is the occupation of saints in 
glory, and of the holy angels. 

" For aU we know 
Of what the bleseed do aboTO, 
Is that they sing and that they love." 

Jeremy Taylor, speaking of the glory and greatness 
of the empyreal heaven, the lustre of the celestial city, 
and the delights of the blessed citizens, says : 

" The ears shall be filled with most harmonious music, 
as may be gathered from many places of the Scripture : 
If the harp of David delighted Sa/ul so much, as it as- 
«uaged the fury of his pa^ious, cast forth devils, and 
freed him of that melancholy whereof the wicked spirit 
made use ; and that the Lyre of Orpheus wrought such 
wonders both with men and beasts, what shall the har- 
mony of heaven do ? What delight then will it be, not 
only to hear the voice of one instrument, played upon by 
an angel, but all the voices of thousands of angels, to- 
gether with the admirable melody of musical instru- 
ments? What sweetness will it be to hear so many 
heavenly musicians, those millions of angels, which will 
be sounding forth their hallelujahs unto the great God 
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of heaven and earth ? O how I desire to be freed from 
this body, that I might hear and enjoy it : Happy were 
I, and for ever happy, if after death I might hear the 
melody of those hymns and hallelujahs which the citizens 
of that celestial habitation, and the squadrons of those 
blessed spirits sing in praise of the Eternal King ; This 
is that sweet music which St John heard in the Apo- 
calypse, when the inhabitants of heaven sung, Let aU 
the world bless thee, Lord; to thee be given cM 
honour cund dominion for a world of worlds, Amen"'^ 

The service of song ought, therefore, to be of our 
noblest, our purest, and our best; nothing careless, 
trivial, much' less discordant, being admitted either in 
composition or performance, but " grave sweet melody,'' 
worthy of so exalted a theme. 

" Mind possesses an invincible tendency to ascend to 
the level of its source." If music be, as is aflSrmed, the 
only art which has received no taint from the faU— con- 
taining in itself the essential elements of all order, har- 
mony, beauty, or perfection — its language deep, uni- 
versal, pure, and spiritual, being of itself, even in secular 
forms, utterly innocuous, styled "harmless syren'' by 
Milton, and thus admirably defined by Shakspere, in a 
single line, from The Tefmpest — 

" Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not " — 

it follows that the musician can find no higher or more 
exalted function than in the endeavour, himself to rise on 
wings of adoration and elevate the hearts of others to 
behold the great fountain-head — ^the perennial spring, 
whence flows aU light, love, or harmony. 

1 "State of Man," Bk. II., c. v., pp. 161-2. 
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Shakspere saith — 

"Then there is mirtli in heavenf 
When earthly things made one 
Atone together." 

The musician, therefore, open to spirit influences, will 
listen " all ear " to the voices of external Nature, and to 
the deep voice of the heart He will thus be enabled to 
reveal more of those deep mysteries after which the 
highest Art ever yearns, and in doing so — ^pure in spirit 
and in truth — ^wiU "give resounding grace to all heaven's 
harmonies!'' 
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SECTION VII. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. — CONCLUSION 

I^W PH^TADSS »ATUE» 4MD ABT—FU^CTIOJ? OF ABf TQ BIEVATJ!— OP 
THODGIfT AND EXECUTION— DIFFEBBNCSS OF APPRECIATION— POBITITB 
BASTS — THE OaEATBST A&TISTS MEN OF AOVION— VHS MO|lAIi 
«|i99l|rT IN ABT— TliVH B^e^^V^O^ JTQIKIED Of BT T9B FEW— ^09 
IGNORANT AND lUrNATDRBD CRITICISM — ^AN APPROVED METHOD— THB 
UPRIGHT RBYIBWEB. 

TASTE FOSTERED BT EDUCATION — REFINED JUDGMENT — INTERNAL 
ASPECT OF HOME — PICTURES, CASTS, FLOWERS, ETC. — NATURAL 
CRATING FOR BEAUT 7— INTERCOURSE WITH THE LABOURING GLASSES 
BBNEFIOIAL — VULGAR IDEAS REGARDING MONET AND TASTB— 
DIFFUSION OF TASTE — ITS POSITITE BASIS. 

XZHIBITIONS— ANTICIPATION OF THE CRTSTAL PALACE BT CHAUCER— 
THB STDENHAM COURTS — CONVENTION ALITT AND LICENSE— PTTHAG- 
ORBAN STATEMENT— NATURE MATHEMATIOAL— ART CONFORMS TO 
HARMONIC RATIOS— VITAL ART INDIGENOUS— DESCRIPTION OF STDEN- 
HAM BT AN ARABIAN POET OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURT—MEANS OF 
PROSECUTING ART-STUDIES REQUISITE FOB ALL CLASSES — ^EDUCATION 
OTHERWISE INCOMPLETE— ACQUAINTANCE WITH GREAT WORKS — 
MUSEUMS— EFFICIENT LECTURERS AND NEW PROFESSORSHIPS NEEDED 
— IMPORTANCE OF SUCH STUDIES FOR THE PUBLIC WELLBBING— 
THEIR INFLUBNOB ON MANUFACTURES* 

IN EDUCATION THB RELIGIOUS ELEMENT NOT TO BB OVERLOOKED— 
BDUOATION, WHAT IS IT?— ITS BENIGN INFLUENCB. 

BRIEF SUMMATION AND RETROSPECT OF THE VARIOUS ARTS— SOOTHING 
INFLUBNCE OF ART — WORDSWORTH'S EXPERIENCE — ^FUTURE CHRISTIAN 
ART — ABT NOT ULTIMATE, BUT VALUABLE AS MEANS TO AN END. 

Having thus cursorily examined the various Arts^ 
we have found them employed by man in every age to 
minister to that innate longing for beauty and ideal per- 
fection which speaks his own high origin and immortal 
destinies ; that wherever Art is most successful^ its efforts 
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will be found in strict conformity with certain definite 
laws, impressed alike on mind and matter, the latter 
being made subservient to the former. As the crystal 
must take its predetermined shape, so the whole universe 
is but a visible embodiment of the great Greator's 
Thought. Hence Sir Thomas Browne quaintly but 
truly speaks of Nature as " the Art of Gted."' 

The Highest works by means, and so must man. 
The type — ^the formatiye thought — ^with " high capabil- 
ities '' of ^' looking before and after'' existing in his soul^ 
to find expression for these, he must employ the outward 
or material; and in so doing, conform to harmonious 
laws found alike at the fountain head, and far down the 
stream of being. 

In the physical world there are depressing influences 
constantly at work, and also elevating agencies to counter- 
act these. Art is in itself, at best, not ultinuite, but chiefly 
iraluable as means to an end : sanctified, its tendency is 
to coimteraet the depressing influences of cark and care, 
to diminish the rough attrition of life, and to elevate 
heart and soul by bringing them into closer relationship 
wifli the harmony, beaaty, or perfection of the universa 

Thought itself is ever of the first moment, and then 
such excellence of execution as will add impressiveness 
to it Those artists whose lives are most in conformity 
with God's requirements, and who have a foundation of 
good sense, heart, judgment, with vivid powers of imagin- 
ation—which last, rightly understood, is, as we have 
shown, " Reason in her most exalted mood " — ^will prove 
the most eflicient. " The noblest art," says Buskin in 
The Stones of Venice, "is an exact union of the abstract 
value, with the imitative power, of forms and colours. 
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It is the noblest composition,* used to express the noblest 
facts. But the human mind cannot, in general, unite 
the two perfections; it either pursues the fact to the 
neglect of the composition, or pursues the composition 
to the neglect of the fact. 

" And it is intended by the Deity that it should do 
this : the best art is not always wanted. Facts are often 
wanted without art, as in a geological diagram ; and art 
often without facts, as in a Turkey carpet. And most 
men have been made capable of giving either the one or 
the other, but not both. Only one or two, the very 
highest, can give both."' 

In Shakspere's Dramas, these opposite qualities, with 
every shade between, exist in perfection, and constitute 
part of his pure universality. 

Even among persons of taste, a truly sympathetic and 
discriminating appreciation of art is comparatively rare, 
and, among these again, that higher degree of cultivation 
which renders the taste sensitive as an electrometer, is 
only to be found in a very few individuals. Among artists, 
too, in every department, there are similar diversities 
and degrees of excellence, to say nothing of those who 
unworthily assume the name. The following beautiful 
and deeply poetical Greek proverb expresses our mean- 
ing : — « The thyrsus-bearers are many, but the bacchants 



* Reprobating the misuse of this word in common art-parlance, Mr. 
Buskin says — " Composition is, in plain English, * putting together/ 
and it means the putting together of lines, of forms, of colours, of 
shades, or of ideas. Painters compose in colour, compose in thought, 
compose in form, and compose in effect, the word being in use merely 
in order to express a scientific, disciplined, and inyentive arrange- 
ment of any of them, instead of a merely natural or accidental one." 
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few" — ^thus happily annotated by Trench, "Many assume 
the signs and outward tokens of inspiration, whirling the 
thyrsus aloft ; but those whom the God indeed fills with 
his spirit, are few all the while/' 

In reference to diversity of judgment in matters of 
taste, we find that Harding in his Principles a/nd Prac- 
tice of Art} feeling the absolute necessity of some 
positive basis, and groping after it, thus clearly expresses 
himself as to the result, although without any definite 
idea as to the mode by which a positive basis is to be 
attained : — " Decision on beautiful forms,'' says he, *' of 
whatever kind, does not, and ought not, to depend on 
vague, capricious taste, and uncultivated feelings ; for 
unless they be controlled by sound judgment, formed on 
observation of the truth of Nature, we are not in a con- 
dition clearly to distinguish the beautiful, and, conse- 
quently, can have no power either to judge of, or to 
depict it Unless firom such education, no two persons 
could hgtve the same opinion of the beautiful, and should 
even the opmion of one of them happen to be right, he 
would be unable to give a sufficient reason for it ; but 
if the elements of beauty, founded in truth, be under- 
stood, beauty may then be demonstrated, and distin- 
guished from every shade of deformity, which is so often 
mistaken for it, or set up by fashion in its stead." 

Throughout these pages it has been our endeavour, 
while acknowledging the existence of a definite standard 
or canon of taste founded on a positive basis, at the same 
time to indicate the direction in which this standard 
must be looked for. 

We have seen, too, that many of the greatest artists, 

ip. 8. 
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have been men of action, and variously dIstinguisheA 
iEschylus — the soldier, the hero at Marathon, Salamis, 
and Plataea — ^in his own epiti^h makes no mention of 
his having, as it were, invented and perfected tragic 
poetry. ThQ patriotic Leonardo da Vinci successfully 
conducted the defences of Florence during the siege of 
the Prince of Orange ; superintended marUe quarries ; was 
p:acticaUy acquainted with all the science of his age, in- 
deed, so far was he in advance of it as to have been familiar 
with many things usually accounted recent discoveries ; 
tod he would have taken his own high place although The 
Last Supper had never been painted. That wonderfiil 
jMcture, which is so touchingly grand and beautiful, in 
spite of the influences of time and all the restorations 
to which it may have been subjected, and so different from 
all engraved copies we have ever se^i that even the best 
of these is hardness itself in comparison with the original 
-'—-the calm majesty and beaming love of the central face 
affecting many of the most noble and manly hearts to tears! 

Petrarch and Chaucer were chosen to conduct intricate 
and delicate diplomatic business. Shakspere was wise, 
in the worldly acceptation of the term, both as regards 
the accimxulation and investment of means, guiding all 
his affitirs, so far as is known of him, with exemplary 
discretion* 

Milton — Cromwell's patient, self-denying, Latin Se- 
cretary — ^in troublous times, bravely and patriotically stood 
forward in the van, denonnxdng tyranny, and endeavour- 
ing to secure liberty for thought, and the freedom of the 
press. Such a life was worthy of him, of whose " soul- 
animating strains" Landor has finely and as compre- 
hensively said — 
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" Few hif words, but strong, 
And sounding through all ages and all climes, 
He caught the sonnet from the dainty hand 
Of Love, who cried to lose tt; and he gave the aotM 
To Glory." 

Xenophon, Thucydides, and Csesor enacted what they 
therefore so well describe. ^'The most acoompliBhed 
condition of humanity/' says Beed, " is that in which 
habits of contemplation and of action exist in harmony^ 
The noblest eulogy was pronounced on the celebrated 
Sir Philip Sydney by his philosophic friend and bio- 
grapher* when he said of him^ ' He was the exact image 
of quiet and action^ happily united in him, and seldom 
well divided in any.''' The charge of carelessness, or 
inaction, where brought against men of genius with any 
shadow of justice, must be ascribed to other causes which 
operate in every class of society, although recorded 
scrutiny is the certain penalty of eminence in any de- 
partment. Moral deficiency, in any case, of necessity 
brings its own punishment. Such a charge, then, is a 
foul calimmy against the truly great 

"Happy," says Pliny the younger, in his letter to 
Tacitus, "I esteem those to be whom Providence has dig* 
tinguished with the abilities either of doing such actions 
as are worthy of being related, or of relating them in a 
maimer worthy of being read ; but doubly happy are 
they who are blessed with both these uncommon talents." 

The teaching of the artist ought to be an influence for 
good, supplementary and only secondary to the higher 
teaching of direct revelation, leading men to regard the 
beauty of the imiverse as symbolical of a higher moral 
beauty, the Tnens diwn/ior after which all should strive. 
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" And now observe/' says Ruskin, in the conclusion of 
TJhe Stones of Venice, " the first important consequence 
of our fully understanding this pre-^Doinence of the soul, 
will be the due understanding of that subordination of 
knowledge respecting which so much has already been 
said. For it must be felt at once, that the increase of 
knowledge, merely as such, does not make the soul 
largOT or smaller; that, in the sight of Gfod, all the 
knowledge man can gam is as nothing : but that the 
soul, for which the great scheme of redemption was laid, 
be it ignorant or be it wise, is all in all ; and in the 
actirity, strength, health, and well-being of this sovi, lies 
the main diflference, in His sight, between one man and 
another. And that which is all in all in God's estimate, 
is also, be assured, all in all in man's labour ; and to 
have the heart open, and the eyes clear, and the emotions 
and thoughts warm and qidck, and not the knowing 
of this or the other fact, is the state needed for all mighty 
doing in this world. And, therefore, finally, for this, 
the weightiest of all reasons, let us take no pride in our 
knowledge We may, in a certain sense, be proud of 
being immortal ; we may be proud of being God's 
children ; we may be proud of loving, thinking, seeing, 
and of all that we are by no human teaching; but not 
of what we have been taught by rote ; not of the ballast 
and freight of the ship of the spirit, but only of its pilot- 
age, without which all the fireight will only sink it faster, 
and strew the sea more richly with its ruin. There is 
not at this moment a youth of twenty, having received 
what we modems ridiculously call education, but he 
knows more of everything, except the soul, than Plato 
or St. Paul did ; but he is not for that reason a greater 
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man, or fitter for his work, or more fit to be heard by . 
others, than Plato or St Paul There is not at this 
moment a jimior student in our schools of painting, who 
does not know fifty times as much about the art as 
Giotto did ; but he is not for that reason greater than 
Giotto; no, nor his work better, nor fitter for our be- 
holding. Let him go on to know all that the human 
intellect can discover and contain in the term of a long 
life, and he will not be one inch, one line, nearer to 
Giotto's feet But let him leave his academy benches, 
and, innocently, as one knowing nothing, go out into the 
highways and hedges, and there rejoice with them that 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep ; and in the next 
world, among the companies of the great and good, Giotto 
will give his hand to hun, and lead him into their white 
circle, and say, 'This is our brother." '^ 

The man who in any department is thus true to him- 
self will neither be over-elated with praise nor cast down 
by neglect, for he ' accounts each at its true value. 
"Praise,'' Lord Bacon observes, "is the reflection of 
virtue, but it is as the glass, or body, which giveth the 
reflection ; if it be from the common people, it is com- 
monly false and nought, and rather folio weth vain persons 
than virtuous : for the common people understand not 
many excellent virtues : the lowest virtues draw praise 
from them, the middle virtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no 
sense or perceiving at all ; ^ but shows and ' species virtuti- 
bus similes' 2 serve best with them. Certainly, fame is like 

*In our day, the blessings of education are more widely and 
equally diffused. Intelligence is now more a personal distinction than 
one found pertaining to any outward rank or condition of men. 

2 Appearances like to virtues. 
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a river, that beareth up things light and swoU^^^ and 
drowns things weighty and solid; but if persons of 
quality and judgment concur, then it is (as the Scripture 
saith), 'Nomen bonum instar unguenti fragrantis;'^ it 
filleth all round about^ and will not easily away; for 
the odours of ointments are more durable than those of 
flowers.'' 

Lithgow, the old Scottish traveller, smarting under 
the remembrance of cruel tortures endured by him in 
the Inquisition at—Malaga^ and anticipating, for his 
honest exposure of these, "the deadly poison of sharp- 
edged calumnies,'' thus concludes his manly Prologue to 
the Beader, after quaintly recommending the use of a 
flaxen rope to ''the scelerate companion, be he Yillian, 
Carper, Critic, or gnawing Worm with envious Kps:" 
" I neither," says he, " will respect thy love, nor regard 
thy mdice. And shall always and eVer remain, To the 
Courteous still observant, and to The Critical Ejiave as 
he deserveth, WiLLiAM LiTHGOW." 

A modem writer^ has said, "High abstract thought is 
very often termed Taystical; but to a high, clear, fine 
quality of intellect, it is not so. If thought be high and 
abstract, it is evident that it will require a high level of 
soul to be even with, or fully to appreciate it. The 
ability to comprehend a pure and original imagination is 
not given to all souls." Hence, he who seeking ex- 
cellence rather than commendation, is found worthy by 
the few, ultimately sways the many, and the thought of 
the poet at length becomes embodied in acts of parlia- 
ment. Such a man's ear is but little affected by ill- 

^ A good name is like sweet smelling ointment. 

2 William Wilson, author of "A House for Shakspere," &c. 
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natur^d ephemeral criticism, much less will it turn him 
aside. "Curs,'' said Archdeacon Hare, "bark at a 
gentleman on horseback; but who, except a hypochon- 
driac, ever gave up riding- on that accoimtf ' and Shak- 
spere, in "Henry viii./' as philosophically as oheeringly 
writes: 

"If I am 
Tradac'd by ignorant tongnes, which neither know 
My facttlties, nor person, yet wiU be 
Tliie chronicles of my doing, — let me say 
'Tis but the fate of place, and the roagh brake 
That virtue most go through. We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers; which ever, 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel fbUow 
That is new trimm*d; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, once weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd ; what worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. If we shall stand still, 
Li fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at. 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only.*' 

He elsewhere says— 

"The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing;" 

nor is it much to be wondered that such should be the 
case; for a yet higher authority, going to the root of the 
matter, has said, ^'The wicked devoureth the man that 
is more righteous than he." ^ 

If a man's work, then, be truly worthy, the conscious- 
ness that it is so, nullifies present detraction, so that if 
he think at all on the subject it will be with pity, and 
more in sorrow than in anger. As Bishop Hall has 

Hab. i. 13. 
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said of The Happy Man, "Censures and applauses 
are passengers to him, not guests: his ear is their 
thoroughfare, not their harbour; he hath learned to fetch 
both his council and his sentence from his own breast 
His strife is ever to redeem, and not to spend time. 
. . He walks cheerfully the way that God hath 
chalked, and never wishes it more wide, or more smooth. 
Those very temptations whereby he is foiled strengthen 
him ; he comes forth crowned, and triumphing, out of the 
spiritual battles, and those scars that he hath make him 
beautiftd.'' 

The true artist seeks to l6am from all sources, and 
would not, therefore, set criticism aside; but looking 
abroad on the ignorant presumption of incapacity — ^that 
utter and boastful lack of the spiritual which frequently 
takes upon itself arrogantly to pronounce judgment on 
those who sit where it can never soar — ^he is forced in- 
dignantly to exclaim, 

''Ah God, for a man, with heart, head, hand. 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 
One still strong man in a blatent land. 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 
Who can rule and dare not lie." * 

The writer or compiler of one of the Messrs. Chambers'^s 
Tracts actually instances the following three verses, as a 
glaring specimen of nonsensical puerility in Wordsworth, 
italicizing the two last lines as the climax of absurdity. ^ 

^ Tennyson's " Maud." 

2 The last verse of this poem we observe is also quoted as a specimen 
of "balderdash," in an article entitled "Modern Style," in the "North 
British Review" for February 1857. We are inclined to think the 
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"She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 

"A violet hy a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 
— Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

" She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her ffrave, and, oh, • 

The difference tomeP^ 

What rare concentration of simplicity and pathos ! We 
have here the tragedy of a heart told in a few touches 
by the hand of a master — a psychological gem of the 
first water; but as Wordsworth himself has elsewhere 
said, 

''Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive.** 

Another critic finds Uttle or nothing to admire in Ten- 
nyson's In M&moria/rri; to his mind it conveys no im- 
pression of reality or truthfulness: — ^and Maud calls 
forth, "O dear, dear! what manner of stuff is this!"— 
honestly spoken, we believe ! Wordsworth is too simple 
and natural for the one — ^Tennyson too mystical for the 
other. We are forcibly reminded of the reasons assigned 
for the rejection of John the Baptist and our Saviour by 
a former generation — a class which it would appear still 

writer of hoth articles to be one individual, thus saving literature from 
the disgrace of there being two such " profane persons" in its ranks. 
Self damaging blunders will at times escape the eye of even the most 
accomplished and respected Editors, who on such occasions are per- 
haps more to be sympathized vrith than blamed. 
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continues to be numerously represented in the present 
age. But Wisdom is ultimately justified of all her 
children. 

An approved method, frequently followed by the small 
reviewer;, whom Carlyle has sketched to the life, is as 
follows : — 

"To perch himself resolutely, as it were, on the 
shoulder of his author, and therefrom to show as if he 
commanded him, and looked down on him by natural 
superiority of stature. Whatsoever the great man says 
or does, the Kttle man shall treat with an air of knowing- 
ness, and Ught condescending mockeiy, professing, with 
much covert sarcasm, that this and that otiier is beyond 
his comprehension, and (ronningly asking his reader if 
they comprehend i; 1 Herein it%iU help him mightily 
if, Lsidi description, he can quote a'few pasLge.' 
which, in their detached state, and taken> most probably, 
in quite a wrong acceptation of the words, shall sound 
strange, and, to certain hearers, even absurd, all which 
will be easy enough, if he have any hondiness in the 
business, and address the right audience^truths, as this 
world goes, being true only for those that have some 
understanding of them, as, for instance, in the Yorkshire 
Wolds and Thames coal ships. Christian men enough 
might be found at this day, who, if you read them the 
Thirty-ninth of the Prindpia, would grin intelligence 
from ear to ear. Or, should our Reviewer meet with 
any passage, the wisdom of which, deep, plain, and pal- 
pable to the simplest, might cause misgivings in the 
reader, as if here were a man of half unknown endow- 
m^ent, whom, perhaps, it were better to wonder at than 
laugh at, our Reviewer either suppresses it, or, citing it 
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with an air of meritorioug candour, calls upon his author^ 
in a tone of command and ^icouragement, to lay aside 
his transcendental orotohets, and wiite always thus, and 
he will admire him. Wherel^ the reader again feels 
comforted, proceeds swimmingly to the conolusicm of the 
" Article," and shuts it with a victorious feeling, not only 
that he and the Reviewer understand this man, but also 
that, with some rays of fancy and the like, the man is 
little better than a living mass of darkness.^^^ 

" Never,"' says Archbishop Whately, ** while the world 
lasts, will the inconsiderate and the violent be prevented 
from confounding together things which differ only in 
the point which is of most essential importance^ or firom 
indiscriminately censuring whatever has been much 
abused."' There is a Hindostanee couplet which quaintly 
suggests the impropriety of '^anointing rats' heads 
with Jasmine oil!" "To attempt to oonvinoe some 
men by even the strcMigest reasons and most cogent ar- 
guments, would be like King Xiear putting a letter be- 
fore a man without eyes, and sajHbig, ^Mark but the 
penning of it ;^ to which he answa:^ * Were all the 
letters suns, I could not see one.^** 

The upright reviewer, for his* own sake and the good 
of all concerned, ought to bear in mind Cderidge's golden 
rule of criticism, "Until you understand an author's 
ignorance^ presume yourself ignorant of his understand- 
ing," and to search for beauties rather than faults. Such 

^ Miscellapieg, vol. ii, p^ 5, For apt illustration of theae methods, 
*we would refev to rec^ut articles iu " Blackwood " on Tennyson's 
" Maud," Mrs. Stowe's *' Dred," and " Ruskin's Works : " all three, 
"singularly good," sind W<3J:thy the high honour of being thus "dis- 
praised." 
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a fine spirit, catholic and genial, nobly pioneering for 
heart and head, we are glad to say, is occasionally to be 
met with in our Quarterly, Monthly, and Weekly peri- 
odicals, and also in the newspaper press. The sooner 
criticism of other sorts be for ever swept into silence the 
better; ^tis a consummation devoutly to be wished The 
riddance were worthy service done to the cause of truth 
throughout the world. For a time, however, we fear 
that the old Adam will be found too strong for young 
Melancthon ; yet truth, we know, must ultimately pre- 
vail ; its progress is sure. 

Towards forming a just estimate, then, it is the critic's 
first duty to get into the sphere of a work of art ; he 
who cannot succeed in doing so should hold his peace. 
'^ A blind man,^' says Dr. South, " sitting in the chim- 
ney-comer is pardonable enough, but sitting at the 
helm he is intolerable.^ 

The taste, both to discover and enjoy the beautifol, 
grows by education, and, when matured and refined, be- 
comes judgment It is to be found in all degrees of 
capability, and in every stage and diversity of develop- 
ment : e,g,, a man may understand Bums, and be in- 
capable of following MiHon, though both are alike great 
in their respective walks. Akenside thus clearly writes 
of Taste : — 

" What, then, is Taste, but those internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? A discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross, 
In species? This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow. 
But God alone, when first His sacred Hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul." 
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Arid Cousin no less admirably says ^—^ Besides imagin- 
ation and reason^ the man of taste ought to possess an 
enUghtened but ardent love of beauty ; he must take 
delight in meeting it, must search for it, must summon 
it To comprehend and demonstrate that a thing is not 
beautiful, is an ordinary pleasure, an ungrateful task ; but 
to discern a beautiful thing, to be penetrated with its 
beauty, to make it evident, and make others participate 
in our sentiment, is an exquisite joy, a generous task. 
Admiration is, for him who feels it, at once a happiness 
and an honour. It is a happiness to feel deeply what is 
beautiful ; it is an honour to know how to recognize it. 
Admiration is the sic^n of an elevated reason served bv 
a noble heart. It ff above a snudl criticism, that k 
sceptical and powerless ; but it is the soul of a large 
criticism, a criticism that is productive : it is, thus to 
speak, the divine part of taste.^' 

In the exercise of taste, the fewest portion of mankind 
have to do with the outward appearance of their dwell- 
ings ; but all can, and do leave some impress of them- 
selves on interior arrangements. Few possess marHe 
statues — still fewer can produce them — ^all may procure 
plaster casta Few can afford 'to collect oil paintings — 
fewer are painters— but most people may hang up one 
or two prints of first class works. A natural desire 
for ornament is common to humanity, a^d manifests 
itself alike in the aboriginal savage, the rude uneducated 
workmen, the child ; or in the deeper knowledge, wider 
experience,: more refined judgment, and purer feeling, 
of the man of cultivated tastes. 

* Lecture ti^ p. 153. 

VOL. II. L 
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The latter, in his home, may smround himself with a 
few engravings — ^inexpensive it may be — ^but they will 
all be pictures that have souls. A Madonna of Baphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper, or the Crucifixion 
by Tintorett, with its deep poetry and feeling, may be 
of the ninnber. Here, landscapes, by Turner, with their 
wondrous depths of aerial perspective, glorious in sun- 
shine, grand in storm, and always great ; there, photo- 
graphs of the " glorious City in the Sea,'' its Bridge of 
Sighs, Dogana, Bialto, and the Doge's Palace, limned 
by the sun's own subtle alchemy, and presented so truth- 
fully on the walls, that the gazer is in Venice for the 
time being. Here, friezes of the Parthenon, the Port- 
land Vase, casts from Niobe, and the beautiful Clytie — 
a cup exquisitely wrought by Cellini — ^impressions of 
antique gems, valuable autographs, coins, or interesting 
documents ; there, busts of Handel, Beethoven, and 
Mozart, or portraits of Baphael, Luther, or Jean Paul; 
Shakspere, Dante, Sir Isaac Newton, or Columbus. 
Here, a design by Maxman; there, views of ancient 
Athens, the plains of Marathon, Salamis, and Ther- 
mopylae. Here, the Colosseum in ruins; and there Toll's 
chapel, standing alone on the brink of Lake Lucerne, 
amidst the wild sublimity and Alpine grandeur of Uri — 
a " voice of liberty,'' a protest for ever against the brutal 
despotism of Austria, a country well described by Shak- 
spere as 

" Little valiant, great in villany, 
And ever strong upon the stronger side,"* 

an unenviable and traditionary distinction which still 

* King John. 
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continues to characterize the crooked line of policy pur- 
sued by the house of HapsburgL^ 

His favourite books of every kind — ^poetry, imagination, 
science, philosophy, travel, history, or works of medita- 
tion, will be lying about He will have frequent access 
to the chefs d'euvre of the great masters of song, as cap- 
able of being rendered on an Erard, Broadwood, or 
Collard. An ^olian Harp may possibly lie in the win- 
dow sill, rendering the sweet summer air musical at fitful 
intervals, and taking the soul captive with the wild way- 
ward beauty and yearning tenderness of its spirit 
cadences — ^now softly murmuring in an undertone of 
deep rich harmonious chords — ^now swelling and rising in 
strange chromatics — ^then dying far away in the faintest 
pulsing minors, plaintive, soft^ and low — ^but unutterably 
wild and sweet Hearing its strains the soul revisits the 
past, and forecasts the future; or perchance, in some 
fair enchanted isle, listens, rapt like Ferdinand, to the 
"invisible music" of ArieL 

Preserved sea-weeds may interest and delight with the 
varied and exquisite beauty of colour displayed in their 
fronds, and the delicacy of that fibrous formation which 
they so frequently exhibit The Aquarium is a never 
failing source of interest Mosses, shells, fossils, crystals, 
&c., to the inquiring mind of the naturalist, are all instinct 
with instruction and delight Flowers, without doubt, 
in a home such as we have described, will fill the air 
with their freshness, their fragrance, and their beauty. 
They ought to have been first mentioned, for they are 
absolutely indispensable. The greatest minds have ever 

* See Orsini's " EevelationB concerning the Austrian Dungeons in 
Italy." 
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loved flowers, and that heart for which they have no 
voice is worse than dead. Perennial and ever-welcome, 
starring with beauty hill and dale, they "paint the 
-meadows with delight,'" and are earth's highest revelation 
of the beautiful to man. 

If there be the mind to appreciate excellence, it will 
spontaneously find many ways of manifesting itself On 
the principle of "like to like,'' objects of interest and 
beauty naturally gather around the man of taste, imtii 
^t length "from every point a ray of genius flows," and 
wherever the eye may chance to rest, there, something 
wiU be found which ministers to man's innate sense of 
the beautiful By the law of affinity he accumulates 
what is lovely, and his mind at the same time becomes 
assimilated thereunta Thus ministering and being 
ministered unto, he cannot but leave an outward impress 
of his thought on the appearance of his home. 

The saxn! naW ZZt, or craving for beauly-^ 
germ which if educated would become taste — ^is mam- 
fested by the Indian who laboriously carves the handle 
of his battle axe, or the prow of his eanoe ; by the cottar 
whose walls exhibit old-fashioned " Peace and Plenty " 
pictures painted on glass — ^wood-cuts from cheap publi- 
cations, good, bad, or indifferent-~rude grottoes made up 
with pasteboard, shells, crab's-eyea, and moss, glitter- 
ing ^th bita of glase. and gay with peacock's feathers. 
No man of proper feeling who reflects will despise such 
groping efforts ; on the contrary, taking into account the 
position and opportunities of the workman, the pleasure 
and recreation afforded him by the planning and execut- 
ing of such toys, they are interesting, nay, even affecting in 
their way. He will rather try, by the gift of a print, the 
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occasional loan of a judiciously selected volume, or by 
personal contact, to render the cotter capable of appre- 
ciating something higher. The man who, ina right spirit,' 
kindly endeavours to do so, is never repelled ; his sug- 
gestions will be received with gratitude, and his visits 
be ever welcoma There is much, however, in the manner 
of doing a thing. One kindly touch of Eva's little white* 
hand reached and melted Topsy's heart, while all the 
prolonged, duty-forced, and mistaken eflForts of Miss 
Ophelia were utter failures. Every one instinctively 
feels .the diflFerence. Intercourse with the labouring 
classes may be made productive of much good : " twice 
blessed, it blesses him that gives and him that takes /' 
and he who is thus instrumental in removing thorns 
from oft-trodden paths, or in opening up new fields of 
enjoyment to the toil-worn, will, to that extent, increase 
the happiness of the world, and, at the same time, have 
his own sympathies warmed and widened. 

The workman, tending his few choice monthly roses, 
and geraniums, derives no less pleasure — ^perhaps more 
-from watohing their progress and beauty, than the 
rich man in his conservatory. 

Money, certainly may cater for taste ; but, as it can 
never be substituted for taste, we find wealth too fre- 
quently employed in direct violation of all that is truly 
artistic and elegant 

Persons of vulgar mind, passing from an apartment 
inexpensively ftumished, but richly suggestive in all 
that is good or greats to that of a workman such as 
we have described, would most certainly undervalue 
hothy and, unable to recognize much difference, would 
jJ^bably class them together; then, self-congratulatory. 
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exxilt in their decided preference of a few massive frames,, 
with a profusion of gilding and upholstexy, as having 
more outward show, all efpeaking of wealth, and, conse- 
quently—judged by the only standard whicii they recog- 
nize—evincing superior taste. 

Such minds have much both to learn and to unlearn. 
Shelley once remarked of Leigh Hunt, "Give Hunt 
eighteenpence and he will make a room look elegant" 

Rogers, in his EpisUe to a Friend, thus hits the 
happy mean :— • 

" Here no state-chambers in long lines unfold, 
Bright with broad mirfors, rough with fretted gold; 
Yet modest ornament, with use combined, 
Attracts the eye to exercise the mind. 
Small change of scene, small space his home requires, 
Who leads a life of satisfied desires.'^ 

The general diffusion of taste throughout the masses, 
and the consequent pleasure to be derived from appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in Nature, and of the truly ex- 
cellent in Art, is, doubtless, a matter of very great 
moment, and one deserving the most serious considen^ 
tion of alL We are sadly behind in those matters ; even 
yoimg men attending our universities, who would pri- 
vately prosecute aesthetic studies, find few anywhere who 
can assist them. Such education in this country forms 
no part of their curricvZum; each is left to grope for 
himself through word-theories, until, sick smd weary of 
such systems, it at last becomes almost a relief to cast 
th6m all aside, and, looking around, simply to feel and 
say, "The world is beatitiful I" 

Mere metaphysical theories, such as those propounded 
by Schiller, Cousin, &c., however beautiful, noting mental 
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processes and movements in the production of works of 
art, apart from any positive basis, forcibly remind 
us of Bacon's illustration in the Advomcement of Lea/m- 
inff — " The wit and mind of man/' says he, " if it work 
upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures 
of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited 
thereby; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh 
his web, then it jis endless, and brings forth, indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread 
and work, but of no substance or profit." Or, yet more, 
of those intricate and ingenious calculations, ''quaint 
opinions wide,'' formerly made to account for the motion 
and position of the stars, when it was believed that the 
8UU moved round the earth, and which, in fact, yielded 
results somewhat near the truth, so far as determining 
their relative position was concerned. These, girding 

"The sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb," * • 

may now be swept away — the absolute truth, however, 
which they embodied being imperishable, remains with 
us. One law, grand in its simplicity, pervades the 
universe, firom an atom to a star. 

Metaphysics may err in relation to Art, in the same 
manner and for the same reason as it failed in the 
hands of the Greeks themselves, when by them applied 
to natural phenomena. Meanwhile we desire, and have 
been endeavouring, we would hope with some d^ee of 
success, to obtain a positive practical basis; the only 
sure stand-point from which taste may be more univer- 
sally diffused. 

1 Milton. 
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Many benefits have, doubtless, been derived from the' 
qiiinquennial expositions of the French-^the Great "Ex.-- 
hibition of all Nations in 1851, the various Crystal 
Palaces subsequently reared, and other undertakings of 
a like nature* From the Manchester Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, we anticipate many good results. 

Strange, we may here remark, to find in Chaucer's 
House of Fwnve a Crystal Palace,%with its opening 
pageantries, almost literally described, as it were by an- 
ticipation, in language applicable, in many respects, to 
Hyde Park or Sydenham. Thus, we have mention of 
the assembling together of all nations in a wondrous 
temple y-made of glass, containing works of industry 
and treasures of art; with details of its sculpture, and 
portrait gaUeries, its rich carvings and jewellery, the in- 
describable variety of its splendours within, and the 
glorious far-stretching landscape without We have even 
a ''noble Queen ^' seated on the dais, and awarding 
honours tt) worthy competitors; the whole affording 
another striking illustration of a remark previously 
made, that the germs of all inventions or discoveries> 
like the tulip in the bulb, already exist in the mind of 
man as possibilities, frequently finding expression ages 
before they are realized The following numerous coin- 
cidences are so singularly interesting, that readers may 
pardon the digression^ even although they should think 
us somewhat fanciful 

The poet thus writes— 

*' But as I slept, me mette I was 
Withyn a temple ymade of glas ; 
In whiche Iher were moo ymages 
Of golde, stondynge in sondry stages. 
And moo ryche tabismacles, 
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And with perre moo pynacleSi 
And moo curioase portreytures, 
And qiieynt mftner of figures 
Of golde werke, than I sawgh ever." 

Dazzled with its splendour, he goes on to say — 

" When I had seene al this syghte 
In this nohle temple thus, 
' A lorde ! ' thought I, ' that madest as. 
Yet sawgh I never suche nohlesse 
Of ymages, ne suche richesse, 
As I sawgh grave in this chirche ; 
But not wote I whoo did hem wirche, 
Ne where I am, ne what contree. 
But now wol I goo oute and see, 
Hyght at the wiket, yf I kan 
See oughtwhere stiryng any man, 
That may me telle where I am.*' 

He thus spiritedly sketches the prospect from the open 
gaUery (not even omitting the antedUuvian monsters!)- 

"And I adoun to looken thoo, 
And hehelde feldes and playnes, 
And now hilles, and now mountaynes, 
Now valeys, and now forests, 
And now unnethes grete bestes ; 
Now ryveres, now citees, 
Now tounes, and now grete trees, 
Now shippes seyllynge in the see." 

Of the palace he remarks — 

"Hit was writen ful of names, 
Of folkes that hadden gvete fames 
Of olde tymes, and yet they were 
As fressh as men hadde writen hem here 
The selfe-day, right or that houre 
That I upon hem gan to poure/.^ 
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He thus proceeds to describe it — 

"Thoo gan I on this hille to goone, 
And fonde upon the coppe a woone, 
That alle the men that ben on lyre 
Ne han the kunnynge to descrive 
The beaute of that ylke place, 
Ne coude casten no compace 
Swich another for to make, 
That myghte of beaute be hys make ; 
Ne so wouderlyche ywroughte, 
That hyt astonyeth yit my thoughte, 
And maketh alle my wytte to swynke 
On this castel to bethynke. 
So that the grete beautie 
The caste, the cnriositye, 
Ne kan I not to yow devyse, 
My witte ne may me not snfi^. 
But natheles alle the substanuce 
I have yit in my remembrrunce; 
For why? Me thoughte, by saint Gyle, 
Alle was of stone of beryle. 
Both the castel and the toure, 
And eke the halle, and every boure, 
Wythouten peces or joynynges. 
But many subtile compassinges, 
As labewyures and pynnacles, 
Ymageries and tabernacles, 
I say ; and ful eke of wyndowes. 
As flakes falles in grete snowes. 
And eke in eche of the pynnacles 
Weren sundry habitacles, 
In whiche stooden, alle withoute, 
Ful the castel alle aboute. 
Of al maner of mynstralles, 
And gestiours, that tellen tales 
Both of wepinge and of game, 
Of alle that longeth unto Fame." 

Then we have music, and thousands of performers — 

'' There herd I pleyen upon an harpe, 
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That souneth bothe wel and 6hiu7)6, 

Orpheus ful craftelji 

And on the'syde faste by 

Sat the harper Orion, 

And Eacydes Chiron. 

And other harpers many oon, 

And the gret Glascurion." 

• • » • 

" Tho saugh I stonden hym behynde, 

A fer fro hem, alle be hemselve, 
Many thousand tymes twelve, 
That maden lowde menstralcies 
In comemuse and shahnyes, 
And many other maner pipe, 
That craftely begnnne to pipe, 

Bothe in doucet and in riede, 

• • • • 

And many flowte and liltyng home." 

• • • • . 

" The hevenyssh melodye, 
Of songes fulle of armonye, 
I herd abonte her trone ysonge, 

That al the paleys walles ronge I *' 

• • • • 

" What shold I make lenger tale, 
Of alle the pepil I thor say, 
Fro hennes into domesday ? 

Whan I had al this folkys beholde. 
And fonde me louse and noght yholde, 
And eft I mused longe while 
Uyon these walles of berile. 
That shoone fill lyghter than a glas, 
And made wel more than hit was. 
To semen eveiy thynge, ywis, 
As kynde thynge of Fames is ; 
I gan forth romen til I fonde 
The castel yate on my ryght honde." 

He enters the palace, and hears the people crying — 

" God save the lady of this pel, 
Our oune gentil lady ! " 
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She is surrounded with '* nobles/' crowned personages, 
" pursuivants," and " herauldes '' — 

" Alle and every man 
Of hem, as I yow tellen can, 
Had on him throwen a vesture, 
Whiche that men clepen a cote armure, 
Embrowded wonderlyche ryche, 
As though ther nere nought yliche. 
But nought wyl I, so mote I thryve, 
Ben aboute to descryve 
Alle these armes that ther weren, 
That they thus on her cotes bei^n, 
For hyt to me were impossible ; 
Men myghte make of hem a bible. 
Twenty foot thykke I trowe. 
For certeyn wtio so koude knowe 
Myght thet alle the armes sben, 
Of famous folke that ban ybeen 
In Auffrike, Europe, and Asye, 
Syth first began the chevalrie. 

• • > • 

" Ful moche prees of folke there nas, 

Ne crowding, for to mo^el prees.** 

• • • • 

The walls " wer set as thik of nouchis 
Fyne, of the fynest stones faire, 
That men reden in the Lapidaire, 
As grasses gprowen in a mede. 
But hit were alle to longe to rede 
The names ; and therfore I pace.'* 

He approaches royalty — 

" But al on bye, above a dees, 
Sit in a see imperialle. 
That made was of rubee alle. 
Which that a carbuncle ys ycalled, 
I saugh perpetually ystalled, 
A femynyne creatture." 
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" Tho gan I loke abonte and eee. 

That ther come entryng into the halle 

A ryght grete companye withalle, 
' And that of sondry regiouns, 

Of alle skynnes condiciouns, 

That dwelle in erthe under the mone, 

Pore and ryche. And al so sone 

As they were come into the halle 

They gone donne on knees falle. 

Before this ilke noble qiiene, 

And seyde, * Qraunte us, lady shene, 

Echo of us thy grace a bone ! ' " 
• • • « 

" ' Madame/ quod they, ' we be 

Folke that here besechen the, 

That thou graunte us now good fame, 

And let our werkes han that name. ' 

In ful recompensacioun 

Of goode werke, give us good renoun." 

These twenty lines, enumerating all manner " of tyd- 
yngs, Other londe or of whispeiyngs/' which ceaselessly 
filled ^* alle the houses' angles/' find a literal realization 
in the fieiy-whisper passing along the telegraph-wires, 
and bringing the ends of the earth together in the read- 
ing-room of the palace. We have, says Chaucer, 

" Tydynges 
Of werres, of pes, of mariages. 
Of restes, of labour, of viages, 
Of abood, of deeth, of lyfe. 
Of love, of hate, accorde, of stryfe, 
Of loos, of lore, and of wjmnynges, 
Of hele, of sekenesse, of bildynges, 
Of faire wyndes, of tempestes, 
Of qwalme of folke, and eke of bostes ; 
Of dyvers transmutaciouns. 
Of estates and eke of regiouns ; 
Of trust, of drede, Of jelousye, 
Of witte, of wynnynge, of folye ; 
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Of plente, and of grete famyne, 
Of chepe, of derthe, and of ruyne ; 
Of good or mysgoyemement, 
Of fire, and of dyvers accident." 

The following two lines^ with which we close these curi- 
ously-interesting extracts, embody a wish which might 
well be inscribed in letters of gold over the entrance of 
all such places of instruction — 

'* And God of heyene sende the grace, 
Some goode to leme in this place/' 

From the surpassing magnificence of the Sydenham 
Palace, select and permanent as it is, much may be ex- 
pected for the art of this coimtry. Although the size, 
environments &c., of buUdings cannot be presented, 
we have models of portions — a grammar of ornament 
— so far useful in assisting us to realize the various 
originala Its sculpture gallery, with the collection of 
busts, is the finest and most extensive in the world ; and 
its courts contain illustrations of ornament, judiciously 
selected from the best examples of every country and 
age. 

We can now as it were visit the banks of the Nile, 
and contemplate the thoughtful Egyptian, introducing 
the palm, papyrus, and lotus, with varied symbols and 
conventionalities into his work: the Greek, with his 
symmetrical yet flowing lines ; or behold the decorations 
of the Moor, seeming as if intricate geometrical problems, 
acquiring vitality by the talisman's spell, had budded 
and blossomed into fancy flowers of the fairest and most 
richly contrasted colours. 

Observing the characteristics of various styles, in 
regard to invention, imitation, and combination, we shall 
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be better able to distinguish between extreme conven^ 
tional stifihess on the one hand^ and the fancied freedom 
of lawless license on the other ; for^ as Buskin has beau- 
tifully said, "In vulgar ornamentation, entirely rigid 
laws of line are always observed ; and the common Greek 
honeysuckle, and other formalisms, are attractive to un- 
educated eyes, owing to their manifest compliance with 
the first conditions of unity and symmetry, being to really 
noble ornamentation what the sing-song of a bad reader 
of poetry, laying regular emphasis on every required 
syllable of every foot> is to the varied, irregular, unex- 
pected, inimitable cadence of the voice of a person of 
sense and feeling reciting the same lines, not incog- 
nizant of passion and the natural sequence of the 
thought'' 

An account of the Pythagorean system of numbers, 
which has recently been partially explained, and success- 
fully applied by Mr. Hay, is given condensed in the 
following paragraph : " The monad, or unity, is that 
quantity which, being deprived of all ntmiber, remains 
fixed. It is the fountain of all number. The duad is im- 
perfect and passive, and the cause of increase and division. 
The triad, composed of the monad and duad, partakes of 
the nature of both. The tetrad, tetractys, or quaternion 
number is the most perfect The decad, which is the 
sum of the four former, comprehends all arithmetical 
and musical proportions.'' We have endeavoured to 
show that nature conforms with mathematical exactitude 
to certain definite laws, number meanwhile furnishing us 
with one of the most obvious keys to her myriad corres- 
pondencies, relative ' proportions, or absolute unity — ^in 
short, enabling us to comprehend somewhat of her com- 
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parative anatomy. The correspondence of mathematical 
and physical truth has been illustrated by the well-knoTm 
instances of " the change of plane into circular polariza- 
tion, predicted by Fresnel, from the mere interpretation 
of an algebraic symbol ; and the fact of conical and cylin- 
drical refraction, anticipated from the mathematical 
theory by Sir William Hamilton.'' The highest scientific 
authorities furnish us with endless illustrations in regard 
to the force of gravity. Molecular action, and planetary 
motion; the laws of light, heat, magnetism, electricity, 
and chemical affinity; the forms of plants, animals, and 
even the rocks are "ruled, in their perpetual perishing, 
by the same ordinances that direct the bending of the 
reed and the blush of the rose." 

The perceptions and motions of the mind being also 
subject to these same universal laws — ^indeed their highest 
earthly manifestation-— of necessity it follows that, in the 
production of works of art in any department, from the 
simplest decoration to the highest effort of genius, that 
alone is truly good and beautiful which is in accordance 
with Nature's harmonic ratios, as we find these displayed 
in her every form, colour, or motion. Communion with 
Nature will i/nsenaiMy influence and enable us, as it 
were, to think and work as she does, provided we have 
the loving heart and the seeing eye. Although, in hope- 
ful moods, we may almost bring ourselves to think 

" That Nature never did betray 
The heart that lov'd her," 

we afterwards come to know and feel that a higher light 
is requisite, even for art-guidance; and also exclaim 
with Wordsworth, 

" By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, oh Nature, we are thine." 
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To attaiu excellence, then, we must attempt uo mere 
patchwork of styles. 

" Enough of science and of art, 
Close up those barren leaves. 
Come forth — and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.** 

Turn lovingly to Nature herself, the recorded ^rt-experi- 
ence of past ages being only valuable in so far as it may 
assist us in so doing. All Art possessing vitality will 
at least endeavour to read, think, and speak for itself 
As furnishing examples to be used in this way, Ari> 
exhibitions are deserving of every encouragement and 
support 

An Arabian poet of the thirteenth century^ having 
written eloquently in honour of Im&n Ibn Nasr, the 
builder of the Alhambra, the following verses of his poem 
were inscribed on the walls of the "Hall of the Two 
Sisters.'' Singularly applicable to the Sydenham Palace, 
although describing the wonders of his own age, they 
will form an interesting and beautiful pendant to the 
longer extract already given from Chaucer. 

" Look attentively at my elegance, thou wilt reap the 
benefit of a commentary on decoration. 

" For, by Allah 1 the elegant buildings by which I am 
suiTOunded surpass aU other buildings in the propitious 
omen attending their foundation* 

"Apartments are there enfolding so many wonders, 
that the eyes of the spectator remain for ever fixed upon 
them; provided he be gifted with a mind to estimate 
them. 

* Quoted by Owen Jones in the " Alhambra Court "—-Crystal Palace 
Library, pp. 5, 6. 
VOL. II. M 
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" How many delightful prospects — ^how many objects 
in the contemplation of which a highly gifted mind finds 
the gratification of its utmost wishes. 

" Markets they are where those provided with money 
are paid in beauty, and where the judge of elegance is 
perpetually sitting to pronounce sentence. 

"This is a palace of transparent crystal ; those who 
look at it imagine it to be a boundless ocean. 

" Indeed, we never saw a palace more lofty than this 
in its exterior, or more brilliantly decorated in its in- 
terior, or having more extensive apartments. 

" And yet I am not alone to be wondered at, for I 
overlook in astonishment a garden, the Hke of which no 
human eyes ever saw.'' 

However valuable such a metropolitan collection is, 
we should also desire to see, throughout the provinces, 
Art Galleries, Museums, Botanic and Zoological Gar- 
dens; and the people afforded opportunities of hearing 
and becoming famihar with the music of the great 
masters. Dr. Whewell explains education to be " the 
process by which an individual is made a participator in 
the rational, the true, the beautiful, and the good.'' Art 
will more readily blossom and ripen into beauty where 
there is deep sympathetic acquaintance with nature, and 
a knowledge of the mind of man; nor can any system 
of education be complete, which stops short at the 
threshold of art 

Means of prosecuting such studies should not only be 
accessible to the professional man, or amateur, but be 
open to the community at large. "Life is short, and Art 
is long," even with aU appliances at command. If pure 
Art then be, as we believe, an education of the highest 
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kind, not, by any means, to be substituted for the phy- 
sical sciences, but superadded to them, teaching us the 
proper value of facts and feelings, adjusting them, and 
crowning our various knowledge, it certainly ought to 
form part of the education of all 

Towards this, competent men should also be appointed, 
to give information, teach classes, or deliver courses of 
lectures, referring on the spot for illustration to such ex- 
amples as are necessary for the proper imderstanding of 
the subj ect in hand ; the department assigned to each man 
being limited so as to render a thorough acquaintance 
with its details, history, and bearings within the range 
of possibility, , A practical acquaintance with the great 
works of all ages, whether in the higher walks of art or 
in mere ornamentation, is the platform from which 
originality and excellence may reasonably be expected. 
Milton, whose experience and example are worthy of 
being recorded thus writes to Diodati — " Whatever the 
Deity may have bestowed upon me in other respects, he 
has certainly inspired me, if any ever were inspired, 
with a passion for the good and fair. Nor did Ceres, 
according to the fable, ever seek her daughter, Proserpine, 
with such unceasing solicitude, as I have sought this 
perfect model of the beautiful in all the forms and ap- 
peaxaaces of things. I am woBt, day and night, to con- 
tinue my search ; and I follow in the way in which you 
go before. . . . Whenever I find a man despising the 
false estimates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire, in 
sentiment, in language, and in conduct, to what the 
highest wisdom through all ages has sanctioned as most 
excellent, to him I unite myself by a sort of necessary 
attachment ; and if I am so formed by nature or destiny, 
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that by no exertion or laboiir of my own I can attain 
this suimnit of worth and honour, yet no power of heaven 
or earth shall hinder me from looking with affection and 
reverence upon those who have thoroughly attained this 
gloiy, or appear engaged in the successful pursuit of it" 

Museums are frequently attached to our Universities : 
we should also wish to see them possess Art collections 
and libraries having special reference to Art; including 
music, and everything connected therewith, even to the 
means of realizing it, whether vocal or instrumental. 
Many Professorships, for which we have no Chairs, 
would require to be established ; and for others again, 
where the work now devolves on one man, we would 
require half-a-dozen. EiBficiency is not otherwise to be 
attained. 

The humanizing influences of the fine arts ought not 
to be left, as at present they virtually are, to take care of 
themselves, in so far bb students of Divinity, Law, and 
Physics are concerned. 

" I know very well," says Sir William Temple,^ " that 
many who pretend to be wise by the forms of being 
grave, are apt to despise both poetry and music, as toys 
and trifles too light for the use or entertamment of serious 
men ; but whoever find themselves wholly insensible to 
these charms, would, I think, do well to keep their own 
coimsel, for fear of reproaching their own temper, and 
bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their 
understandings, into question. It may be thought, at 
least, an ill sign, if not an ill constitution, since some of 
the fathers went so far as to esteem the love of music a 
sign of predestination, as a thing Divine, and reserved 

* Essay upon Poetry. Works, vol. i., p. 249 — ^folio ed., 1720. 
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for the felicities of heaven itsett While this world lasts, 
I doubt not but the pleasure and requests of these two 
entertainments will do so too; and happy those that con- 
tent themselves with these, or any other so easy. and so 
innocent, and do not trouble the world or other men, be- 
cause they cannot be quiet themselves, though no body 
hurts them,'" 

Such movements in the direction of thorough educa- 
tion, once fairly started, we may, in time, reasonably 
hope to leaven the masses with a genuine and intelligent 
appreciation of art; while, from the additional thousands 
subjected to its influence, and thus aflforded opportunities 
of evolving what powers they may possess, will be win- 
nowed the artists, teachers, and professors of the future, 
and will also spring that general taste which calls for and 
appreciates excellence in the various departments, from 
the highest efforts of genius, to a wall paper, or an article 
of dress. 

There will then be fewer complaints from intelligent 
manufacturers, that they require to furnish articles which 
will sell in quantity, instead of what they themselves 
know to be in better taste ; and, on the other hand from 
purchasers, that they are compelled to make their selec- 
tion from articles submitted, not because of liking them, 
but from their being the best to be had. Manufacturers 
and the public thus mutually act and react on each other, 
neither being entirely to blame. Art education will reach 
and ultimately benefit both. 

Government, recognizing though tardily the vital im- 
portance of the fact that a knowledge of design is only 
to be attained by such means, and desirous that we should 
maintain our position with other nations, who have long 
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enjoyed these privileges, has akeady established Schools 
of Design throughout the country. Of such means the 
public ought to avail themselves to the largest extent, 
so that the number of schools would soon require to be 
greatly increased, and at the. same time elevated in 
character. No danger of trenching on our Universities, 
even although these branches were taught, as they ought 
to be, within their time-hallowed prednctsi Let them 
still keep ahead in all branches of education, and have 
teaching of a yet higher order for advanced students 
who have already acquired elementary knowledge, pre- 
serving a relative advance on the education of the day ; 
for Universities are, or ought to be, fountain-heads of 
learning. 

Neither art, science, nor literature, however desirable 
in themselves, we have seen, can civilize a people apart 
from religion, or in conjimction with degraded forms (rf 
Christianity. In recommending these studies, we there- 
fore pre-suppose a moral and religious education, after 
which the "whatsoever things are lovely,"" although else- 
where abused, ought not therefore to be petssed by. "As 
to the business of the Graces,"' says Bishop Home, ^ "be- 
fore the gloss can be given, a substance must be prepared 
to receive it; and solid bodies take the brightest polish."" 
We understand by education nothing short of the defin- 
ition of the term given by Milton, in his letter to Master 
Hartlib. "I call, therefore,"" says he, "a complete and 
generous education, that which fits a man to perform, 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war."" 

Anniversary Sermon preached before the Society of Gentlemen 
educated in the King's School, August 26th 1784. 4to Ed., p. 19. 
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"The intent of Education/' says Rollin in his Belles 
Lettres, "is to inculcate Knowledge, Morality, and Re- 
ligion : To adorn the mind with learning ; form the heart 
by principles of Honour and Probity; and to complete 
the whole by giving it the last degree of Perfection, in 
making us good Christiana'' 

In the present day many are becoming alive to the 
paramount importance of education — a subject in which 
all are alike interested ; numerous schemes are being pro- 
pounded and discussed; a desire ia being manifested for 
the elevation of our university systems,^ and a deep con- 
viction is at the same time abroad, that the masses must 
be in some way reached and leavened with sound instruc- 
tion. Education in the proper sense of the word has 
been too long neglected, too long left to take care of it- 
self, and too frequently considered aa an amount of 
drudgery to be got through by teacher and pupil in the 
acquisition of certain rudiments.^ Such a misconception 
strikingly contrasts with the large and enlightened views 

of our Bacon and Milton, men in some respects far in 
advance of their own, and even of the present age; 

men who legislated for that future which we would hope 

is fast approaching, when nothing short of the leading 

out and training of all the faculties — ^moral, intellectual, 

aud physical-assigning to each its relative importance 

and place, towards the formation of the perfect man, 

will be considered worthy of being called education. 

Refined taste, calling into exercise the intellectual 

* See Professor Blackie's admirable Letter on this subject. 

2 As exhibiting the educational influences of life, outward environ- 
ments, &c., in training the mind, we would recommend the late Hugh 
Miller's fascinating work. " My Schools and Schoolmasters." 
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faculties, with tlie emotions of the heart, and elevating 
these to the Great Source erf all Beauty, will ever discover 
new fields of interest. 

The ever-varying combinations and effects of light 
and shade, form and colour, everywhere perceived by 
the educated eye, afford new and never-failing sources of 
delight To render thousands capable of thus more fiilly 
enjoying the mkarvellous works of the Creator, and the 
efforts of human genius ; or, in other words, to enlarge 
the perception of the beautiful by educating the taste, 
so that the greatest amount of pleasure may be derived 
from the greatest number of pure 8oarces> we regard as 
a matter of the utmost moment^ and only second in im- 
portance to the vital teachings of Christianity, and those 
outward decencies which ever follow in its wake. 

If the devil be the father, idleness is the mother of 
sin— let, then, means of wholesome mental occupation 
and recreation be freely furnished to the people. Pre- 
occupy the mind with what is good, and there will be 
less room for the bad: the one requires laborious culture, 
the other is indigenous to fallen humanity. " Thelwall,'* 
said Coleridge, " thought it very tmfair to influence a 
child's mind by inculcating any opinions before it should 
have come to years of discretion, and be able to choose 
for itself. I showed him my garden, and told him it 
was my botanical garden. *How so?^ said he, *it is 
covered with weeds/ * Oh,' I replied, ' that is only be- 
cause it has not yet come to its age of discretion and 
choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to 
grow, and I thought it unfair in me to prejudice the 
soil towards roses and strawberries." Let pure religion 
and pure art go hand in hand, the latter respectfully 
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keeping its own place, and we may speedily look for a 
better state of things throughout the world. 

In this Division we have viewed Art with its varied 
sympathies and analogies, in relation to nature and the 
soul of man, and endeavoured to point out its "high 
capabilities/' We have spoken of the artist, enumerating 
some of his requisite qualifications ; we have then spoken 
seriatim of the diflferent arts, endeavouring to present 
their characteristics, and throw out suggestive hints 
regarding each. To have written complete systematic 
treatises, would almost have required as many volumes 
at command for each, as we have had pages; and mere 
encyclopaedia-article outlines would not have served our 
purpose. 

We have seen the beauty of Grecian and Gothic archi- 
tecture produced by an adherence to certain given ma- 
thematical ratios. 

We have seen the beauty of the Statue regulated by 
the same positive laws, in strict conformity with which, 
the marble block, receiving the impress of thought, is 
wrought till 

"The statue's silence is the Sculptor^s voice !" 

We have also seen the Painter striving to embody the 
outward beauty of nature, as a m*eans of presenting moral 
beauty to the mind ; every line, hue, &c., employed by 
him being in accordance with the actual or possible in 
nature, and subject to the same laws. 

We have heard the Poet — -in his "singing robes" walk- 
ing the earth, yet 

"Thick as stars, 
Around him all the sanctities of heaven," — 
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teaching men how to observe and regard this beautiful 
universe; and we have also sefin that nature when thus 
studied, in turn reciprocates the favour, teaching us to 
observe much in the poet or artist which had otherwise 
been entirely overlooked. His highest theme Man, and, 
as Shakspere saith, "What a piece of work he is ! How 
noble in reason ! How infinite in faculties ! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable ! in action, how like 
an angel ! in apprehension, how like a god ! the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals ! . . the quintes- 
sence of dust ! " ^ And Dryden — 

"From liarmony, from heavenly hannony, 
This aniTersal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man." 

Meditating the high and immortal destinies of the race, 
the Poet utters wisdom, truth, and beauty for all time. 
Words being primarily symbolical of things, language 

* Modem inductive science has shewn this to be literally true, for 
"everything passes by indivisible shades into something else," — 

" Links of life through nature creeping, 
Serial steps progressing ever — " 

though in a sense quite apart from the absurd development theory of 
Lamarck, as recently revived by the author of " The Vestiges." Every 
organism points upwards to man as " the apex of the earthly hierarchy," 
for, says Professor Owen, '' all the parts and organs of man, had been 
sketched out, in anticipation, so to speak, in the inferior animals." 
. The reader will recall George Herbert's beautiful poem, quoted 
in our introductory chapter, and also be prepared to appreciate the fol- 
lowing passage from Coleridge's " Aids to Reflection," which, with 
the exception of one or two slight misapprehensions of fact, embodies 
the latest scientific results. 

" The metal," says he, " at its height, seems a mute prophecy of the 
coming vegetation, into a mimic resemblance of which it crystallizes. 
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is his medium of representation, and with new capa- 
bilities, a wider field, and the power of positive teaching, 
he is in an especial manner the High Priest of the 
Beautiful 

The blossom and flower, the acme of vegetable life, divides into com- 
ponent organs with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive motions 
and approximations, seems impatient of that figure, by which it is 
differenced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche that flutters with 
free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm doth the 
irritability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensi- 
bility is subordinate thereto — ^most wonderfully, I say, doth the mus- 
cular life in the insect, and the musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate 
and typically rehearse the adaptive understanding, yea, and the moral 
affections and charities of man. Let us carry ourselves back in spirit 
to the mysterious week, the teeming work-days of the Creator, as they 
rose in vision before the eye of the inspired historian of the operations 
of the heavens and of the earth, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens. And who that watched their ways with 
an understanding heart could — as the vision evolved and still advanced 
towards him — contemplate the filial and loyal bee, the home-building, 
wedded, and divorceless swallow, and, above all, the manifestly in- 
telligent ant tribes, with their commonwealths and confederacies, 
their warriors and njiners, the husband folk that fold in their tiny 
flocks on the honey's leaf, and the virgin sisters with the holy in- 
stincts of maternal love, detached, and in selfless purity, and not say 
in himself, Behold the shadow of approaching humanity, the sun rising 
from behind in the kindling mom of creation !" 

A more recent authority says: "From the lowest mechanical or 
chemical influences on inorganic matter, there is an unbroken series 
to the flrst manifestation of organic changes, and from these again — 
from the lowest vegetable, or zoophyte, up to the highest mammalia 
— there is entirely one continuous progression, its connexion from one 
term to another being carried on through absolutely insensible degrees 
and shades of difference." 

We refer for more particular illustration, or rather confirmation of 
these views (in their proper acceptation) to the first scientific authoiities 
of the day, more particularly to the "Footprints of the Creator," and 
"Testimony of the Eocks," by Hugh Miller; also, to a recent popular 
•and able work, by M'Cosh and Dickie, entitled "Typical Forms and 
Special Ends in Creation." 
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We have w£^tched Miisic, " heavenly maid/' with so 
little of the earth earthy about her, bearing " the silver 
key of the fountain of tears/" and soaring away above 
the world — "poetry taken wing" — ^to the regions of the 
blessed. 

The intervals and harmonies of music, we have seen, 
afford the key to that universal harmony, which alike per- 
vades nature at rest or in motion, all the arts, and the 
mind of man himself : not that these are dependent on 
music. Or even specially influenced by it ; but by means of 
musical vibration and rhythm, we have obtained the 
earliest intimation, and, as yet the clearest insight into 
those all-embracing and all-controlling ratios which ex- 
tend from a ray of light, an atom, or crystal, to plant or 
animal ; from those welling rings which outspread when 
a stone is dropt into the smooth lake, to the epochal 
changes of ancient oceans ; from the graceful bend of a 
drooping flower, to the curve of a mountain or a wave ; 
from a dew-drop, to a star, and throughout the whole re- 
volving galaxies of worlds ; from minute insect-notes, far 
above and beyond the compass of man's hearing, to ear- 
shattering salvos almost too loud to be heard ; from the 
note carelessly struck by a child to the marvellous 
Sonata of Beethoven; from a Greek temple with its 
friezes and statues, or a picture by Raphael, to the 
mighty intellect of our Shakspere. 

We have then spoken of criticism, and the function 
of the critic, in reference to the appreciation of excel- 
lence; and, also, of the means of diffusing correct taste 
. so that art may best serve its own high ends. 

It only remains, for us to notice the potent influence 
of pure and sanctified art in balancing and tranquilizing 
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the minA Wordsworth, speaking of his studious occu- 
pations and beloved books, . writes, what is worthy of 
being read by all who love beauty under any of its mani- 
festations — 

" Thus I live remote 
From evil speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth or lie. 
Hence I have genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought!" 

He elsewhere nobly speaks of the difiusion of 

" Spirit divine through works of human art.** 

In this respect, however, we admit that art has hitherto 
been lamentably deficient, save in a few exceptional in- 
stances, the beauty of the unregenerate mind being that 
of a ruin ; but enough has surely been done to show its 
capabilities, and what may reasonably be expected, when 
the world becomes permeated by LoVE — ^the genial spirit 
of Christianity. 
In the Hyw/n of ffeavenh/ Becmty, Spenser writes : 

" His seat is Truth, to which the &ithful trust, 
From whence proceed her beams, so pure and bright, 
That all about him sheddeth glorious light.'' 

And mark how Cowper, picturing the bliss of that friend- 
ship which God so bountifully had bestowed upon him, 
in the last line, refers its greatest charm to the same 
Divine source — 

" 'Tis grace, 'tis bounty, and it calld for praise, 
If Grod give health, that sunshine of our days ! 
And if He add, a blessing shared by few, > , 

Content of heart, more praises still are due ; 
But if He grant a friend, that boon possessed. 
Indeed is treasure, and crowns all the rest. 
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And giying one whose heart is in the skies, 
Bom from above, and made Divinely wise, 
He gives what bankrupt Nature never can, 
Whose noblest coin is light and brittle man, 
Gold, purer far than Ophir ever knew, 
A Boutj an image of Himadf, and therefore true.^^ 

The Greeks have given us the perfection of material 
beauty — ^the Christian alone can hope to equal this per- 
fection, and, at the same time, subordinate it to the yet 
higher beauty of the spiritual. 

Henry Taylor has well said — "The understandings, 
from which mankind will seek a permanent and au- 
thentic guidance, will be those which have been exalted 
by love, and enlarged by humility/' 

We again repeat, that Art is not in itself ultimate, but 
chiefly valuable as a means to an end — ^the elevation of 
the soul producing its corresponding fruit in the life — a 
truth which cannot be too often enunciated ; for " the 
end of all study,"" as Sir James Mackintosh has well said, 
" is to inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, and of beauty, 
especially of goodness, the highest beauty, and of that 
Supreme and Eternal Mind, which is the fountain of all 
truth and beauty, all wisdom and goodnesa"' WhUe 
then we endeavour cheerfully to render our highest and 
our best, consecrating Art and everytlung we have, let us 
also bear in mind the great truth thus set forth by 
Wordsworth— 

" God for his service needeth not proud work of human skill ; 
They please him best who labour most to do in peace his will. 
So let us strive to live, and to our spirits will be given 
Such wings as, when the Saviour calls, shall bear us up to heaven." 

And now, passing on to the next and last portion of 
our subject, we close this section with the following lines. 
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in which the late Samuel Rogers — ^pre-eminently the 
poet of Art — modestly and beautifully alludes to his 
own tastes and feelings : 

" Nature denied him much, 
But gave him at his birth what most he values : 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 
For poetry, the language of the gods, 
For all things here, or grand, or beautiful, 
A setting sun, a lake among the mountains, 
The light of an ingenuous countenance, 
And what transcends them all, a noble action." 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN LIFE 

THE BEAUTIFUL IS LIFE BEOULATED BT LAW — A MOBE INTEJKKAL HAB- 
MONT — ^NO TBAHSITION- — ^DISCOED — CHAOS — THE ANCIEKTB SOUGHT TO 
TIEW THE UinVEBSB IN ITS TOTALITY — ANTONINUS — THE EABLT 
FATHEB8 — LEIBNITZ — OEBSTBD — THE PHYSICAL AND MOBAL — ^UAN 
EYEBYWHBBE PBEFIOUBED IN CBEATION. 

l^HE BEABONABLENESS AND NECESSITY OF A DIYINB BEYELATION — . 
UNITEB8AL BELIEF IN A LOST HAPPINESS AND A FUTUBE STATE. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN LIFE CONSTELLATED IN THE LOBD JESUS CHBIST — 
HIS PBEOEFTS AND EXAMPLE THE HIGHEST TEST — ^HAN CBEATED IN 
OOD'S IMAGE — ^DB SOUTH ON MAN IN PABADI8E — OF THE FALL — THE 
ATONEMENT — LOYE OIYBS LABOBNESS OF YISION — WISDOM AND 
KNOWLEDGE — ^LOYB OF NATUBR, HUMAN LOYE, AND LOYE TO GOD— 

THESE ILLUSTBATED OF THE EXISTENCE OF EYIL — ^MAN^S FREE 

AGENCY — MEANS AND ENDS — WOBLDLY WISDOM TINGED WITH 
SELFISHNESS — LOYE SELF-NEGATION — OUB BEST RIGHTEOUSNESS 
WOBTHLES8 — OF PBAYEB — OF THE MINISTBY OF SOBBOW — PBIDB OP 
INTELLECT A BABBIES TO THE RECEPTION OF THE GOSPEL — THE 
PROBLEM OF MAN'S RESTORATION 80LYED— GOSPEL SIMPLICITY 
COBRUPTED— THE PHILOSOPHY OF REDEMPTION— OF CHRIST'S MISSION 
— EXTRACTS FROM M'LAURIN, DR. PARR, HAZLTTT, AND WHATELY. 

STATEMENT OT THE SCHEME OF REDEMPTION IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE . 

OF SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE— OF THE SATIOUR'S GREATNESS— TESTIMONY 
TO HIS CHARACTER FROM WITHOUT— OF THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT- 
CHANGE OF HEART. 

MINOR GRACES — THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN — OF MANNERS— TRUE 
COURTESY — HEATHEN MAXIMS — THE CHESTERFIELD SCHOOL — 
CHIYALRY— BAIARD— LOYE AND TRUTH THE BASIS OF GENUINE 
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COUSTCSr— THI BIBLB TRB BOUROB Off ALL 8UB8EQUINT XORAL 
TEAOHINQ— KULSS OF UFE— THI PC71UB AMD BNNOBUHO IN AKT ALSO 
INDEBTED TO THE SAME DITINE SOURCE, DIBEOT OB BEFLEZ— THE 
CHARM OF BEING NATURAL— HAPPINE88—HAR1CONT— DIVINE LOYK 
EXPANDS THE HEART— THE END OF ALL LEARNINO— TRUE WISDOM— 
GOMPANIONS^IPS— THE 0HRI8TLIKE. 
INWARD AND OUTWARD BEAUTT ALIKE SUBJECT TO LAW— SEEMINa 
PEBTURBATI0N8 ONLT ADJUSTMENTS — ONE VAST 8TSTEM OF OOM- 
PARATIYB ANATOMT THROUGHOUT THE PHTBIOAL AND MORAL 
UNIYERSE— TWO MODES OF YIEWTNG NATURE— THE HIGHEST POINT 
OF TXEW— THE DITINE SOURCE OF BEAUTT— CHRIST THE RETEALER — 
CHRUTIANITT THE MOST GOMPE]n>IOUS SYSTEM OF ETHICS— RECAPIT- 
ULATION— CONCLUSION. 

Those who have patiently accompanied us thus far, 
will not, we trust, have failed to observe that Beauty, 
under its every manifestation, whether in nature or in 
art, invariably results from the definite operation of 
positive law. 

That the beautiful in life is thus regulated, has been 
more or less perceived and admitted as self-evident by 
pagan as weU as Christian plulosophem 

The existence of God implies the existence of a moral 
law. The full development of the various intellectual 
and moral powers or faculties of our nature, preserving 
to each its relative importance and place, towards the 
formation of the perfect man, clearly exemplifies what 
Lord Bacon terms "A more internal harmony.'^ 

"That there are laws of mind,'* says Professor George 
Wilson, "as sure and immutable as there are laws in the 
material world, we are well assured. We are assured that 
there are laws of the conscience, that there are laws of 
the affections and passions, that there are laws of duty, 
of virtue, of happiness, which if we know them and obey 
them, our own soul shall be in itself as noble, as lovely, 
as magnificent a cosmos, as the stany heavens above our 

VOL. n. N 
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heads.*' We believe that such laws, though different in 
degree, are identical in form, essence, and operation:— 
that there. is no transition, but merely advance — ^a trac- 
ing of law higher and nearer to God himself, the great 
fountainhead of all law, order, harmony, and perfection. 
If we look deep enough, every form of law is but a higher 
or lower manifestation of the pervading order of the 
universe, whether moral or physical, in reference to 
spirit or matter; for both are assuredly subject to one 
Lawgiver and one law. Harmony and reason coincide: 
wisdom is moral harmony. Here we are furnished 
with the key to those profound analogies found every- 
where in Nature, and to which we have already invited 
special attention, when treating of nature as furnishing 
us with language itself for the expression of spirit trtith. 
" The life also,'' says St Augustine, "which here we live 
hath its own enchantment, through a certain proportion 
of its own, and a correspondence with all things beautiful 
here below." Even looking upon the darkest side of the 
picture, "If we hear," says Hare, adopting an image 
used by Bacon, "little else than a dissonant screeching 
of multitudinous noises now, which only blend in the 
distance into a roar like that of the raging sea, it be- 
hoves us to hold fast to the assurance that this is the 
necessary process whereby the instruments are to be 
tuned for the heavenly concert Though Chaos may 
only have been driven out of a part of his empire as yet, 
that empire is undergoing a perpetual curtaibnent; and 
in the end he will be cast out of the intellectual, and 
moral, and spiritual, a.s well as out of the material." 

On turning up Cruden's Concordance we find Bea/uty 
given as in Scripture signifying "1st Comeliness or 
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handsomeness. 2d. A chief person or city. 3d. Splendour 
glory, or dignity. 4th. Joy and gladnesa And 5th. 
The excellent order of a government; the prosperity, 
riches, and peace of a country; together with the holi- 
ness, purity, and truth of their religion, which were their 
ornament and glory.'' 

The wisest among the ancients taught men to regard 
the great universe, in its totality, as an harmonious unity. 
Such an idea, however, was formed intuitively and 
vaguely, rather than inductively. They at the same time 
asserted and inculcated, with certitude up to the light 
which was within them, the superlative excellence of 
moral beauty. With Socrates as with Solomon, " virtue 
and wisdom are identical; and all vice is either stu- 
pidity, disease, or madness." 

^* All things,'' says the Emperor Atoninus, " are linked 
with each other, and boimd together with a sacred bond : 
scarce is there one thing quite foreign to another. They 
are all arranged together in their proper places, and 
jointly adorn the same world. There is one orderly, 
graceful disposition of the whole. There is one God in 
the whola There is one substance, one law, and one 
reason common to all intelligent beings, and one truth ; 
as there must be one sort of perfection to aU beings, who 
are of the same nature, and partake of the same rational 
power." ^ 

. " Whatever the gods ordain, is ftdl of wise Providence. 
What we ascribe to fortune, happens not without a pre- 
siding nature, nor without a connection and intertexture 
with the thing ordered by Providence. Thence all things 
flow. Consider, too, the necessity of these events, and 

* Meditations, Book vn., 9. 
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their utility to that whole universe of which you are a 
part In every regular structure, that must always be 
good to a part, which the nature of the whole requires, 
and which tends to preserve it Now, the universe is 
preserved, as by the changes of the Elements, so, by the 
changes of the complex forma Let these thoughts 
suffice; let them be your maxims, laying aside that thirst 
after multitudes of books, that you may die without re- 
pining, meek, and well satisfied, and sincerely grateful 
to the Gods.''! 

" But I have fully comprehended the nature of good as 
only what is beautiful and honourable ; and of evil, that 
it is always deformed and shamefiiL"* 

"Preserve your simplicity of manners, goodness, in- 
tegrity, gravity, freedom from ostentation, love of justice, 
piety, good-nature, kind affection, steadfast firmness in 
your duty. Endeavour earnestly to continue such as 
philosophy requires you to be. Reverence the gods, 
support the interests of mankind. Life is short The 
sole enjoyment of tiiis terrestrial life is in the puriiy and 
holiness of our dispositions, and in kind actions."'^ 

" We are all co-operating to one great work — ^the in- 
tention of the imiversal mind in the world — some, with 
knowledge and understanding, others ignorantly and un- 
designedly. Thus, I fancy, Heraclit^ says, that 'men 
asleep are also then labouring,' accomplishing on their 
part the events of the universe. One contributes te this 
one way, and another another way. Nay, what is be- 
yond expectation, even the querulous and tlie murmurers, 
who attempt to oppose the course of nature, and to ob- 
struct what happens, contribute also to this purpose ; 

^ Meditations, Book n., 3. > Book n., 1. * Book ti., 30. 
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for the world must needs have within it such persons 
also. Think, then, in what class you would wish to rank 
yourself The presiding mind will certainly make a right 
use of you, one way or other, and will enlist you among 
his labourers and fellow-workers."^ 

" Remember these things always : — ^what the nature 
of the universe is ; what thine own nature ; and how re- 
lated to the universe : what sort of part thou art, and of 
what sort of whole ; and that no man can hinder thee 
to act and speak what is agreeable to that whole, of 
which thou art a part.^ 

" Whatever is beautiful or honourable, is so from it- 
self, and its excellence rests in itself: its being praised 
is no part of its excellence. It is neither made better 
nor worse by being praised. This holds, too, in lower 
beauties, called so by the vulgar ; in material forms and 
works of art. What is truly beautiful and honourable 
needs not anything further than its own nature to make 
it so. Thus, the law, truth, benevolence, a sense of 
honour — are any of these made good by being praised ? 
Or would they become bad if they were censured ? Is 
an emerald made worse than it was, if it is not praised ? 
Or is gold, ivory, purple, a dagger, a flower, a shrub, 
made worse on this accoimt?''^ 

The Fifth Book contains an allusion to conscience. 
"We should,'' says he, "live a divine life with the gods. 
He lives with the gods who displays before them his 
soul, pleased with all they appoint for him, and doing 
whatever is recommended by that divinity within, which 
Jupiter hath taken from himself, and given each one as 

* Book VI., 42. a Book n., 9. 3 Bk. iv , 20. 
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the conductor, and leader of. his life. And this is the 
intellectual principle and reason in each man." 

"If the sense of moral evil is gone, what reason could 
one have for desiring to live?"^ And in the Tenth 
Book we find the following passage, perhaps one of the 
most singularly interesting on record, as giving ex- 
pression to the earnest aspiration of an upright truth- 
seeking mind feeling itself unequal to grapple with the 
great mysteries of being and destiny — a soul longing for 
a closer walk with God, yet ignorant of the way— con- 
scious of a void which it is imable to bridge — ^praying 
for more light where there is only enough to render the 
darkness visible— yearning after a more perfect, higher, 
and unseen future; hereby plainly indicating the absolute 
necessity for a Divine Revelation. "Wilt thou. ever,'* 
says he, " O my soul ! be good, and simple, and one, and 
naked, more apparent than the body that surrounds 
thee ? Wilt thou ever taste of the loving and afiEectionate 
temper? Wilt thou ever be full, and without wants ; 
without longings after anything, without desires srfter 
anything either animate or inanimate, for the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure? or time for lengthening the enjoy- 
ment ? or of place, or country, or fine climate ? or of the 
social concord of men ? but satisfied with thy present 
state, and well pleased with every present circumstance ? 
persuade thyself thou hast all things : all is right and 
well with thee : and comes to thee from the Gods. And 
all shall be right and well for thee which they please to 
give, and which they are about to give for the safety of 
the perfect animal; the good; the just; tibe fair; the parent 
of all things; the supporter, the container, the surrounder 

» Book vn., 24. 
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of all things; which ai^ [all] dissolving for the birth of 
such oth^s as th^emselves. Wilt thou ever be able so to 
live a fe]low-citi2sen of Qods and men, as, neither, in any 
respect, to C(nn}dain of them, nor be disapproved by 

The early fathers, adopting the thought and phrase- 
^ogy of Plato, speak of "the music of the soul,'' such views 
were common on the revival of learning in mediseval 
times, and are now confirmed by the clearer scientific 
light and larger vision of modem day& " Happiness,'' 
observes Leibnitz, "consists in a true and harmonious 
development of the faculties of our nature ; and all un- 
hapiriness imiy be reganied as arising from some disease 
or injury of our faculties, by which their imity is inter- 
rupted By the unity of our powers or faculties, I mean 
that course of development in which one is unfolded in 
harmony with all the others— (for instance, a physical 
power in harmony with the moral power of conscience). 
This rule of unilym variety produces inhuman, and also 
in external nature, that harmony and order which we 
delight to behold. From this fair order, beauty springs, 
and beauty awakens love. . . . All external pleasures 
fail, and those who have depended upon them find that 
they have been deceived, as they now possess no per- 
manent^ internal enjoyment ... It is not so with the 
joy which springs from internal harmony and order, an 
esilightened reason and a love of goodness. This har- 
mony in our nature prepares us to enjoy the general 
harmony and beauty of the universe. We explore the 
fountain, trace the course, and see the end of all creation. 
We rise above earthly cares and fears, and look down, as 
from a station among the staxs, on all mean pleasures. 
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As we understand the harmony of that great eystem of 
nature of which we form parts, we rejoice over aU the 
goodness manifested in the past, cheerfully anticipate 
the future, and gladly take our part in promoting the 
universal weU-being and liarmony." 

"Difficulties appear to vanish/' says Oersted, "if we 
admit that the world, and the human mind, were created 
according to the same laws. If the laws of our reason 
did not exist in Nature, we should vainly attempt to force 
them upon her; if the laws of nature did not exist in our 
reason, we should not be able to comprehend them. . . 
A harmony does here exist, for man is a production of 
Nature, therefore the same laws must rule in botL .. . 
Our spiritual nature and the world were both created by 
God, and it will thus appear that both propositions de- 
note the same thing, only in different ways. . . Every 
direction by which we reach the truth, only shews it us 
on one side. If we give precedence to the thinking 
principle, the image which we form of the external world 
becomes faint and shadowy, somewhat like a landscape 
hidden by a cloud; if we begin with the sensible world, 
our freedom retreats too far back. We must approach 
truth from more than one side, in order to comprehend 
it in that totaUty and completeness which it is possible 
for us to reacL^ . . You must never forget that it ia 
our spiritual nature which renders man the image of God, 
and that it is science which constantly developes this 
divine spark within us, partly by showing us our own 
internal being as in a mirror, partly by keeping before 
our eyes the impression of the Divinity, which is every- 
where manifested around us in nature. Let the convic- 

i"Soul in Nature," pp. 18-19. 
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lion of our glorious spiritual nature be alwajrs presented 
to you, not only in the study and the lecture-room, but 
through the whole of lifa All that you witness in its 
events, in tHe society of your fellow creatures, and in 
nature, you must refer to the eternal laws of Reason. By 
this means you wiU gain in two different ways: on the 
one hand, you will pursue the most difficult research 
without weariness, even with pleasure, and you will not 
esteem that to be insignificant which the feebler eye re- 
gards as such, because your vision, rendered clearer by 
science, will distinguish the dawn of the Ught of Reason, 
by which it is illuminated: on the other hand, your con- 
viction that Reason is everywhere manifested, in great as 
much as in small things, will lead you to trace out the 
secrets of nature and of the soul, where, without the 
light of the soul, you would not have expected them to 
exist ; so that what appears to the uninitiated as dead 
matter, will to you be a living source of knowledge.^ . . 
We can recognize nature through Reason, for Reason 
again recognises herself in aU thing& . . Whatever is 
sin, in a religious sense, is folly in a true perception of 
the world. He then who is thoroughly convinced of an 
eternal reason in existence, will find that happiness is 
one with virtue and piety. . • Human life should be 
guided by reason, not indeed according to that of any 
single individual, but by eternal reasoiL It is not merely 
our lives that must be regulated by it, but all our inner 
being must yield to this reason, and rise along with it; 
mau nxust feel that he possesses his truo spring of life, 
when he appropriates to himself eternal reason; other- 
wise his whole life remains but a broken, irrational, 

*"Soul in Nature,'»^241-2. 
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miserable ezistenca Everything which appeals to our 
virtuous and upright feelings, naturally leads us to a 
divine life, that is, to religion. This manner of thinking 
is at once strengthened by the conviction which arises 
from the knowledge of natural science. This teaches us 
that the material world, which before we considered as 
acting in opposition to reasonable existence, is most 
entirely incorporated into it; so that the operations of 
nature proceed in obedience to a reason which is entirelj 
independent of us, but which, nevertheless, is the aome 
reason which we should endeavour by means of oizr &ee 
will to realiza We thus know that our life, both 
inwardly and outwazdly, txmtinuaUy grows in more 
perfect acoordanoe with the whole of existence, the more 
it is guided by divine reason.'' ^ 

It may then be considered as proved by philosophy 
that ''all existence is a dominion of Beason,'' and that 
"every well-conducted investigation of a limited object, 
discovers to us a part of the internal laws of the Infinite 
Whole." 

In thus dwelling on the haraiony or identity of phys- 
ical and moral law, we would not be misunderstood as 
for a moment countenancing what are commonly called 
materialistic views, which we regard as cold, degrading, 
unphilosophical absurdities: for ''True Science," it has 
been well said "excludes infidelity as well as supersti- 
tion." 

" O rash and blind the judgment that direrts 
To sense the Beauty which in secret moves, 
And raises each sound intellect to Heaven I'* * 

1 " Soul in Nature," pp. 120-1. 
' Michael Angelo. 
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Instead of denying spirit, blindly substituting law for 
lawgiver, and elBTect for cause, eveiy atom leads us to 
contemplate laws manifesting intelligence and design. 
When we trace the operation of these laws, ever ascend- 
ing the scale of being, they become fewer and more 
general, till they seem to embrace the whole universe of 
mind and matter, whidi we at length in some degree 
may come to apprehend, both as it exists in the thought 
of God and in its objective or outward realization. 

In creation, from the lowest atom to the highest 
organism beneath him, 

"Prognostics told 
Man's near approach ; so in man's self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types, 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal drde nm by tifii." * 

The reason is obvious : — 

" For these things tend still upward — ^progress is 
The law of life — ^man's self is not yet Man l"' 

Christ assumed our human nature, the resurrection body 
will be fashioned like imto His glorious body, and thus 
are all things joined to the God-head. 

Even the feeble light from Paradise which lingered in 
heathen minds shaped their intuitions in a similar di- 
rection. Thus the Greeks affirmed that the last link of 
the chain was fastened to Jupiter's chair. Traditions, . 

or imaginings, of a lost Paradise and a future restora- J 

tion thereunto— "a land where all wishes rest, all hopes 
isure fulfilled and happiness is realized'' — aboimd in all 
nationa The Hindoos have their legend of the sacred 
forest of Cridavana, the home of wise and happy men ; 

* " Paracelsus," by Robert Browning. 
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the Gbeeks their Elysian fields; the Arabians * and 
Persians "a glorious garden, watered by unfailing springs, 
filled with delicious fruits and never-fading roses, but 
surrounded on all sides by a vast wilderness, glimpses of 
which have been seen by some pilgrims when perishing 
amid the sand.;'' and the American Indian dreams of 
"the happy hunting-ground far away in the west^'' "the 
Islands of the Blest,'* and " the Land of the Hereafter." 

Thus we find that tradition, intuitive belief, and the 
highest deductions of reason, aU coincide in demonstrate- 
ing, at least the beasonableness of a divine revelation, 
£rom its perfect adaptation to the nature of man, not to 
speak here of its absolute necessity. 

In previous sections we have gropingly gatiiered up 
the positive laws of beauty, as we were permitted at in- 
tervals to see them, proceeding for the most part syn- 
thetically. Here, however, the process changes to simple 
analysis; for we have the perfect or beautiful in life 
realized, constellated, and clearly presented to our view 
in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, the pattern, 
the ensample, in order that we should follow the steps 
of Him who said, "I am meek and lowly in heart: He 
that foUoweth me walketh not in darkness : Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect" 

Life only becomes beautiful as it approaches the Christ- 
like or God-lika Having both precept and example to 
guide us, there is no more dubiety. By Christianity, 
and "by it alone," says Archbishop Whately, "an ex- 
ample is proposed to us, superior, by its living reality, 
to all ideal models, however perfect, and to all real but 
human ones, in its superhuman perfection." 

"Here," says Doddridge, "we see, not as in the heathen 
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writeirsy some detadbed sentiment, finely heightened with 
the beauty of expression and • pomp of words, like a 
scattered fragment, with the partial traces of unimpaired 
elegance and magnificence ; but the eleva^on of a com- 
plete temple, worthy of the Deity to whom it is con- 
secrated: so harmonious a system of unmmgled truHi, so 
complete a plan of universal duty, so amiable a repre- 
sentation of true morality in all its parts, without re- 
dundancy and without defect, that the more capable we 
axe of judging of real excellence, the more we shall be 
prepossessed in its favour/' 

We read in Genesis, "So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him." Dr. Souths 
commenting on this passage,^ admirably observes of 
human perfection in general, " The image of God in man 
is that imiversal rectitude of all the faculties of the soul,, 
by which they stand apt aad disposed to their respective 
ofBces and operations;'' and of Adam in Paradise he 
writes as follows: — 

"And first for its noblest faculty the Understanding: 
it was then sublime, clear, and aspiring, and, as it were, 
the soul's upper region, lofty and serene, free from the 
vapours and disturbances of the inferior affectiona It 
was the leading, controlling faculty; all the passions 
wore the colours of reason ; it did not so much persuade, 
as command ; it was not consul, but dictator. Discourse 
was then almost as quick as intuition ; it was nimble in 
proposing, firm in determining; it could sooner detern^ine 
than now it can dispute. Like the sun, it had both light 

^ Sermon on Human Perfection, or Adam in Paradise, which he di- 
vides into— I. The Mind, the Understanding, the Will, the Passions; 
n. The Body. 
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and agility ; it knew no rest but in moticm ; no quiet 
but in activity. It did not so properly apprehend as 
irradiate the object ; not so much find, as make tkiEigs 
intelligibla It did arbitrate upon the several reports 
of sense, and all the vaiieties of imagination ; not like a 
drowsy judge, only hearing, but also directing their 
verdict In sum, it was vegete, quick, and lively ; open 
as the day, untainted as the morning, ftdl of the innocence 
and sprightliness of youth ; it gave the soul a bright and 
a full view into aU things. 

** For the Understanding Speculative, there are some 
general maxims and notions in the mind of man, which 
are the rules of discourse, and the basis of all philosophy. 
Now it was Adam's happiness in the state of innocence 
to have these clear and unsullied. He came into the 
world a philosopher. He could see consequents yet 
dormant in their principles, and effects yet unborn and 
in the womb of their causes ; his understanding could 
almost pierce into future contingenta ; his conjectures 
improving even to prophecy, or the certainties of predic- 
tion ; till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of sin, 
or at least it rested in the notion without the smart of 
the experiment Could any difficulty have been pro- 
posed, the resolution would have been as early as the 
proposal; it could not have had time to settle into 
doubt Like a better Archimedes, the issue of all his 
inquiries was an Hu^fixa, an tv^xa, the ofispring of his 
brain without the sweat of his brow. There was then 
no poring, no struggling with memory, no straining 
for invention. His faculties were quick and expedite ; 
they answered without knocking, they were ready upon 
the first summons, there was freedom and firmness in all 
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their operations I confess 'tis as difficult for us who 
date our ignorance from our first being, and were still 
bred up with the same infirmities about us with which 
we were bom, to raise our thoughts and imagination to 
those intellectual perfections that attended our nature in 
the time of innocence, as it is for a peasant bred up in 
the obscurities of a cottage to &acy in his mind the un- 
seen splendours of a court But by mting positives by 
their priyativeEi, and other arts of reason, by which dis- 
course supplies the want of the reports of sense, we may 
ooUect the excellency of the xmderstanding then, by the 
glorious remainders of it now, and guess at the stateli- 
ness of the building by the magnificence of its ruina 
And certainly that must needs have been veiy glorious, 
the decays of which are so admirabla He that is comely, 
when old and decrepit, surely was veiy beautiful when 
he was young. As Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Paradisa 

" The image of Qod was no less resplendent in that 
which we call man's practical understanding : namely, 
that storehouse of the soul, in which are treasured up 
the rules of action, and the seeds of morality. Now of 
this sort are these maxims: 'That Qod is to be wor- 
shipped;' 'That parents are to be honoured;' 'That a 
man's word is to be kept' It was the privilege of Adam 
innocent to have these notions also firm and untainted, 
to carry his monitor in his bosom, his law in his heart 
His own mind taught him a due dependence upon Qod, 
and chalked out to him the just proportions, and measures 
of behaviour to his fellow-creatures. Reason was his 
tutor, and first principles his magna moralia. The de- 
calogue of Moses was but a transcript, not an original 
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All the laws of nations and wise decrees of state, the 
statutes of Solon, and the twelve tables, were but a para- 
phrase upon this standing rectitude of nature, this fruit- 
ful principle of justice, that was ready to run out and 
enlarge itself into suitable determinations upon all 
emergent objects and occasions. 

''Justice then was neither blind to discern nor lame 
to execute. It was not subject to be imposed upon by a 
deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, 
for an utile or jvAyiind/wm, to turn the balance to a false 
or dishonest sentence. In all its directions of the in- 
ferior faculties, it conveyed its suggestions with clearness 
and enjoined them with power ; it had the passions in 
perfect subjection ; and though its command over them 
was but suasive and political, yet it had the force of co- 
action and was despoticaL It was not then, as it is now, 
where the conscience has only power to disapprove and 
to protest against the exorbitances of the passions, and 
rather to wish, than to make them otherwise. The voice 
of conscience now is low and weak, chastising the passions, 
a« old EUdid his lustful domineering sons: 'Not so, 
my sons, not so ;' but the voice of conscience then was 
not, 'This should, or this ought to be done,' but 'this 
must, this shall be done.' It spoke like a legislator; the 
thing spoken Tvasalaw; and the manner of speaJdng 
it a new obligation. 

"The will was then ductile and pliant to all the mo- 
tions of right reason, it met the dictates of a clarified 
understanding half way. And the active information of 
the intellect filling the passive reception of the will, like 
form closing with matter, grew actuate into a third and 
distinct perception of practice: the understanding and 
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wiU never disagreed, for the proposals of the one never 
thwarted the inclination of the other. Yet neither did 
the will servilely attend upon the understanding, but as 
a favourite does upon his prinpe, where the service i^ 
privilege and preferment; or as Solomon's servants 
waited upon him, it admired its wisdom and heard hii 
prudent dictates and counsels, both the direction and re- 
ward of its obedience. It is indeed tt^ie nature of this 
faculty to follow a superior guide, to be drawn -by Uie 
intellect; but then it was drawn, as a triumphant chariot, 
which at the same time both foUows and triumphs ; 
while it obeyed this, it commandi^d the other faculties. 
It was subordinate, not enslaved to the understanding ; 
not as a servant to a master, but as a queen to her king, 
who both acknowledges a subjeotkn, aad yet retains a 
majesty." 

Love, Dr. South characterizes as 'Hhe great instru- 
ment and engine of nature, the bond and cement of so- 
ciety, the spring and spirit of the universa" And of 
Hatred he says, " so great is the commutation, that the 
soul then hated only that which now only^it loves— ^.6., 
sin.'' . . " Anger then was like the sword of Justice, 
keen, but innocent and righteous.'^ . . " Joy was then 
a masculine and a severe thing ; the recreation of the 
judgment, the jubilee of reason." "Sorrow," had it then 
existed, " would have been silent as thought, as severe 
as philosophy." 

Of Fear he adds : " It fixed upon him who is only to 
be feared — God ; and yet with a fiUal fear, which, at the 
same time, both fears and loves. It was awe without 
amazement, dread without distraction. There was then 
a beauty even in its very paleness. It was the colour of 
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deyotion, giving lustre to reverence and a gloss to hxL^ 
mility. Of the BODT he writes — ^''Adam was no less 
glorious in his externals ; he had a beautiful body, as 
well as an immortal souL The whole compound was 
like a well'-built temple^ stately without, and sacred 
withiiL'* 

Such, then, being the primal condition of man, the 
heavenly harmony was unbroken, 

"Till disproportioned Sin 
Jarred against Nature's chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fSur music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose lore their motion sway'd 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood, 
In first ohedience, and their state of good." ^ 

Christby his Love-death has atoned or led us back, from 
discordant wanderings, to the grand key-note of the uni- 
verse; enabling us again joyously and gratefully to 

''Renew that song 
And keep in tnne with heayen, till Qod ere long 
To his celestial concert us unite. 
To lire with him, and sing in endless mom of light." ^ 

The loving heart possesses the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear. It and it alone — en rapport as it were> 
with nature, man, and Gk)d-^notes the delicate sympa- 
thetic vibrations of the universe, as well as its louder 
'' interpendent harmonies of song.'^ 

Beoognizing this truth, in choosing his audience and 
subject, Wordsworth says — 

"Thus haply shall I teach, 
Inspire ; through unadulterated ears 
Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope — my theme 

< Milton. 
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No other thati the vety heart of nuuii 

As found among the best of those who live, 

Not uninformed by books, good books though few, 

In Nature's presence." 

Love alone giyes true and far-reaching vision. Of mere 
knowledge, Tennyson, inculcating the superiority of rev- 
erence and charity (or love), truly writes, 

'^ What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

" Of Demons ? Fiery-hbt to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place 
She is the second, not the first. 

" A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child ; 

" For she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul." 

"0 divinest Christian charity !" says Dr. Barrow,^ "what 
tongue can worthily describe thy most heavenly beauty, 
thy incomparable sweetness, thy more than royal clem- 
ency and bounty ? how nobly dost thou enlarge our mind 
beyond the narrow sphere of self and private regard into 
a universal care and complacence, making every man 
ourself, 9nd all concernments to be ours?" Truly, it 
"opens in each hearfc a little heaven.'^ ^ 

Such is the potent influence of love in the perception 
of beauty: its tendency is, ever itself to become assimil- 
ated to the harmony it contemplates — ^likeness and liking 
being terms nearly sjmonomous. Let us glance at love 

^ Sermon xvi., vol. 2. 2 prior. 
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under some of its manifestations; take, for example, 
these three stages of its development: — 

Intense love of outward Nature, at times fills the pen- 
sive heart with yearning tenderness, even afifecting it to 
tears; or with deep unutterable joy, which feels to the 
core, and silently exults in the exuberance of beauty. 

Love's glcmumrie^ brings the Lover yet more into har- 
mony with the universe. Through the beloved one, he 
is enabled to lovie all mankind more, and eveiy object 
now appears beautiful in his eyes, only as it resembles 
her. 

Love to God — ^the highest love — ^purifies, exalts, and 
expands; or rather enlarges heart and soul, even carry- 
ing them at times into the region of beatific ecstasy. 
They who, in sincerity and truth, look 

"Up to that sovereign light 
From whose pure lieams all perfect beauty springs/' > 

thereby of necessity themselves become beautiful or 
godlike; 

"These thus in fair each other far excelling 
As to the highest they approach more near." ' 

"Love,'' it has been truly said by Shelley, "is the bond 
and the sanction which connects man not only with man, 
but with everything which exists. . . . Hence in soli- 
tude, or in that deserted state when we are surrounded 
by human beings, and yet they sympathize not with us, 
we love the flowers, the grass, and the waters, and the 
sky. In the motion of the veiy leaves of spring, in the 
blue air, there is then found a secret correspondence 

^ Fascinating influence or power. ^ Spenser. 
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with our heart There is eloquence in the tongueless 
wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks and the rust- 
ling of the reeds beside them, which by their inconceiv- 
able (?) relation to something within the soul, awaken 
the spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, and bring 
tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the en- 
tbusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved 
singing to you alona" 

Another writer speaks of humanity "touched to 
higher tilings, tearful for very goodness, turning an up- 
ward eye to the stars, and diivering to its smallest 
nerve with the power and the sense of beauty." "So 
soon," resumes Shelley, "as this want or power is 
dead> man becomes the living sepulchre of himself^ and 
what yet survives is the mere husk of what once he 
was." 

With clearer light, in a yet higher sense, Wordsworth 
writes, 

''By Love subsists 
All lasting grandeur — by pervading Love — 
That gone, we are as dust.'' 

Nature, a precious jewel, self-luminous in the dark^ 
having emanated from the hand of Qod, cannot be alto- 
gether obscured, even by sin. But when shone upon, and 
lit up by the light, of heaven, it again flashes and irradi- 
ates all as with the brightness of its pristine glory: or, 
to adopt a beautiful illustration from CSheever, "The 
true philosophy of nature," says he "is a religious phil- 
osophy, that is, a philosophy binding us to God. 
Nature rightly studied, must disclose the Creator; but 
the sights which we see are according to the spirit that 
we bring to the investigation. Standing within a 
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cathedral, and looking thiougli its stained and figured 
windows tovxi/rda the light, we behold the forms and 
colours hy the light Standing outside, and gazing at 
the same windows, we see nothing but a blurred and 
indistinct enamelling. Thus the soul, standing within 
the great Cathedral of Qod's material world and looking 
through it upward to the light, beholds the meaning of 
its forms and colours; but standing without and study- 
ing nature in detail, not with reference to the light 
pouring through it from Qod, but for itself alone, there 
is nothing better seen than the mere material enamelling. 
The meaning of a transparency can be seen only by look- 
ing ai the light, or in the d/iredion of the light, which 
is shining through it; not by looking upon it &om 
without, in an external or reflected light"' ^ 
Again, Campbell writes, 

"What soul hath never known 
Thonght, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own? 
Who hath not paused while Beauty's pensive eye 
Ask'd from his Heart the homage of a sigh? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame. 
The power of Grace, the magio of a Name?'' 

The wish for deep human sympathy and love— like 
seeking like-— ys a principle implanted in the deepest 
depths of our being, and it consequently exists there, even 
before it has any idea of a definite object on which to 
lavish aflFection. With what extreme delicacy of touch 
Mary Howitt has expressed this vague longing, in her 
"Lady of the Palace"— 

*'She grows tired of counting 
Jewell'd belt and ring; 
ifte^io, token none listen, 
Is aweary thing!" 

* "Voices of Nature." Part 1., p. 13. 
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Shakspere makes Valentine exclaim— 

'' She is mine own 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
Their water nectar, and the rocks pure gold." 

He has also said—* 

" All orators are dumb when Beauty pleadeth." 

How beautiful is his ninety-eighth Sonnet, to whom- 
soever addressed— 

"From yon have I been absent in the Spring, 

When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing; 

That heavy Saturn laughed and leap'd with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Gould make me any summer's story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 

Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you ; you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter still ; and, you away. 
As with your shadow, I with these did play.*' 

Still following the same thought in the ninety-ninth, 
sonnet he adds— 

" More flowers I noted ; yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee." 

Shakspere elsewhere shrewdly observes, that ''base men 
being in We have then a nobility in their natures more 
than is native to them.'' While such is its influence 
even on the ignoble, we find Michael Angelo thus ex- 
pressing himself in regard to its power in hearts that 
are good and true— 
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" LoTe betters what is best 
Even here below, but more in heaven above." ^ 

Shakspere affords the following explanation of the 
mysteiy, which is both philosophical and satisfactory, 
when the Duke, in " Measure for Measure/' says — "Love 
talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with dearer 
love." 

Of Divine love, Thomas k Kempis has well said — 
^* Love is a great thing, yea> a great and thorough good ; 
by itself it makes everything that is heavy, light ; and 
it bears evenly all that is uneven. . . . Nothing is 
sweeter than Love, nothing more courageous, nothing 
higher, nothing wider, nothing more pleasant, nothing 
fuller nor better in Heaven and earth ; because Love is 
bom of Qod, and cannot rest but in God, above all 
created things. . . . The noble love of Jesus impels a 
man to do great things, and stirs him up to be always 
longing for what is more perfect' 

If beauty be perfect, it is only through God's comeli- 
ness.* This harmony of love is religion; which, sayB 
Archdeacon Hare, "presents few difficulties to the humble, 
many to the proud, and insuperable ones to the vain.'/ 
Mrs. Browning also writes in one of her exquisite 
"Soimets from the Portuguese," 

"There's nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest : meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so."* 



^ Translated by Wordsworth. 

« " Imitation of Christ." Parker's ed., pp. 70, 71. 

3Ezk. xxvi. 14. 

* Poems, vol. ii., p. 447. 
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Accepted, and partakers of Divine love through Christ 
by the Holy Spirit, we are 

"Taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm.V 

For, as Aubrey de Vere beautifully puts it — 

" The single eye alone can see 
All truths around us thrown, 
In their eternal unity ; 
The humble ear alone 
Has room to hold and time to prize . 
The sweetness of life*s harmonies.''^ 

Of the Origin of evil — the existence of which mani- 
festly dims man's perception of these harmonies — ^we 
know absolutely nothing ; but that it is permitted for 
all-wise ends, we are justified in affirming. Antagonisms, 
dualities, or opposite poles, such as light, darkness, 
positive, negative, &a, exist everywhere around us. 
Man's free agency and state of probation impUed on 
the one hand his power to stand, and, on the other, his 
liability to err. He fell from his first- estate, and sin 
brought suffering in its train. These attendant suffer- 
ings have been well named trials. In the first instance, 
however, they are merited pimishments - penalties 
exacted where law has been violated— effect following 
cause. As we sow, so shall we reap, and certain results 
are predicable of a given line of conduct ; but both the 
means and the end are fore-ordained. Shakspere says, 

" Men, at some time, are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves." 

* "Waldenses, and other Poems," p. 165. 
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and also-— 

" There's a DiTinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough-hew them how we will.*' 

He elsewhere observes in the same strain-* 
" This is the excellent foppeiy of the world ! that, when 
we are sick in fortune (often tiie surfeit of our own be- 
haviour), we make guilly of our disasters, the son, the 
moon, and the stars : as if we were villains by necessity ; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
tieachers, byspherioal predominanoe ; dronkarcb, liars, 
and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary 
influence ; and all that we are evil in by a divine thrust- 
ing on.*' 
' And again— 

" Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven: the fated sky 
Gives us free scope^ only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we otirselves are dulL" 

Strange that this desire to repudiate moral responsibility 
for evU deeds, and, along with it, the doctrine of salvation 
by grace, should so often be met with in the same 
individual; works being generally substituted as the 
ground of hope, where there is least to boast of in that 
kind. Bailey shrewdly writes- 

"The Good 
Are never fatalists,, the bad alone 
Act from necessity they say." 

Coleridge has eloquently said, ''If men could learn from 
history, what lessons it might teach us I But passion 
and party blind our eyes, and the Ught which experience 
gives is a lantern on the stem, which shines only on the 
waves behind us!" 
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The most oommoiily accepted maxixxis of wordly wis- 
dom are too fiequentiiy tinged and vitiated by selfish- 
ness; Ben Jonson's words, '^the shadow of the world's 
eclipsed your judgment/' finding too many illustrations 
around ua It lurks even where these are in the right 
direction : e.^., in the saying "honesty is the best policy/' 
the consequent of virtue is made the end thereo£ In 
short, as might be expected, the majority of such cur- 
rent rules are ''after the rudiments of the world, not 
after Christ," ^ and are totally inadequate for this life's 
guidanca True love and self-negation ever go hand in 
hand, 

''For loftiest things 
Snow-like are purest." < 

Man, made to feel the utter worthlessness of his own 
best righteousness, through the perfect righteousness and 
finished work of Christy approaches with confidence the 
throne of the Eternal 

In the sudden prospect of Death, or under great auc- 
tions, man instinctively calls on his God. Drawn into 
closer and habitual communion with the great Creator, 
no longer by fear, but through a sense of the surpassing 
riches of redeeming Love, the prayer of faith wiQ ascend 
like incense before the throne, and the trial be either re- 
moved, or grace and strength given to endure it patiently 
to the end, " For which cause," says Paul, writing to 
the Corinthians, "we faint hot; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the iuward man is renewed day by day. 
For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." On the extent and degree to which prayer 

» Col. ii. 8. » " Baaey's Mystic." 
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may proximately affect the govermnent of God's muverse, 
we camiot specidate; nor can we on the other hand sym- 
pathise with those to whom this subject presents insur- 
mountable obstacles. Whatever its influence may be, 
all is provided for in the depths of infinite wisdom: even 
seeming perturbations are, we may infer, only adjust- 
ments of deeper and more complex movements, and are 
doubtless essential to the perfect harmony of the whole. 

To take the common illustration of a child in a little 
open boat which is fastened by a line to a large vessel 
Should he attempt to draw the ship towards him, he 
himself is thereby brought closer to it. There is doubt- 
less also a slight change of place in the larger vessel, 
which, though imperceptibly small, can nevertheless be 
calculated, but the motion of the little boat is very ap- 
parent to aU observera The end for which the effort was 
made is thus virtually attained, though brought about in 
a different manner from that which the child dreama To 
higher intelligences, many mysteries may be resolved in- 
to the simple operation of common laws, pre-determined 
and fixed from all eternity. 

Prayer heard, is prayer answered; nay it stands 
written, "Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before you ask him/' It has been beautifully 
said, that 

"To prayer . . . every gate 
Of every palace opens, like a flower 
The odorous home of lightness, coolness, warmth." ^ 

" Prayer,'' says Jeremy Taylor " is the peace of our 
spirit^ the stillness of our thoughts, the evenness of recol-. 

* Bailey. 
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lection, the seat of meditation, tlie rest of our cares, and 
the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue of a quiet 
mind, of untroubled thoughts, it is the daughter of 
charity, and the sister of meekness ; and he that prays 
to God with an angry, that is, with a troubled and dis-" 
composed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to 
meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an 
anny, and chooses a frontier gairison to be wise in. 
Anger is a perpetual alienation of the mind from prayer, 
and therefore is contraiy to that attention which 
presents our prayers in a right line to Qod. For so 
have I seen a laxk rising from his bed of grass, and soar- 
ing upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to 
heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird 
wafi beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, de- 
scending more at every breath of the tempest, than it 
could recover by the libration and frequent weighing of 
his wings.; till the little creature was forced to sit down 
and pant, and stay till the storm was over; and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it 
had learned music and motion from an angel, as he 
passed sometimes through the air about his ministries 
here below : so is the prayer of a good man.*'* 

James Montgomery writes these beautiful and well- 
known lines- 

'* Prayer is the sool's sincere desire, 
Utter*d or unezprest ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 



1 a 



The Betum of Prayers," Sermon v. 
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" Prayer is tiie burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

" Ihrayer is the simplest form of speech 
Tliat infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sablimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

** Prayer is the contrite sinner's roice, 
Betnming from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say, * Behold he prays I ' 

" Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 
The Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death. 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

"The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind, 
When, with the Father and his Son, 
Their fellowship they find." 
• . • . 

"Let us therefore/' says the great apostle of the gentiles, 
"come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy, and find grace. to help in time of need.'' ^ 

The sanctified ministry of sorrow as a purifier toward 
the attainment of peace, is thus clearly one of the many, 
or rather of the "all things" that "work together for good 
to them that love Gkni" Affliction in such a case "is 
like the black mountain of Bender, in India; the higher 
you advance, the steeper is the ascent; the darker and 
more desolate the objects with which you are surrounded ; 
but when you are at the summit, the heaven is above 
your head, and at your feet the kingdom of Cashmere/' 

1 Heb. iv. 16. 
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Shakspere quaintly says — although in a mistaken 
metaphor founded on a popular belief- 
Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.*' 

"Our thoughtfif,'' says an old divine, "like the waters of 
the sea, when exhaled towards Heaven, will lose all their 
bitterness and saltness, and sweeten into an amiable hu- 
manity, until they descend in gentle showers of love and 
kindness upon our fellow-men." And Wordsworth — 

** Tou have heen wretched : yet 
The silver shower, whose reckless burden weighs 
Too heavily upon the lily's head^ 
Oft leaves a saving moisture at itud root.*' 

In the language of Inapiration we read- 
"Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.''^ (Mark however, that it is only 
"unto them which are exercised thereby.'') " They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy/' "Beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness." 

In the arctic regions, sailors frequently shape a piece 
of ice into a lens, polish it with the heat of their hands, 
and make use of it as a burning glass to kindle their 
firea^ Thus is good evolved from evil, or rather evil is 
rendered subservient to good Once in the history of 
the world was the ice made to collect and transmit the 

^ Heb. xii, 11. ^ See Humboldt, Scoresby, &c. 
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Uving fire of heavenly love concentrated into one bum- 
ing focus : — Death and Hell were vanquished when the 
Saviour died 

We are involved in sufifering by sympathy with those 
we love, as well as by direct personal affliction: when one 
member suffers, the whole body, if 80v/nd, must suflfer 
along with it Sympathy doubles our joys and halves 
our sorrows, lessens pain and lightens woa " It is not,'' 
says Sir Thomas Browne, "the tears of our own eyes only, 
but of oiur Mends also, that do exhaust the current of 
our sorrows, which, faUing into many streams, runs more 
peaceably, and is contented with a narrower channel''^ 
Indeed, but for the sorrows and strange vicissitudes of 
life, there were no room for the exercise of many of the 
virtues and graces. 

The fallen, unregenerate, and, consequently, the evil 
heart of unbelief, naturally rejects that which is, in every 
respect, as totally opposed to its desires, as light to dark- 
nesa Pride of intellect — ^no new form of temptation — 
then comes suggesting that we are as Qods, and, hence- 
forth, so-called reason being umpire, the secret counsels 
of the Most High, mysteries, truths, and the ways of 
Qod are passed under review, judged of, and without 
hesitation modified, vitiated, or altogether rejected by 
'' frail man,'' simply because too great for the compre- 
hension of his limited faculties. Facts even are ques- 
tioned, when these do not happen to square with some 
narrow, one-sided, or more frequently no-sided, baseless, 
flimsy, mirage of a theory. Wonderful is the credulity 
of those who thus reject truths supported by the weightiest 
of all evidence. In this state of mind, man mistakes the 

* " Religio Medici " — ^Works, vol. ii., p. 96. 
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arbitrary dictates of a depraved will, for the unbiassed 
deductions of reason. He tries to persuade himself that 
Faith is only a remaining form of superstition — ^a word, 
a useless nonentity, the self-deception of visionary 
fanatics — ^because, forsooth ! it points to that which tran- 
scends experience. He forgets, the while, that were we 
able to " search out " the Almighty in all His ways. He 
must needs be less than ourselves, and, consequently, no 
longer God. Nor is unbelief by any means confined to 
the ranks of the infidel Let every one search his own 
heart. A mind in such a state is assuredly at '* enmity 
with God,'" a harsh discord in the universe ; and 

" How sour sweet music is, 
"When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 
So is it in the music of men's lives."* 

In Eden it was otherwise. Mrs. Browning has finely 
and truly said in her "Aurora Leigh,"' ^ 

" Let who says 
* The soul's a clean white paper,' rather say, 
A palimpsest, a prophet's holograph 
Defiled, erased and covered by a monk's — 
The Apocalypse, by a Longus ! poring on 
Which obscene text, we may discern, perhaps, 
Some fair, fine trace of what was written once, 
Some upstroke of an Alpha and Omega, 
Expressing the old Scripture." 

How its purity and integrity can be restored, the 
manifest enmity to God be overcome, aud justice be at 
the same time reconciled with mercy, is a problem 

solved only by revealed Religion, 

« 

1 Shakspere. « P. 30. 

VOL. n. P 
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Simple and intelligible in its original form, under 
depravity, the simple, the pure, and amiable has a tend- 
ency soon to become transformed into pollution, perplex- 
ity, and deformity; continual innovations corrupting its 
integrity and tarnishing its beauty: articles, rites, and 
usages, the inventions of men, being introduced, and 
distinctions fabricated which are imknown to pure and 
undefiled rehgion. So was it under both the Jewish and 
the Christian Dispensations. 

The philosophy or rationale of redemption, as far as 
we comprehend it, naay be shortly stated thua 

Order and harmony necessarily indicate law. Law 
sanctions penalty; and penalty in like manner implies 
free agency. Where free agency subjects itself to pen- 
alty, justice demands satisfaction: — ^Where all is forfeited 
man can in no wise redeem himself — Death being the 
penalty of sin, he must die : — Here infinite love inter- 
poses the scheme of redemption, in accordance with 
which the sacrificial ransom is ofiered and accepted. 
Atonement made, divine justice satisfied, the rebel 
pardoned, the prodigal restored — "As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made aliva ... To as many, 
therefore, as received him, to tiiem gave he power to 
become the sons of God.'' 

The Holy Scriptures alone contain an authentic dis- 
covery of this the way of salvation; everywhere point- 
ing to Him who hath brought life and immortality 
to light " Do we not," said the late Professor Andrew 
Symington, " perceive their Divine Author in the com- 
prehensiveness of the sacred books ? They embrace all 
being, the Creator and all his creatures, — all chronology, 
from the first day till time shall be no more, — all history. 
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from the creation of man to the consummation of all 
tilings, — all philosophy, although not a system of philos- 
ophy yet containing the elements of all true science, 
and throwing, light on the rise of the arts, — all morals^ 
every duty incumbent on man in every relation he sus- 
tains, — all experience, in every variety of cirQumstances, 
in every vicissitude of life. Think of what you will, 
speak and act as you may, you will find direction, 
counsel, and reproof in the Bible. In every circum- 
stance in which you can be placed, you will find some- 
thing suitable in this book/'^ 

In it stands written, " This is life eternal, to know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast aent" With the force and authority of law, its pre- 
cepts are the infallible rule of Ufa God having thus 
revealed His will to man, it is, therefore, clearly the 
solemn duty of all to become acquainted with it^ and 
conscientiously to endeavour after conformity with its 
most just requirements. Such conformity-— call it recti- 
tude, harmony, or holiness — ia the health and beauiy 
of the soul 

In order to attain it^ we ought to beware of attaching 
undue importance to trivial things which are lawfully 
regarded in various lights by the good, and from which, 
it may be, even we ourselves may see cause to diflfer 
many times in a Hfetima Were Christians in general 
more occupied in the contemplation of the great truths 
of the gospel, and of the Lord Jesus Christ the grand 
central sun of the universe, minor points of difference 
would disappear in the bright dazzling radiance and 
surpassing glory of His love. 

» "The Elements of Divine Truth," p. 60. 
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Of Divine love displayed in redemption, we can only 
speak " with stammering tongue/^ We shall, therefore, 
after sundry extracts and introductory remarks, endeavour 
to "draw the great lines of it" by presenting a short, simple 
statiement, in the very words of revelation ; for, says Sir 
Thomas Browne, " even the most winged thoughts fall 
at the setting out, and reach not the portal of divinity;'^ 
and Jeremy Taylor thus contemplates tibe depth of God's 
mercies : " When we converse with a light greater than 
the sun, and taste a sweetness more delicious than 
the dew of heaven, and in our thoughts entertain the 
ravishments and harmony of that atonement, which re- 
conciles God to man, and man to felicity, it will be more 
easily pardoned, if we should be like persons that admire 
much, and say but little ; and, indeed, we can but con- 
fess the glories of the Lord by dazzled eyes, and a stam- 
mering tongue, and a heart overcharged with the miracles 
of this infinity. For so those little drops that run over, 
though they be not much in themselves, yet they tell 
that the vessel was fall, and could express the greatness 
of the shower no otherwise but by spilling, and in arti- 
ficial expressions and runnings over. 

** But because I have imdertaken to tell the drops of 
the ocean, and to span the measures of eternity, I must 
do it by the great lines of revelation and experience, and 
tell concerning God's mercy as we do concerning God 
himself, that he is that great fountain of which we all 
drink, and the great rock of which we all eat, and on 
which we all dwell, and under whose shadow we all are 
refreshed. Gtod's mercy is all this ; and we can only 
draw the great lines of it, and reckon the constellations 
of our hemisphere, instead of telling the number of the 
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stars ; we only can reckon what we feel and what we 
live by ; and though there be, in every one of these lines 
of life, enough to engage us for ever to do God service, 
and to give him praises, yet it is certain there are very 
many mercies of God on us, and toward us, and con- 
cerning us, which we neither feel, nor see, nor under- 
stand as yet ; but yet we are blessed by them, and are 
preserved and secure, and we shall then know them, 
when we come to give (Jod thanks in the festivities of an 
eternal SabbatL"' 

We read that " AU Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of (Jod may be perfect, thoroughly famished unto 
all good worka*^^ " Great is the mystery of godliness/' 
Christ is "the heart of the mystery," and to Him the 
sacred Scriptures, all history, nature, and providence 
point, as the grand centre of the universa We read in 
Maclaurin,^ "He spared not his only Son but gave him to 
the death of the cross for us alL God's love to his people 
is from everlasting to everlasting ; but from everlasting 
to everlasting there is no manifestation of it known, or 
conceivable by us, that can be compared to this. The 
Ught of the sun is always the same, but it shines brightest 
to us at noon. The cross of C!hrist was the noontide of 
everlasting love — the meridian splendour of eternal 
mercy. There were many bright manifestations of the 
same love before ; but they were like the light of the 
morning, that shines more and more unto the perfect 

» 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
""Glorying in the Cross of Christ"— one of the finest sermons 
eyer written. 
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day ; and that perfect day was when Christ was on the 
cross, when darkness covered all the land. . . The cross 
of Christ is an object of such incomparable brightness, 
that it spread a glory round it to all nations of the earth, 
all the comers of the universe, all the generations of 
time, and all the ages of eternity. The greatest actions 
or events that ever happened on earth, filled, with their 
splendour and influence, but a moment of time, and a 
point of space. The splendour of this great object fills 
immensity and eternity, . . It oommunicates a glory 
to all other objects, according as they have any relation 
to it ; it adorns the tmiverse ; it gives a lustre to nature, 
and to providence. . . It is the glory of the world, that 
he who formed it dwelt on it ; of the air, that he breathed 
in it ; of the sun, that it shone on him ; of the ground, 
that it bore him ; of the sea, that he walked on it ; of the 
elements, that they nourished him ; of the waters, that 
they refreshed him ; of us men, that he lived and died 
among us, yea that he lived and died for us ; that he 
assumed our flesh and blood, and carried it to the higheert; 
heavens, where it shines as the eternal ornament and 
wonder of the creation of God It gives also a lustre to 
providence. It is the chief event that adorns the records 
of time, and enlivens the history of the universa It ia 
the glory of the various great lines of providence, that 
they point at this as their centre ; that they prepared 
the way for its coming ; that after its coming they are 
subservient to the ends of it, though in a way indeed to 
us at present mysterious and unsearchable. Thus we 
know that they either fulfil the promises of the crucified 
Jesus, or his threatenings ; and show either the happi- 
ness of receiving him, or the misery of rejecting him/* 
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"Would we learn then," says Dr. Parr, "from Christ 
Himself in what the will of our Maker consists, let us 
contemplate it in the whole tenor of his instructive and 
wonderful life. Did he fulfil that will by pompous and 
formal displays of superior wisdom, by austere and arro- 
gant pretensions to superior righteousness, by solicitude 
for ritual observances, by dogmatism upoti abstruse spe- 
culation, by a supercilious contempt of ignorance, or a 
ferocious intolerance of error? No. But the will of 
Qod, such, at least, as was that which he exemplified, is 
to be found in lessons of virtue, attractive from their 
simplicity, impressive from their earnestness, and au- 
thoritative from the miraculous evidence which accom- 
pafiied them ; in habits of humility without meanness, 
and of meekness without pusillanimity ; in unwearied 
endeavours to console the afflicted, to soften the pre* 
judiced, and to encourage the sincere; in imshaken 
firmness to strip the mask from pharisaical hypocrites, 
and to quell the insolence of dictatorial and deceitful 
guides : in kindness to his followers, in forgiveness to 
his persecutors, in works of the most unfeigned and un- 
bounded charity to man, and in a spirit of the purest 
and most sublime piety to his Father and his God.'' 

Surely, no apology is requisite for the number ot 
length of our extracts, if appreciated as they deserve to 
be. We would fain have the reader share the delight 
with which we frequently con such passages as are to be 
met with throughout this section, even though they be 
familiar "as household words.'' OarefaBy selected from 
a wide field, and placed in the line of the argument, we 
feel that they are of more value than anything of a 
similar nature we ourselves could hope to write, and that 
they leave nothing to b« di^sirfid. 
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" There is something," says Hazlitt,^ " in the chsM-aeter 
of Christ too, (leaving religious faith quite out of the 
question), of more sweetness and majesty and more 
likely to work a change in the mind of man, by the con- 
templation of its idea alone, than any to be found in 
history, whether actual or feigned. This character is 
that of a sublime humanity, such as was never seen on 
earth before, nor since. This shone manifestly both in 
his words and actions. We see it in his washing the 
Disciples' feet, the night before his death, that unspeak- 
able instance of humility and love, above all art, all 
meanness, and all pride ; and in the leave he took of 
them on that occasion, * My peace I give unto you, that 
peace which the world cannot give, give I unto you ;' 
and in his last conmiandment, that they should *love 
one another.' Who can read the account of his behaviour 
on the cross, when, turning to his mother, he said, 
' Woman, behold thy son,' and to the disciple John, ' Be- 
hold thy mother,' and from that hour that disciple took 
her to his own home,' without having his heart smote 
within him ! We see it in his treatment of the woman 
taken in adultery, and in his excuse for the woman who 
poured precious ointment on his garment as an offering 
of devotion and love, which is here all in all. His re- 
ligion was the religion of the heart We see it in his 
discotirse with the disciples as they walked together 
towards Enmiaus, when their hearts burned within 
them ; in his sermon from the Mount, in his parable of 
the good Samaritan, and in that of the Prodigal son — ^in 
every act and word of his life, a grace, a mildness, a 

* Spoaking of the influence of Christianity and Protestantism on the 
literature of the Elizabethan age. 
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dignity and love, a patience and wisdom worthy of the 
Son of God. His whole life and being were imbued, 
steeped, in this word, cha/rity : it was the spring, the 
well-head, from which every thought and feeling gushed 
into act; and it was this that breathed a mild glory 
from his face in that last agony upon the cross, * when 
the meek Saviour bowed his head and died,' praying for 
his enemies. He was the first true teacher of morality ; 
for he alone conceived the idea of a pure humanity. He 
redeemed man from the worship of that idol, self; and 
instructed him by precept and example to love his 
neighbour as himself, to forgive enemies, to do good to 
those that curse us and despitefally use ua He taught 
the love of good for the sake of good, without regard to 
personal or sinister views, and made the affections of the 
heart the sole seat of morality, instead of the pride of 
the understanding or the sternness of the will In an- 
swering the question, 'Who is our neighbour?' as one 
who stands in need of our assistance, and whose wounds 
we can bind up, he has done more to hiunanize the 
thoughts, and tame the unruly passions, than all who 
have tried to reform and benefit mankind The very 
idea of abstract benevolence, of the desire to do good 
because anotiher wants our services, and of regarding the 
human race as one family, the offspring of one common 
parent, is hardly to be found in any other code or system. 
It was to 'the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.' The Greeks and Romans never thought of 
considering others, but as they were Greeks or Romans, 
as they were bound to them by certain positive ties, or, 
on the other hand, as separated from them by fiercer 
antipathies. Their virtues were the virtues of political 
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machines^ their vices were the vices of demons, ready to 
inflict or to endure pain with obdurate and remorseless 
inflexibility of purpose. But in the Christian religion, 
* we perceive a softness coming over the heart of a nation, 
and the iron scales that fence and harden it melt and 
drop oS.' It becomes malleable^ capable of pity, of for-^ 
giveness, of relaxing in its claims, and remitting its 
power. We strika it, and it does not hurt us ; it is not 
steel or marble, but flesh and blood, clay t€Wipered with 
tears, and ' soft as sinews of the new-bom babe.' The 
gospel was first preached to the poor, for it consulted their 
wants and interests, not its own pride and arrogance. 
It first promulgated the equality of mankind in the com« 
munity of duties and benefits. It denounced the 
iniquities of the chief-priests and Pharisees, and declared 
itself at variance with principaUties and powers, for it 
sympathizes not with the oppressor, but the oppressed. 
It first abolished slavery, for it did not consider the 
power of the will to inflict injury, as clothing it with a 
right to do so. Its law is good, not power. It at the 
same time tended to wean the mind from the grossness 
of sense, and a particle of its divine flame was lent to 
brighten and purify the lamp of love ! " 

"Whatever," says Archbishop Whately, "may be 
our station in life, or peculiar circumstances, we shall 
still find that Jesus Christ has *left us an ensample 
that we should follow his steps ;' because the principle 
of devoted obedience to God, love towards man, and ab- 
juration of all selfish objects, is one which is called for, 
and must be put in practice in every situation. . . If 
the student's own heart be not in fault, his character will 
not fail to receive some tincture from the character he is 
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contemplating. Every Christian, who deserves the name, 
makes it his attentive study ; and those who have learned 
the most of it, are ever the most desirous, and the most 
capable of learning yet mora Many valuable writers 
have treated of the subject ; but the gospels themselves 
(as those very writers would be the j&rst to admit) will 
teach more of the imitation of Jesus than all other books 
together. Each man may do more for himself in this 
study than the ablest theologian can do for him. He 
will find in every page such active yet unpretending 
benevolence — such exalted generosity and self-devoted- 
neSB— such forbearing kindness and lowliness, combined 
with dignity-^uch earnest and steady, yet calm and con- 
siderate zeal — such quiet and imostentatious fortitude- 
such inflexible yet gentle resolution — that he must 
acknowledge with the Jewish officers, ' never man spake 
Kke this man ;' 'never did man/ he will add, ' act like 
this man.' 'Truly/ as the centurion remarked, 'this 
was a righteous man ; truly this^was the Son of God.' 
It was Immanuel, ' God with us.' " 

As purposed, we shall now endeavour to present a 
statement in Scripture language, selecting a few of those 
passages which more immediately bear on the great 
mission of our Lord ; exhibiting his life, precepts and ex- 
ample, for the imitation of His followers, that they, by 
the loving contemplation thereof, may be led to a 
proximate realization of the beautiful or perfect in life. 

BIBLE STATEMENT. 

Of the Creator it is written, "Gk)d is Love. . . 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. He is the Rock, 
His work is perfect; for all his ways are judgment; a 
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God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is He. 
The Lord, The Lord God merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin, and that will by no means dear the guilty/' 

Of man it is written, "So God created man in His 
own image, m the image of God created he him; . . 
in righteousness and true holinesa God hath made man 
upright, . . a little lower than the angels, and crowned 
him with glory and honour/' 

Of law, conformity to which was the condition of man's 
first estate, it is written, "The law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, just, and good. The law of the Lord is 
perfect . . The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightning the eyes. The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. More to be desired are. they 
than gold, yea much fine gold: sweeter also than honey 
and the honey comb. He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy Qod, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as 
thyself/' 

Of man's fall, and the Love of God displayed in his 
restoration through Christ, it is written, "Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of God; , . thou wast per- 
fect in thy ways from the day that thou wast created till 
iniquity was found in thee. Yet I had planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then art thou 
turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto 
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me. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is 
thine help. By one man sin entered, into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned. Now we know that what 
things soever the law saith, it saith to them who are 
under the law; that every mouth may be stopped, and 
all the world may become guilty before God. They are 
all gone out of the way, they are together become un- 
profitable; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
But God commended his love toward us in that ^hile 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. What the law 
could not do, in Hiat it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin condemned sin in the flesh: That the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not 
after the flesh but after the spirit For to be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace. There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus. He is gracious 
unto him and saith, deliver him from going down 
to the pit: I have found a ransom. And he saw that 
there was no man, and wondered that there was no 
intercessor : therefore his own arm brought salvation unto 
him ; and his righteousness it sustained him. Who hath 
declared this from ancient time? who hath told it from 
that time? have not I the Lord? and there is no God 
else beside me; a just God and a Saviour; there is none 
beside me. Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth, for I am God, and there is none else. . . 
In him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
I and the Father are one. . . Great is the mystery 
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of Qodliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit, se^a of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory. 

"Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. This is the work of God that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent 

''No man can come to me except the Father whidi 
hath sent me draw him,^' 

Of the Holy Spirits influence it is written, '' And I 
will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplica»- 
tions : and they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn. Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean : from all 
your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse 
you. A new heart also wiU I give you. and a new spirit 
will I put within you : and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of 
flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause 
yon to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments and do them. Ye shall be my people and I will 
be your God.'' In the vision of the valley of dry bones, we 
read, ''thus saith the Lord God ; C!ome£rom the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain that they may live. 
. . And the breath came into them and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army . , 
These bones are the whole house of Israel . . I shall 
put my spirit in you, and ye shall live, 

"Nevertheless I tell you the truth. It is expedient 
for you that I go away : for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you ; but if I depart I will 
send him unto you. And when he is come he will re- 
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prove the world of gin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment Of sin, because they believe not on me ; of 
righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me 
no more ; of judgment, because the prince of this world 
is judged. I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth : 
for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall be speak : and he will show you 
things to coma He shall glorify me ; for he shall re- 
ceive o£ mine, and shall show it unto you. All things 
that the Father hath are mine : therefore said I, that 
he shall take of mine and shall show it unto you. 

" I say unto you. Ask and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is 
a father, will he give him a stone ? Or if he shall ask 
a fish will he give him a serpent? Or if he shall ask 
an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children : 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 

" Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power, 
in the beauties of holiness from the womb of the mom* 
ing ; thou hast the dew of thy youtL 

" Behold, what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because it 
knew him not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be : but we 
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know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is. And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure. 
, . My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue ; but in deed and in truth. . . And whatso- 
ever we ask, we receive of him, because we keep his 
commandments, and do those things that are pleasing in 
his sight And this is his commandment, that we should 
believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another, as he gave us commandment. And he that 
keepeth his commandments dwelleth in him, and he in 
him. And hereby we know that he abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which he hath given.'' 

Of the character and precepts of the Saviour it is 
written : " Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, 'that we should follow his steps : Who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth; who when he 
was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered he 
threatened not ; but committed hunself to him that 
judgeth righteously : who his own self bore our sins in 
his body on the tree, that we being dead to sin, shotdd 
live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye are healed. 
For ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned 
unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. Jesus 
saith unto them. My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work. I seek not mine own 
wiU, but the will of the Father which hath sent me. 
For even Christ pleased not himself. I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day : the night 
cometh when no man can work He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not 
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the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of Qod abideih 
on him. As long as I am in the world I am the light 
of the world. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love ; even as I have kept my Father's com- 
mandments, and abide in his lova And he went a little 
further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt . . And it 
came to pass in those days, that he went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God. 

"The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. . . And all bare him 
witness, and wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his moutL . . And great multitudes fol- 
lowed him, and he healed them all ; and charged them 
that they should not make him known ; that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying. Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; my 
beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put 
my Spirit upon him, and he shall show judgment to the 
Gtentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any 
man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory. And in his name 
shall the Gentiles trust . . The Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 

VOL. u. Q 
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you rest Take my yoke upon you and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find 
rest unto your soula For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is Hght. The Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give hiB life a ransom 
for many. 

^'And when he was oome near, he beheld the city 
(Jerusalem) and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace ; but now they are hid 
from thine eyes. . . And ye will not come to me that 
ye might have life. 

''And he said to them all, If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow ma . . Jesus answered and said unto him. 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be bom 
again he cannot see the kingdom of Qod. . .. verily> 
verily, I say imto thee, except a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God 

" And when His disciples James and John saw this, 
they said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Eliaa 
did ? But he turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye 
know not what manner of Spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them« 

"And when they were come to the place which is 
<»lled Calvary, there they crucified himj and the male- 
factors, one on the right hand and the other on the left. 
Then said Jesus, Father forgive them ; for tibey know 
not what they do. 
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"Think not that I am eojne to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy but to fulfil For 
verily I say unto you^ till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall i|i qo wise pass from the law, tUl 
aU be fulfilled 

'^ Ye have heard that i^ hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine ^i^iy. But I say unto 
you^ Love jowc enemies, )^ess them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and jHray for them whifih 
despitefuUy use you, and persecute you$ that ye may be 
the children <^ jowt Father which is in heav^a: £9r he 
majb:eth his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
8^)deth rain oa the just apd on the unjust Forifyelove 
them which love you, what reward have ye? do not 
even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
ibrediB^a only, what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Fatiier which is in heaven is p^eet 

"All things whatsoever ye would that men should da 
to you, do ye even so to them : for this is the law and 
the propheta This is my commandment^ that ye love 
one another, as I have loved yoxL • . Let all bitterness^ 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speakiag, 
be put away from you, with all malice: and be ye kind 
one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, 
•even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you, that 
ye may be the children of God without rebuke, in the 
midst of a wicked and perverse generation. Be ye 
henceforth followers of God as dear children. And walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
himself an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet 
smelling savour. . . Walk as children of light. . . As 
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he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation ; because it is vnritten, Be ye holy ; 
for I am holy. For even hereunto were ye called : be- 
cause Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow his steps: who did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his mouth : who, when he was 
reviled, revUed not again: when he suffered he threatened 
not; but committed himself to Him that judgeth right- 
eously. Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if tiiere be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these ihinga 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 
. . moreover by them is thy servant warned: and in 
keeping of them there is great reward. He giveth grace 
unto the lowly. The wise shall inherit glory ! '' 

Such are a few statements in the language of Inspira^. 
tion, which cannot err, setting forth the riches of re- 
deeming love — ^the way of salvation through the Lord 
Jesus Christ — ^His blessed example and His holy pre- 
cepts. 

In His person then — ^in his character, in his works, 
and in their glorious results is Jesus Christ the desire 
of all flesh. It hath pleased the Father that in him all 
fulness should dwell, so that he can fill up that deep and 
deadly vacancy which is left in us by the desolating 
power of sin: cftaking us, habitually, to feel that this 
world is the Temple of the living God : and by the 
effectual operation of His Spirit in them who believe, 
exalting and purifying them into an identity with hia 
person and work: constraining them thus to judge tiiat 
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if one died for all, then were all dead, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who loved them, and gave himself for them, so 
that they bear about habitually in their body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in their mortal body : becoming 
all things to all men, so that they might gain some, and 
advance them imto perfection: rejoicing in sufferings: 
filling up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in the flesh for his body's, sake, which is the church: 
walking worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called, 
in lowliness of mind, meekness, longsufifering, patience, 
forgiving them who trespass against us, even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven us. This is. the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus — ^the central fact in the 
civilization of the world;, the entrance of which gave 
light, and life, and Kberty to those who were living in 
malice and envy, hateful and hating one another ; and 
the time is approaching when the Messiah's kingdom 
shall be universal; when because of meekness and truth 
and righteousness he shall go forth conquering and to 
conquer, till all nations and kindreds and peoples ac- 
knowledge his authority. And then from the earth as 
from an altar in the temple of the universe,, the sacrifices 
of righteousness shall arise to the universal Father of alL^ 
Of the Saviour's own words, Pascal has beautifully 
said,^ " Jesus Christ speaks of the sublimest subjects in 
a manner as simple as if he had never considered them; 
but, nevertheless, His expressions are so exact, as to 

* This last paragraph was written at our request by Mr. William. 
Bowie, an old and valued friend. 
2 " Thoughts "—Parker's cd., p. 69. 
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show that he had thoroughly weighed them, ^ch ac- 
curacy with such simplicity is admirable." 

Of the Saviour's greatness tod gloty, obscured foi' the 
time by the veil of his humiliation, Maclaurin has 
eloquently said : 

"A king whom the world admires, is one of extensive 
power, with numerous armies, a goldeti crown and 
sceptre, a throne of state, magnificent palaces, sumptuous 
feasts, many attendants of high rank, immense treasures 
to enrich them with, and .various posts of honour to 
prefer them to. 

" Here was the reverse of all this. For a crown of gold, 
a crown of thorns ; for a sceptre, a reed put in his hand 
in deriaon ; for a throne, a cross ; — ^instead of palaces, 
not a place to lay his head ; instead of sumptuous feasts 
to others, ofttimes hungry and thirsty himself; instead 
of great attendants, a company of poor fishermen; in- 
stead of treasures to give them, not money enough to pay 
tribute without working a miracle ; and the preferment 
offered them, was to give each of them his cross to bear^ 
In all things the reverse of worldly greatness, ftom first 
to last : a manger for a cradle at his birth, hot a place 
to lay his head sometimes in his life, nor a grave of hia 
own at his death. 

" Here imbelief frets and murmurs, and asks. Where 
is all the glory, that is so much extolled ? For discover- 
ing this, faith needs only look through that thin veil of 
flesh ; and imder that low disguise appears the Lord of 
Glory, the King of kings, the Lord of Hosts, strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle; the heavens his 
throne; the earth his footstoool; the light his garments, 
the clouds his chariots ; the thunder his voice ; his strength 
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ommpotence; his riches aU-8u£Bciency ; his glory infinite, 
his retinue the hosts of heaven, and the excellent ones 
of the earth, on whom he bestows riches unsearchable, 
an inherij»nce incorruptible, banquets of everlasting joy, 
and preferments of immortal honour ; making them kings 
and priests unto Qod; conquerors, yea, and more than 
conquerors; children of God, and mysticcdly one with 
himself . . Thus Christ's outward meanness, that 
disguised his real greatness, was in itself glorious, be- 
cause of the design of it Yet that meanness did not 
wholly becloud it ; many beams of glory shone through 
it 

*' His birth was mean on earth below ; but it was 
celebrated with hallelujahs by the heavenly host in the 
air above. He had a poor lodging ; but a star lighted 
visitants to it from distant countries. Never prince had 
such visitants, so conducted. He had not the magni- 
ficent equipage that other kings have ; but he was at- 
tended with multitudes of patients, seeking and obtain- 
ing healing of soul and body. That was more true great- 
ness than if he had been attended with crowds of princes. 
He made the dumb that attended him sing his praises, 
and the lame to leap for joy ; the deaf to hear his won- 
ders, and the blind to see his glory. He had no guard 
of soldiers, nor magnificent retinue of servants ; but, as 
the centurion, that had both, acknowledged, health and 
sickness, life and death, took orders from him. Even 
the winds and storms, which no earthly power can con- 
trol, obeyed him ; and death and the grave durst not 
refuse to deliver up their prey when he demanded it. 
He did not walk upon tapestry ; but when he walked on 
the sea, the waters supported him. All parts of the 
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creation^ excepting sinful men, honoured him as their 
Creator. He kept no treasure, but when he had occasion 
for money, the sea sent it to him in the mouth of a fish. 
He had no bams nor cornfields ; but when he inclined to 
make a feast, a few small loaves covered a sufGlcient table 
for many thousanda None of all the monarchs of the 
world ever gave such entertainment By these, and 
many such things, the Redeemer's glory shone through 
his meanness, in the several parts of his life. Nor was 
it wholly clouded at his deatL He had not, indeed, 
that fantastic equipage of sorrow that other great per- 
sons have on such occasion& But the frame of nature 
solemnized the death of its Author : heaven and earth 
were mourners ; the sun was clad in black ; and if the 
inhabitants of the earth were unmoved, the eaarth itself 
trembled under the awfiil load. There were few to pay 
the Jewish compliment of rending their garments ; but 
the rocks were not so insensible — ^they rent their bowels. 
He had not a grave of his own, but other men's graves 
open to him. Death and the grave might be proud ,of 
such a tenant in their territories : but he came not there 
as a subject, but as an invader — a conqueror. It was 
then that death, the king of terrors, lost his sting, and 
on the third day the Prince of Life triumphed over him, 
spoiling death and the grava But this last particular 
belongs to Christ's exaltation ; the other instances show a 
part of the glory of his humiliation, but it is a small part 
of it"i 

His holy life a perfect and unique embodiment of the 
beautiful, compels the unqualified admiration of the 
millions who study it ; even in cases where his Divinity 

^ "Glorying iu the Cross of Christ." 
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is blindly and unaccountably denied. We here allude 
to the high eulogiums of such writers as Channing, 
Judd,^ Emerson, and Parker ; to say nothing of Bosseau, 
and others of that clas& 

In the character and precepts of Christ alone, we be- 
hold power and wisdom subordinated to perfect leva 

He is the light of the w^rld, and his followers are 
commanded to walk as children of light In an admir- 

^ " I have not told you half. I have only- spoken of what he did. 
How can I describe the greatest, most excelling part of him, what he 
was! It is a small thing to say that he was affable, generous, honour- 
able, brave, warm hearted, truthful, discreet, wise, talented, disin- 
terested, self-denying, patient, exemplary, temperate, consistent, 
charitable, industrious, frugsd, hospitable, compassionate, and such 
like. He was meek and lowly in heart, and that with more incentiyes 
to arrogance and pride than ever fell to the lot of one individual ; ho 
was forbearing when a precept of his religion demanded an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth ; his affection was universal, while the senti- 
ment and practice of his people condemned intercourse with other 
nations ; he was self-relying in a community ruled by tradition and rest- 
ing on prescription ; he was pacific where war was sanctioned and en- 
couraged ; he was firee in a world of bondage, he was spiritual in a 
worid of forms, he ^as great in a world of littleness, he was a Grod in 
a world of men. His intrinsic nobility rose above meanness and sub- 
terfuge ; and if he ever withheld all he thought, it was because he 
would not cast his pearls before swine. He was frank without blunt- 
ness, courteous without guile, familiar without vulgarity, liberal with- 
out licentiousness. He combined tenderness of feeling with vigour of 
principle, harmlessness with wisdom, simplicity with greatness, faith 
with works. He fellowshipped^man without countenancing sin, he 
mingled in all classes of society without losing his singleness of cha- 
racter. In him were harmonized the opposite extremes 6f trust and 
independence, forethought and impulse, plain common sense, and the 
highest spirituality, theory and practice, intuition and reflection, 
cheerfulness and piety, toil and refinement, candour and enthusiasm ; 
he was Lord of lords and King of kings, and the companion of peasants 
and confidant of the obscure. He was eloquent and persuasive, yet 
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able sermon on this subject, Archdeacon Hare has said, 
" The children of light will walk as having the light of 
knowledge, stedfastly, firmly, right onward to the end 
that is set before them. . . They know whither they 
are going — ^to heavea They know how they are to get 
there — ^by Him who has dedared Himself to be the 
Way ; by keeping His words, by walking in His paths, 
by trustmg in His atonement . . The children of light 
are upright, and honest, and straightforward, and open, 
and frank in all their dealings. . . 

his Yoice was not heard in the streets; he had no boisterous tones, no 
demagogical manner ; he discoursed of the highest truths, yet his 
language was so simple, the people were astonished at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth. God-possessed as he was, all- 
engrossing as was the object he had in view, and pre-occupied as we 
must suppose his attention to have been, he was ever aliye and fresh 
to the beauty and suggestiyeness of nature, and the falling rain, a 
flying sparrow, the bursting wheat, the luxuriant mustard, the bloom- 
ing vine, the eyening twilight, the clouds of heayen, wells of water in 
the deserts of the East, oxen and sheep, a hen brooding oyer her 
chickens, all things about him left their impression on his heart, and 
became the illustrators of his doctrine. Considering the fervid 
Oriental imagination, the perspicuous chasteness and emphatic direct- 
ness of his style, adapted to all climates and peoples, is not a little 
remarkable. Made in all things like his brethren, he was still one 
whom the offer of empire did not flatter, oi a houseless night dis- 
hearten. His miraculous power he used unostentatiously and spar- 
ii^g^y ; <^<i ^^^h ^o other intent than the good of man and the glory 
of God. You have asked if he was not beautiful — ^he was superlatively 
so. In the translation it reads the Good Shepherd ; but here and else- 
where in the original gospels, a term is employed by which the Greeks 
denoted the' highest description of beauty ; and if the public mind were 
not debased, we should understand what is meant when it is said, he 
is the Beautiful Shepherd. Yet it is not mere beauty of colour or 
features, but something from within that expresses itself in the face. 
. . The hidden source of his beauty was love." — " Margaret : a Talo 
of the Real and Ideal," &c., by the Rev. Sylvester Judd, pp. 254-5. 
Boston : Jordan and Wiley, 1845. 
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*' The children of light are also meek and lowly. Even 
the sun, although he stands up on high, and drives his 
chariot across the heavens, rather averts observation from 
himself than attracts it Hia joy is to glorify his Maker, 
to display the beauty, and magnificence, and harmony, 
and otder, of all the works of GoA So far, however, as 
it is possible for him, he withdraws himself from the eyes 
of mankind ; not, indeed, in darkness, wherein the wicked 
hide their shame, but in the excess of light, wherein God 
himself Veils his gloiy. And if we look at the other 
children of light, that host of white-robed pilgrims that 
travel across the vault of the mighty sky, the imagina- 
tion is unable to conceive anything quieter, and cahner, 
and more unassuming. They are exquisite and perfect 
emblems of meek loveliness and humility in high station. 
It is only the spurious lights of the fires, whereby the 
^irth would mimic the lights of heaven, that glare and 
flare and challenge attention for themselves; while, in- 
stead of illumining the darkness beyond their immediate 
neighbourhood, they merely make it thicker and more 
palpable; as these Ughts alone vomit smoke, as these 
alone ravage and consume. 

''Again ; the children of light are diligent and orderly, 
and unweariable in the fulfilment of their duties; . . 
careful to follow their Master's example, and to work 
Hia works while it ie day. 

"The children of light are likewise pure. For Kght is 
not only the purest of all sensuous things, so pure that 
nothing can defile it, but whatever else is defiled, is 
brought to the light, and the light purifies it . . They 
know that it is only by striving to purify their own 
hearts, even as God is pure, that they can at all fit them- 
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selves for the beatific vision which Christ has promised 
to the pure of heart 

"Cheerftdness, too, is a never-failing chsuricteristic of 
those who are truly children of light For, is not light 
at once the most joyous of all things, and the enlivener 
and gladdener of all nature, animate and inanimate, the 
dispeller of sickly cares, the calmer of restless dia- 
queitudes? . . Even that sorrow, which with aU others 
is the most utterly without hope, the sorrow for sin, is 
to the children of light the pledge of their future blisa 
For with them it id the sorrow which worketh repentance 
imto salvation; and having the Son of God for their 
Saviour, what can they fear? Or, rather, when they 
know and feel in then- hearts that God has given His 
only begotten Son to suffer death for their sakes, how 
shall they not trust that He who has given His Son, 
will also give them whatsoever is for their real, ever- 
lasting good. 

" Finally, the children of light will also be children of 
love. Indeed, it is only another name for the same 
thing ; for light is the most immediate outward agent 
and minister of God's love, the most powerful and rapid 
diflRiser of his blessings through ^the whole universe of 
his creation. 

" Ye, then, who desire to be children of light, ye who 
would gladly enjoy the full glory and blessedness of 
that heavenly name, take heed to yourselves that ye 
walk as children of light in this respect more especially. 
No part of your duty is easier ; you may find daily and 
hourly opportunity of practising it No part of your 
duty is more delightful ; the joy that you kindle in the 
heart of another, cannot fail of shedding back its bright* 
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ness on your own. No part of your duty is more. god- 
like. They who attempted to become like God in 
knowledge, fell, in the garden of Eden. They who strove 
to become like God in power, were confounded on the 
plain of Shinar. They who endeavour to become like 
God in love, will feel his approving smile and his help- 
ing ann ; every efiFort they make will bring them nearer 
to his presence ; and they will find his renewed image 
grow more and more vivid within them, until the time 
comes when they too shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father/'^ 

" He that dwelleth in love," says the apostle John, 
" dwelleth in God," for " God is love." 

"Love," says Penn, "is above all; and, when it pre- 
vails in us all, we shall be lovely, and in love with God, 
and one with another." 

Let us, therefore, love and imitate the great Exemplar, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who is God manifest 
in the flesh, that we also may become " full of wisdom 
and perfect in beauty." 

Of the radical change wrought in the soul by the con- 
verting grace of Christ, Dr. Watts has said — " It is like 
the beauty and pleasure which the rising morning dif- 
fuses over the face of the earth after a night of storm 
and darkness ; it is so much of heaven let into all the 
chambers of the soul ; it is then only that we begin to 
know ourselves aright, and know God in His most awful 
and lovely manifestations ; it is in this light that we see 
the hateftd evil of every sin, the beauty of holiness, the 
worth of the gospel of Christ and of his salvation. It is 

* " The Victory of Faith." A sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in 1828. 
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a light that carries divine beat and life with it ; it re* 
news all the powers of the Spirit, and introduces holi- 
ness, hope, and joy, in room of folly and guilt, sin, dark- 
n^is, and sorrow/^ 

Christianity, being a religion of the heart, takes cog* 
nizance of all the less^ graces, courtesies, and the thou- 
sand little acts of kindness which cc»itribute so much to 
sweeten the intercourse of Ufa These naturally spring 
from it, although there were no express command "Be 
pitiful, be courteous," . . "in honour preferring one 
another." It has been well remarked, " It is in small 
things that brotherly kindness and charity chiefly consist 
Little attentions; trifling, but perpetual, acts of self- 
denial ; a minute consultation of the wants and wishes, 
taste and tempers, of others ; a^ imperceptible delicacy 
in avoiding what will give pain — ^these are ihe small 
things that diffiise peace and love wherever they are 
exercised, and which outweigh a thousand acts of artificial 
civility." 

The spirit of Christianity — Gloving, catholic, and tol- 
erant — ought to infonn our every thought and action to 
the remotest articulation with life ; life which is felt to 
be light, warmth, and beauty. 

We may learn much jfrom heathen philosophers, but 
we can scarcely compare their feeble though praiseworthy 
gropings, with the clearer light of the gospel 

We possess the same means of " sucking divinity," as 
Sir Thomas Browne quaintly expresses it, "from the 
flowers of nature," and infinite advantages over them in 
having access to a Divine Revelation. St. Paul's noble 
Christian will not be outdone by Aristotle's true 
gentleman.' 
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Etymology helps us to the primary Bignification of 

this wordy which is in reality the only true one, although 

we find 

" The grand old name of genHemasif 

Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use.^'^ 

It is thus used by " old honest Deckar/^ when he says, 

"The best of men 
That ere wore eartii about him was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, hamble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed." 

The follower of Jesus certainly ought to be 

" Complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman I " * 

" You may depend upon it/' said Coleridge, " Eeligion 
is, in its essence, the most gentlemaoly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilize, if unmixed with cant ; 
and I know nothing else that will, alone. Certainly 
not the army, which is thought to be the grand em- 
beUisher of mauners/' 

" A Christian,'' says Hare, " is God Almighty's gentle- 
man ; a gentleman in the vulgar, superficial way of un- 
derstanding the word, is the Devil's Christian. But to 
throw aside these, polished and too current counterfeits 
for something valuable and sterling, the real gentleman 
should be gentle in everything, at least in everything 
that depends on himself — ^in carriage, temper, construc- 
tions, aims, desires. He ought, therefore, to be mild, 
calm, quiet, even, temperate — ^not hasty in judgment, 

* Tennyson. * Shakepere. 
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not exorbitant in ambition, not overbearing, not proud, 
not rapacious, not oppressive ; for these things are con- 
trary to gentleness. Many such gentlemen are to be 
found, I trust ; and many more would be, were the true 
meaning of the name bome in mind and duly inculcated. 
But, alas ! we are misled by etymology ; and because a 
gentleman was originally homo gentilia^ people seem to 
fancy they shall lose caste imless they act as Gentiles.'' 

" The true gentleman,*' says Clement Ellis, " is one 
that is God's servant^ the world's master, and his own 
man ; his virtue is his business — ^his study his recreation 
-contentedness his rest^^d happiness his reward. . . 
He is necessitated to take the world in his way to 
heaven ; but he walks through it as fast as he can, and 
all his business by the way is to make himself and others 
happy. Take him all in two words, he is a man, and a 
Christian." 

"The taste of Beauty," says Shaftesbury, "and the 
relish of what is decent, just, and amiable, perfects the 
character of the Gentleman and the Philosopher. And 
the study of such a taste or relish will, as we suppose, 
be ever the great employment and concern of him who 
covets as well to be wise and good, as agreeable and 
polite." 

"There is," writes Washington Irving, "a certain 
artificial polish — ^a commonplace vi^ucity acquired by 
perpetually mingling in the beau monde, which, in the 
commerce of the world, supplies the place of a natural 
suavity and good humour, but is purchased at the ex- 
pense of all original and sterling traits of character. By 
a kind of fashionable discipline, the eye is taught to 
brighten, the lip to smile, and the whole countenance to 
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emanate with the semblaDce of frie&dly welcome, while 
the bosom is miwarmed by a single spark of genuine 
kindness and goodwill" ^ "* ^ ^- 

«The first ingredient in Conversation," says Sir 
William Temple, "is Truth, the next good sense, the 
third good humour, and the fourth Wit'' Of the last of 
these. Sir Thomas Overbury — ^the contemporary of Shak- 
spere — ^remarks, "Wit is brush-wood, Judgment timber: 
the one gives the greatest flame, the other yields the 
durablest Heat: and both meeting make the best Fire/' 
"The Perfection of Conversation," says Burke, "is not to 
play a regular sonata, but, like the j^lian harp, to await 
the inspiration of the passing breeza" 

Thus in the genuine considerate kindliness and im- 
affected courtesy, in act or word, which springs from the 
saaetffied and therefore the loving heart, there is a charm 
to which the studied manner of the most finished cour* 
tier can never attain ; 

"For never anything can come amiss^ 
When simpleness and duty tender iV* 

The one is natural — ^the other, at best, an assumption ; 
and " It is hard," says Archbishop Tillotson, "to person- 
ate and act a part long; for where Truth is not at the 
bottom. Nature will always be endeavouring to return, 
and will peep out and betray herself one time or other/' 



The Philosophy of the Greeks in relation to morals we 
have already seen to be a species of refined egoisTYi, mak- 
ing the consequences of virtue the ends thereof It 
necessarily fell short of the divine law of love — ^love in 
the spirit — ^that unselfish love which we are taught, for 
VOL. n. n 
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ClhriBt's sake, to extend even to our enemies, "like the 
sandal tree, which sheds perfume on the axe which fells 
it/' ^ 

Again: the maxims of the Chesterfield school do not 
even attain to the dignity of the andenta Avowedly 
self-seeking and selfish, they aim at appearances — not 
realities: — ^not to attain virtue itself, but merely the 
show of it "True modesty,'' it has been said, "is 
ashamed of every thing crimi/ndL False modesty only 
of those things which are unfashicmaJtle:'' for "to those 
whose God is Honour, disgrace alone is sin!"' 

We have spoken of two codes of morals which may 
be accepted as representing opinions^ in regard to the 
conduct of life, prevalent in various countries and ages, 
apart from Divine Revelation. 

There is a third, which has exerted a powerful and, 
so far, a beneficial influence on Western civilization — 
we allude to Chivalry. In spirit, however, it is obvi* 
ously a reflex of Christianity, — ^refracted and distorted, 
it is true, by the superstition and ignorance of mediaeval 
times, and the personal shortcomings of those who com- 
plied not with that whidi was good in its requirements, 
though observing to the letter all the external punctilioa 
of so called honour and errantry with Quixotic scrupu- 
lousness. For illustration, we would refer to "The 
very Joyous, Pleasant, and Refreshing History of the 
Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the 
Good Knight without Fear and without Reproach, the 
gentle Loed De Bayaed.'' Those who have read tliat 
work will recall with pleasure the following scene of his 
leave-taking, with the admirable porting advice of hia 

* Menou. *Harc. 
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lady-mother, as he sets ont on his knightly career. The 
quaint simplicity of the narrative is channing. 

" 'Come, come/ said the good Bishop, who was ready 
to set out, 'my friend nephew, do not dismount, but 
take leave of all the company.' Then the boy, with a 
joyous countenance^ addressed his father: "My lord and 
father, I pray our Lord to grant you a happy and long 
life, and me grace, that before he takes you from this 
world you may hear a good report of ma' * God grant 
it my boy,'' said his father, and gave him his blessing. 
After which he took leave of all the gentlemen there^ 
one by ona 

''The poor lady-mother was in a tower of the castle 
shedding tears of tenderness ; for, glad as she was at her 
son's prospects, her motherly love constrained her to 
weep. However, when they came to tell her that if she 
wished to see her son, he was on horseback ready to de- 
part, the good lady went out at the back of the tower, 
and made them call her son to her^ to whom she adr 
dressed these words : ' Pierre, my friend, you are going 
to serve a gentle prince. I charge you to observe three 
things, which, if you do, be assured you will prosper 
The first is, that before all things you love, fear, and 
«erve God, never oflfending Him if possible ; for it is He 
who created us, in whom we live, and who will save us ; 
and without Him and His grace, we can do no good 
thing in this world Every morning and every evening 
eommit yourself to Him and He wiU aid you. The 
second is, that you be gentle and courteous to all, putting 
away all pride. Eschew evil speaking and falsehood. 
Be sober and temperate. Flee envy, for it is an odious 
vice. Be neither a flatterer nor an informer ; for such 
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people seldom come to good Be true and loyal in word 
and deed. Keep your promise. Succour poor widows 
and orphans, and God will recompense it to you. The 
third thing is, that of the goods which God shall give 
you, you be charitable to the poor and needy ; for to 
give for His sake, makes no man poor ; and take this 
from me, my child, that the alms you give will profit 
you in body and soul. This is all I have to charge you ; 
I am persuaded that your father and I shall not long 
survive ; God grant that while we live we may always 
have a good report of you.' Then the good knight, 
young as he was, answered her, *My lady mother, I 
thank you most humbly for your good counsel, and hope 
so well to follow it, that by His grace, to whose keeping 
you conmiend me, you shall be content ; and so, humbly 
commending myself to your good favour, I take my leave."" 

" Then the good lady drew out of her sleeve a little 
purse, in which were only six crowns in gold and one in 
silver, which she gave to her son. She then called one 
of the servants of the Bishop, her brother, and gave into 
his charge a small valise, in which was some linen for 
her son. Meanwhile the Bishop of Grenoble took leave 
of the company, and called his nephew, who, bestriding 
his handsome charger, thought himself in Paradise; and 
so they went straight to Chambery, where was the Duke 
Charles of Savoy."' ^ 

The whole work — ^an interesting picture of the man- 
ners and ideas of the age — is a mirror of chivalry at its 
best, the good together with the bad pertaining to the 
system, although much of the latter was not then regarded 
as other than praiseworthy, the author being careful to 

1 Pp. 7-9. 
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guard his hero even from the imputation of being a "saint/^ 
Such modes of thinking, however, were coxmter to the 
teaching of his lady-mother, and of all good mothers. 
Notwithstanding, in Bayard — ^the noble, the brave, the 
generous — chivalry finds its brightest ornament, its 
greatest champion. He was and is everywhere emphati- 
cally known by the highly honourable appellation — " Le 
hon Chevalier, sans peur eb sa/ns reproche!" In 1524 
he died on the battle field, with his face towards the foe; 
and the epitaph on his tomb we can imagine to have been, 

"The knight's bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ; — 
His soul is with the saints I trust." 

The world cannot tell how much of its civilization it 
owes to the diffiision of Christianity and its reflex in- 
fluences. The infidel may attempt to repudiate these, 
but the influence it has already exerted, fortunately he 
cannot; so that he has no opportunity of testing his 
ungodly theories — ^Utopian only in this resfpect, that they 
can never be realized. 

Christianity is the only true civilizer, because it, and 
it alone, can change the heart 

Contrast the present state of India — ^that land of subtile 
philosophies, of Vedas and Shasters — ^with the little 
island of Aneiteum, one of the New Hebrides, which 
during the last five years has been entirely reclaimed 
from barbarism by the efforts of the Rev. Messrs. Geddes 
and Inglis, two energetic and devoted missionaries. 
While the one country is in open revolt, and perpetrating 
deeds of horrid crueltj, the inhabitants of the other, 
sober, industrious, intelligent, and exemplary, are apply- 
ing to be received under British protection, as peaceful 
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aad loyal subjects of Queen Victoria. The facts are 
patent to all, and cannot be gainsaid. 

Nero once set fire to Borne, and charged the Christians 
with the crime of incendiarism. In the present day we 
find people who, in regard to Indian affiiars, do the same 
thing'; and others who glibly repeat the Ijdng accusation. 
Witness the aspersions cast on Lieutenant Col Wheeler, 
in that disgraceful document relating to him which em^ 
anated from the head quarters of our Indian Qovem^ 
men! Along with it read Ool. Wheder's own noble, 
manly, and Christian letter of explanation — not the 
garbled fragments and gross misrepresentations served 
up at the time in the leading articles of a temporizing 
press, as unprincipled as it is talented. Such wrong 
might perhaps be perpetrated under a despotism, but 
will not, we trust, be submitted to, much less sanctioned, 
byafreepeopla 

In the House of Lords, too, both Lord Ellenborough 
and Lord Lansdowne, openly ascribed the Indian mutiny 
to the attempted introduction of Christianity among the 
nativea That ground, however, as inconsistent with 
fact, has been abandoned ; for the fields of successful 
missionary efifort were in the south of India, which is the 
quietest part of all; while in Oude, which is the hot-bed 
of revolt, there was not a single missionary station.^ 

When shall we have truth and right, as revealed in 
God's Word, adopted by our statesmen as leading 
principles in the administration of public afeiirs, home, 
foreign, and colonial? When shall we have the straight- 
forward, thorough, Saxon policy of our Cromwell, instead 

* See "Quarterly Beview," No. 204. Article — Indian Mutiny, pp. 
568-9. 
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of a tinkering expediency, with its ever-shifting diplo- 
matic chicaneries, miserable half-measures which accom- 
pUsh nothing, short-sighted floimdering mov^ents, with 
no end of mismanagement, neglect, incompetency, and 
costly blunders? 

By following the one method, God and conscience are 
on our side : by following the other, they are against us : 
and it would seem that even the Devil does not favour 
us much; for, so far to our honour be it spoken, that in 
diplomatic negotiations with the Continental powers, we 
generally contrive to come off second best. For every 
reason then, the honest course is, at all times, the safest 
Let us choose the right for its own sake, and keep un- 
swervingly by it Then, and then only, may we expect, 
either as individuals or as a nation, to be blest with 
peace, prosperity, and true happinessL 

As to our eastern empire, if Government, instead of 
patronizing Hindooism, paying deference to caste, and 
throwing hindrances in the way of the spread of Chris- 
tianity — ^nay, even till of late altogether excluding 
missionaries — ^had conscientiously performed its many 
duties, social, civil, and religious, to that vast country, 
its employes being all men like Wheeler and Havelock, 
Britain would not now be mourning over the fiendish 
atK>cities perpetrated on her unprotected children. 

If Hindooism be opposed to civil and reUgious liberty, 
it is doomed; and the sooner it and all such systems go 
down, the better.^ Let, then, all peaceful, fair means be 

^The law lately passed by which a convert from Hindooism is 
saved from the entire loss of his property — to which he was subject 
under the old Hindoo law — ^was actually denounced by Mr. Disraeli 
as " a pernicious and tyrannous innovation" on our part Contrast 
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employed to compass an end so desirable. Let there be 
no sinful propping up on our part of systems of iniquity 
on the one hand, nor persecution on the other ; but, most 
assuredly, a vigilant interference with strong arm to pre- 
vent persecution on the part of the heathen, with no 
toleration for suttee, infanticide, Thuggism, self-inmiola- 
tion. Juggernaut abominations, and other monstrous 
cruelties, under whatever name these may be perpetrated. 
Toleration, in such cases, is complicity, and involves 
moral guilt Such is, clearly, the course of duty, so 
far as Government is concerned, whether with reference 
to Brahmins in the east, or Boman Catholics in, the west. 
The humanizing influences of Bible Christianity, thus 
allowed to be brought largely to bear on the people by 
missionary effort, accompanied with God's blessing will 
do the rest Apart from truthfulness of character, both 
in rulers and people, no civilization is thorough; and 
truth in its purity can only emanate from one source. 

Casaubon has said — " Truth is the foimdation of all 
knowledge, and the cement of all society;" wanting either 
in individuals or in nations, like Layard's carved ivories 
which crumbled inix) dust on exposure to tiie light of 
heaven, they have no coherence or persistency of character, 
and can only be preserved by a process similar to the 
infusion of new gelatinous matter. Without carrying 
the simile further, we would merely refer for illustration 
to the history of a neighbouring country, where a child 
is laughed at and lauded when it displays cleverness or 

such a heathenish mode of thinking with the statesmanlike, enlight- 
ened, and Christian policy of Lord Shaftesbury ; or with the good com- 
mon-sense opinions recently expressed on this subject by Lord 
Brougham. 
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ingenuity in telling a falsehood. It shews indications of 
talent or genius, forsooth! and the young hopeful will, 
doubtless make its way ia the world 1 

K H. Strype has philosophically said, " There is a due 
and just correspondence between the intellectual and 
physical world, and he who is obedient to the great par- 
ental laws of nature is the freest man, revolving round 
the eternal centre in the beauty of holinesa 

' He is the freeman whom the trath makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.' 

Obliquity is slavery, is perversion, and destructive where- 
ever it exists. 'Licence they mean when they ciy 
liberty.' 

' One ionch of Nature makes the whole world kin.' 

This also holds true of the physical sciences. It is im- 
possible to arrive at the 'ultima Thuld' of any truth, and 
to ail-comprehensively grasp its innate, cognate, and col- 
lateral attributea Falsehood is destitute alike of relation- 
ship and proportion ; the simplest truth is a part of the 
universal, and is recognized and revered for its immor- 
tality. . . Whoever is true to nature is true to something 
infinite, and that which he writes or fashions can never 
be wholly grasped in its ever-growing expansion, either 
by himself or by those who study him. . . To be 
obedient to the laws of truth is the highest aspiration 
and achievement of humanHy." 

" The most natural beauty in the world," says Shaftes- 
bury, "is honesty and moral truth; for all beauty is 
truth.'" " I have seldom,'' says Paley, "known any one 
who deserted truth in trifles, that could be trusted in 
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matters of importance.'" " Purity," said Hare, " is the 
feminine, truth the masculine of honour ;"' and Colton 
finely remarked, "truth, like light, travels only in straight 
linea" In his life and death, the brave and accomplished 
Sir Philip Sydney nobly exemplified "high thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy . . courtliness dignified 
by truth/' 1 

In short, it is evident, from all we can adduce, that 
the fashionable etiquette of the world aims at appear- 
ances: from the lacquer, we infer the existence, some- 
where, of the pure gold, and it is, as we have shown, 
only to be found in Christianity; that spirit of universal 
love, which, speaking from the heart to the heart, can 
rest with nothing short of realities, making itself felt as 
"light in the understanding, peace in the conscience, 
purity in the aflfections, and consistency in the life/' 

To the Bible and Christianity may be traced, directly 
or indirectly, all that is highest and best in the moral 
teachings of subsequent uninspired writers — ^these cul- 
minating in Shakspere — all that is truly valuable, whether 
in the form of shrewd maxim, or golden rule, that has 
been produced between Alexandria and Iceland — ^from 
lona to St. Gall — ^by Augustine or Luther — ^from Chaucer 
to Tennyson. 

Fpr casual, although useful illustration, we give the 
following passages, several of which are less generally 
known than they deserve to be. 

A little book in verse, called " Der Winsbeke," pub- 
lished in the thirteenth century, supposed to be written 
by Wimt, and purporting to be the advice of an aged 
King of Tyrol to his son, contains the following specimen 

* Sydney's own words. 
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of what may be justly termed lay preaching. We quote 
the substance of its doctrine, which has been thus given 
by Gostick, reduced into prose: "My son, remember 
that, in order to bear your sword and shield honourably, 
you must have wisdom and virtue, and must not be 
guided wholly by the fashions of society. You have now 
bright hopes ; but the world will, in many ways, dis- 
appoint you : yet never be discouraged in your pursuit 
of what is good. Be not imposed upon by appearancea 
Pay no respect to rank or high birth alone ; for nobility 
without virtue is Kke good gram thrown away on the 
water. Bestow all due care upon your possessions, and 
avoid all prodigality. I would rather bury you, than see 
you become a gambler ; yet you must not worship your 
riches. Exercise reasonable hospitality, and give bread 
to the poor. Respect your own word. Learn to say 
' Yes ' and ' No.' Do not be afraid of difficulties. On 
the other side, do not waste your powers on objects too 
great for you. Do not act like a young bird who leaves 
his nest before his wings are fledged. If a stone lies in 
your path, and is too heavy to be lifted, let it lie still, 
and step over it or beside it. You will find, perhaps, 
even in high rank, some ladies who are hardly worthy of 
their titles ; but I warn you not to follow the example 
of those who rail against women. Honourable ladies are 
the brightest ornament of our life. In their society w6 
find our best solace ; and all the cares and toils of our 
worldly life are forgotten. The good wife and mother, 
seated in the centre of her family, is the best jewel in the 
crown of society. He who does not honour such a 
woman, has no honour in himself. In your religion you 
must not be ofifended by the inconsistencies of its teachers. 
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If they say what is true, respect and obey their doctrine, 
leaving them to give an account of their own practice/' 

Thomas Tirkler, in The Italicm Quest, of the same 
early period, gives a code of ethics for the use of "un- 
learned men,'* which has been thus similarly condensed : 

"The people have long been bewildered by strange 
legends and romances, which, if they contain any good 
moral, have it wrapped up in such an obscure dress, that 
common readers cannot find it out. I have no objection 
to some good stories as an amusement for young people ; 
indeed, I must give praise to Master Wolfram for his 
romances ; but the plain people can find no safe guid- 
ance in such books ; and I think it is time they should 
be instructed in a clearer style, not by fables and alle- 
gories, but by direct arguments and precepts. Let it be 
understood that my intention is to address the common 
people, the laity.^ It is evident now that the people 
cannot safely follow the examples of their superiors. 
We have had, indeed, too much following of fashion, but 
too Uttle clear moral teaching. We must no longer 
worship rank. As to the pretensions of high descent, 
we are all noble enough in this respect if we would live 
in accordance with our ancestry ; for all have one 'Father, 
who is in heaven.' To do right, is the true badge of 
nobility. 

" But to proceed to my principal topic. After consider- 
ing long the numerous faults to which men are prone, I 
have foxmd that they all proceed from the want of one, 
the greatest of all virtues — steadfastneas. This is, indeed, 

* The word Laic (layman) is still understood in Germany as the op- 
posite of Oelehrter (a scholar). 
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the mother of all the other virtuea We are to rule the 
world, and not to be governed by it ; for the world is 
full of changes, but virtue is firmness itself. What are 
deceit, double-mindedness, avarice, arrogance, luxviry, 
gambling, and many other vices, but so many expressions 
of an unsteadfast mind ? On the other hand, do we not 
admire even the heroes of our Nibelimgen-Iied, in spite 
of all their carelessness of human life, on account of their 
steadfast good faith to each other? The man who is 
not steadfast in his purpose, can bring no good action to 
perfection. He plays with the surfaces of things like 
one who runs his eye over a long line of books ; while 
the scholar, who is detennined to learn something, fixes 
his attention on one book until he has mastered it. 
Many men of an unsteadfast character soon become weary 
of the practice of virtue, because it does not always ap- 
pear to have an immediate reward in this life. Some 
will even say that the careless and vicious enjoy life 
more than the virtuous ; but this is a hasty and false 
conclusion. The virtuous man derives good both from 
pain and pleasure; the vicious man derives real good 
from neither. Even the attacks of evil men on the good 
are over-ruled for the benefit of the latter. Yet let it 
not be supposed that this forms any excuse for the evil 
That will be judged by its intention. It was a just and 
wholesome punishment for David, when Absalom re- 
volted ; nevertheless, the young man was guilty in that 
rebellion. Besides, let us not exaggerate in our views 
of life. Even the vicious men, whom we find in pros- 
perity, may have some virtues, and their temporary wel- 
fare may be the result of these virtues. For instance, a 
selfish man may be industrious, and may prosper, not 
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because he is selfish, but because he is industrious. But 
what are all the riches of vicious men when contrasted 
with the true inward prospeVity of the good man ? Af- 
fliction makes him acquainted with patience ; impover- 
ishment leaves him in possession of his dearest property ; 
when banished from his home, he has a home in his own 
soul to which he can retire, and even the darkness of a 
dungeon will be relieved by the light of a good conscience. 
He cares not how loTigy but how well^ he may live ; and 
he cares not where he may die ; for out of every country 
there is a straight path to heaven. There is « wrong 
notion abroad, that the common people cannot be wise 
and good, because they are not learned clerks. Now, I 
deplore the neglect of learning. I fear that if Aristotle 
were living now, he would find no Alexander to rever- 
ence him. But I say there is a sort of learning which 
every man ought to have. He who directs his life well, 
understands the best sort of grammar: to speak from 
the heart, and tell the truth, is very good dialectic, and 
it will serve very well for rhetoric also. He who runs 
up a long score of good actions, succeeds well in arith- 
metic ; and the man whose life is sta/rry with virtues, ia 
a famous astronomer. This is the kind of education 
which all the people ought to have."^ 

The following wise sentences are selected from the 
papers of the good Countess of Warwick, a lady who 
died in the exercise of prayer, thus obtaining an answer 
to a petition she had often preferred "if allowed to 
choose the manner and circumstance" of her departura 
"He who takes up Christ's cross aright, shall find it 
such a burden as wings to a bird, or sails ^o a ship." 

* German Literature, pp. 43^. 
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"It is a great honour to be almoner to the King of 
Heavea" "To be libelled for Christ is the best 
panegyria^' "The best shield against slanderers is to 
live so that none may believe them/' 
Shakspere nobly writes — 

"Love thyself last; cherish those Hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption wins not more than Honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle Peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fuar not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be' 
Thy God's, and Truth's; then when thou falPst, 
Thou falPst a blessed Martyr." 

The following were Swedenbourg's admirable "KuLES OF 
Life"— 

1 "Often to read and meditate on the word of the 
Lord. 

2 "To submit everything to the Will of Divine 
Providence. 

3 "To observe in everything a propriety of behaviour, 
and always to keep the conscience clear. 

4 "To discharge with fidelity the functions of his 
employment and the duties of his oflSce, and to render 
himself in all things useful to society.*' ^ 

Fuller, the church historian, pleasantly and profitably 
discoursing of travel, says, "Be wise in choosing objects, 
diligent in marking, careful in remembering of them. 
. . Labour to distil and unite into thyself the scattered 
perfections of several nations. Many weed foreign coun- 
tries, bringing home Dutch drunkenness, Spanish pride, 
French wantonness, and Italian Atheism; as for good 
herbs, Dutch industry, Spanish loyalty, French courtesy, 

* Sec Biography by Wilkinson, p. 144. 
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and Italian frugality, these they leave behind them; 
others bring home just nothing; and, because they 
singled not themselves from their countrymen, though 
some years beyond sea, were never out of England:'' 
And Henry Taylor in his "Lago Lugano" writes — 

''Be open, courteous, bland, 
Be simple, cordial, not more strong to stand 
Than just to yield, — ^nor obvious to each jar 
That shakes the proud; for Independence walks 
With staid Humility aye hand in hand, 
Whilst Pride in tremor stalks." * 

As a fit binding-tie for these illustrations, we recall 
Fuller's beautiful and oft quoted saying, "Moderation is 
the silken string running through the pearl-chain of all 
virtues!^' 

To the same source — ^the direct or reflex influence of 
the Bible and the church of Christ — ^in a sense deeper 
than the mere choice of subject, may, as we have seen, 
be also ascribed all that is purest and most ennobling in 
Art, from Ghiberti to Flaxman; from Raphael to 
Hogarth; from Leonardo Da Vinci and Michael Angelo 
to Kaulbach and De la Roche; in short, all that is highest 
and best, from the works of Giotto to "The Light of the 
World'' and "The Scape-Goat," by Hohnan Hunt. 

To attain the beautiful in life, as in art, religion must 
first dwell in the heart ; and then, in all we think, say, or 
do, we have only to be perfectly and simply natural. 
"Surely" says the translator of Dr Pauli's German Life 
of Alfred the Great, "the careful investigation of the 
records of the life of this great king cannot but be of 
peculiar interest in these days; for it will show us that 

1 The " Eve of the Conquest and other Poems," p. 54. 
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true power and greatness arise from the practice of justice 
and morality ; and that without these, skill, ambition, and 
courage, however specious and however brilliant, serve 
but as lights to dazzle and mislead. Above all, the 
histoiy of Alfred's life shows, that a firm religious faith 
beautifies the character in all its relations, and enables 
Ihe mind to rise superior to all trials, however severe/* 
If we sincerely endeavour after being Christlike, Christ 
himself will aid us in becoming so. Thus true, from the 
core outwards, consistency will take care of itself, and 
not be required to account for so much that is false and 
unnatural Pre-supposing Religion — only BB naTTJBAL ; 
for this is the first, the second^ and the third point to- 
wards excelling in the arts, as well as in good breeding 
or manners. Would we be happy ourselves, and please 
the good ? — ^thus only can it be accomplished. 

" Though the world be histrionical,'' says Sir Thomas 
Browne, " and most men live ironically, yet be thou what 
thou singly art» and personate only thysel£ Swim 
smoothly in the stream of thy nature, and live but one 
man. To single hearts, doubling is discruciating: such 
tempers must sweat to dissemble, and prove but hypo- 
critical hypocrites. Simulation must be short ; men do 
not easily continue a coimterfeiting life, or dissemble unto 
deatL He who counterfeiteth, acts a part ; and is, as 
it were, out of himself, which, if long, proves so irksome, 
tiiat men are glad to pull off their vizards and resume 
themselves again ; no practice being able to naturalize 
such imnaturals, or make a man rest content not to be 
himself And, therefore, since sincerity is thy temper, let 
veracity be thy virtue, in words, manners, and actions."^ 

» " Christiau Morals." Works, vol. iv., pp. 106-7. 

VOL. Ui S 
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Buskin, presupposmg the esuBB spirit^ imtes of hap- 
piness, which is ever an attendant on the beautiful in 
life : " Do we want to be strong ? — we must work. To 
be hungry ?— we must starve. To be happy I — ^we must 
be kind. To be wise ? — ^we must look and think. . • 
All real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man, 
have been just as possible to him since first he was made 
of the earth as they are now, and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. . . To watch the com grow and 
the blossom set^ to draw haard breath over jdoughsbare 
or spade, to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray— 
these are the things to make man happy ; they have 
always had the power of doing these, they never wUl 
have power to do more.^'^ 

Only when our spirits accord with the harmony of the 
universe can the beautiful be attained or peiceived : '* It 
is we who are blind,'' says Sir Thomas JBrawne, "not 
Fate!" 

Landor wisely observes, " Goodness does not more cer- 
tainly make men happy than happiness makes them 
good. We must distinguish between Felidty and Pro- 
sperity, for Prosperity leads often to Ambition, and Am- 
bition to Disappointment ; the course is then over, the 
wheel turns round but once, while the reaction of Good- 
ness and Happiness is perpetual*/' and Dr. Johnson says : 
" The fountain of Content must spring up in the mind ; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature, as 
to seek happiness by changing anything but his own dis- 
positions, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and mul- 
tiply the griefs which he purposes to remoTO;" ^for, as 

1 " Modern Painters." Vol. iii., pp. 308-10. 
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the Rev. J. Elder Cumming of Perth finely expresses it, 

"All true peace and joy must be 
The soul's own blossoming ! " 

Divine love expands the heart ; the veriest child in 
whom it dwells, for this very reason, stands infinitely 
higher in the scale than the unregenerate man of genius, 
however loffcy his attainments ; but possessed of com- 
mensurate intellectual power and requisite training, the 
true Christian will, without doubt^ transcendently sur- 
pass all others. 

Milton has said, " The end of learning is to repair the 
ruins of our .first parents, by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate 
him, to be like him^ as we may the nearest, by possessing 
our souls of true virtue, which bemg united to the 
heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection." 

"Every faculty," says Archbishop Whately, "and 
every study, however worthless they may be, when not 
employed in the service of God — ^however debased and 
polluted, when devoted to the service of sin — ^become 
emiobled and sanctified when directed, by one whose con- 
straining motive is the love of Christ, towards a good 
object Let not the Christian, then, think ' scorn of the 
pleasant land:' that land is the field of ancient and 
: modem literature — of philosophy, in almost all its de- 
partments—of the ajrts of reasoning and persuasion. 
Eveiy part of it may be cultivated with advantage, as the 
land of Canaan when bestowed upon God's peculiar 
people. They were not commanded to let it lie waste, 
as incurably polluted by the abominations of its first 
inhabitants ; but to cultivate it, and dwell in it, living 
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in obedience to the Divine laws, and dedicating its 
choicest fruits to the Lord their God/' 
The children of God, 

"Like little sparry pools that glimpse 
Mid murk (ind haggard rocks,' *^ 

reflect the light of Heaven, and are, in truth, the eyes of 
the world. 

The most brilliant investigations, the most occult 
studies, the deepest researches, or the highest flights of 
unsanctified genius, if relied upon for satisfying or yield- 
ing true and lasting peace to the soul, must ever be found 
wanting. Christianity ignored, so-called Reason will, 
ignis-fatuus-like, only lead its deluded votaries through 

" Tooth'd hriers, sharp flirzes, pricking goss, and thorns," 

to bewilder, and at last leave them "i' the filthy mantled 
pool . . there dancing up to the chins/' 

The Caliph Vathek beheld his tower perish in the 
flames, and was himself conducted to Eblia 

"There is another bread than that which is made 
from wheat,'' as Cervantes hath it ; a higher inner life 
to be cared for, and provided for ; and his is the longest 
and best who lives rather in thoughts and deeds, than 
days or years. One may be full of years at the age at 
which our blessed Saviour thought fit to die, another 
may be a hoary-headed child in everything but sin. 
There is a sense, too, in which we never grow old ; for true ' 
wisdom, like the old Portuguese navigators, wiU diUgently 
search after both the " Dorado " and the " Fountains of 
Youth," here only "unsurpassed by fable, and yet trua'* 

^ Thomas Aird. 
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** The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom/' 
That reverential fear will manifest itself in habitual holi- 
ness : if we would die the death of the righteous man, our 
life must also be like his. ** When the leap'' says Jeremy- 
Taylor, ** is great and dangerous, he who is to leap it, 
uses to fetch his career backwards, that he may leap 
farther, and with greater force. We, therefore, knowing 
the danger of the leap from life to death, that we may 
perform it better, ought to fetch our career far back, 
even from the beginning of our short life, and from our 
first use of reason, from which we shall know, that the 
life we live is mortal, that at the end of it we have a 
great debt to pay, and that we are to discharge both use 
and principal when we least think of it."^ 

As a help to the ordering of our lives, next to com- 
munion with God through Christ, is intercourse with his 
people on earth. If like them, we resemble Him } loving 
them, we love Him, and feel as children of one Father. 
Towards the realization of the Christian life and character 
— "godliness," "glory, and virtue" — ^that ye may "be par- 
takers of the Divine nature," note the order in which the 
apostle inculcates the various virtues and graces : " Giv- 
ing all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to tem- 
perance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to 
godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity " — or universal love — '* for," says he, in the 
verse immediately following, " if these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that ye shall neither be 
barren nor unfirotful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 

* " Contemplations of the State of Man," Bk i., ch. 7, pp. 75-6. 
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Christ But he' that lacketh these things is blind, and 
cannot see afar oflF, . . for so an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ/'* 

Such knowledge is alone able to make us truly wisa 
Christianity is a personal thing, and a simple assent to 
its truth, without relying on Christ alone for salvation as 
he is thus offered to us in the gospel, will avail us no- 
thing on that great final day of account when all must 
appear before the judgment throne. It is not enough 
that a remedy be prescribed, seen, talked about ; it must 
be applied in order to prove efficacioua If we love 
Christ, that love will impel us to keep his command- 
ments ; these being emanations of his divine character, 
of necessity, those who seek conformity therewith, be- 
come ever more and more assimilated to Him whose Kfe 
is the great exemplar of all perfection or beauty. 

" Never,'' says Archbishop Newcombe, " was a char- 
acter at the same time so commanding and natural, so 
resplendent and pleasing, so amiable and venerable, as 
that of Christ There is a peculiar contrast in it between 
an awful dignity and majesty, and the most engaging 
loveliness, tenderness, and softness. He now converses 
with prophets, lawgivers, and angels ; and the next in- 
stant he meekly endures the dullness of his disciples^ and 
the blasphemies and rage of the multitude. He now 
calls himself greater than Solomon ; one who can com- 
mand legions of angels ; the giver of life to whomsoever 
he will ; the Son of God who shall sit on his glorious 
throne to judge the world. At other times we see him 

» 2 Peter i.' 
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embracing yoting children ; not lifting up bis voice in 
the streets ; not breaking the bruised reed, nor quench- 
ing the smoking flax ; calling his disciples not servants^ 
but friends and brethren ; and comforting them with an 
exuberant and parental affection. Let us pause an in- 
stant, and fill our minds with the idea of one who knew 
all things heavenly and earthly ; searched and laid open 
the inmost recesses of the heart; rectified every pre* 
judice^ and removed every mistake of a moral and reli* 
^us kind; by a word, exercised power over all nature ; 
penetrated the hidden events of futurity ; gave promises 
^misrimx into a happy inunortaUiy ; hS th^keys of 
life and death; claimed an union with the Father, — and 
yet was pious^ mild, gentle, humble, affitble, social, bene- 
volent, friendly, affectionate. Such a character is fairer 
than the morning star. Each separate virtue is made 
stronger by opposition and contrast ; and the imion of 
so many virtues forms a brightness which fitly represents 
the glory of that God who is invisible, who dweUeth in 
the light which no man can approach unto, whom no 
man hath seen or can see.^^ 

We have submitted many passages on this inex- 
haustible topic, but would yet present one other from 
Henry Rogers, as concentrating much of the pith of them 
aU:— 

" This world," says he, " never saw but one character 
iQ whom all the varieties of intellectual and moral great- 
ness centred, blending in that divine and ravishing 
harmony which may be termed the music of the souL 
There never was but one who reconciled the extremes of 
imiversal excellence ; in whom the vastest intellect and 
the tenderest sensibility, the calmest judgment and the 
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keenest feelings^ coexisted without distarbing one 
another ; in whom Tnagnanimity was not tmctnred with 
pride ; in whom hmnility was never meanness ; whose 
charity was never oonsmned by the fierce fire of zeal ; 
nor an honest zeal damped by the excess of charity ; 
whose pity for the wretched never mitigated abhorrence 
of vice^ nor the sternest regard for the majesty of tmth 
diminished the most touching compassion for human 
frailty; in a word, in whom greatness and lowliness^ 
courage and fortitude, eeal and patience^ inoorruptible 
truth, and more than human gentleness^ and a thousand 
opposite virtues more, were divinely attempered, uniting 

emanation of wisdom and of love; That character was 
Jesus Christy in whom dwelt, indeed, all the fohiiess of 
the Godhead, and whose humanity was but aveil, through 
which streamed, in softened radiance^ the otherwise in. 
sufferable efiulgence of Deity. Any merely hiunan char- 
acter approximates towards perfection, just as he ap- 
proaches or recedes from this great example; and by it 
we may safely take the measurement and proporti<ms of 
any given specimen of human excellence/' ^ 

Of ourselves we are weak and can do nothing: 
strengthened from above we can do all things. Let ua 
then pray for the outpouring of the Spirit that we may 
become like Christ 

Michael Angelo, in a Sonnet translated by Wordsworth, 
thus addressea the Supreme Being: 

*'The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 
If ThoQ the spirit give by which I pray: 

^ Essay on the Genius and Writings of Jonathan Edwards, prefixed 
to the works of that divine. Vol. i., p. 17. 
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My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its native self can nothing feed: 

Of good and pious works thou art the seed, 

That quickens only where Thou say'st it may: 

Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way 

No man can find it: Father! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 

That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound Thy praises everlastingly.** 

It is irrational to suppose that inward or moral beauty -. 
has little connection with outward beauty of expression, 
and exerts no influenee on the looks of a man; as if the 
one were not the y^table index of the other — a fact 
established beyond a doubt by physiognomists, and by \ 
all shrewd pure^hearted observers. Hence first impres- 
sions are so frequently correct The words of Duncan — 

"There's no art 
To find the mind's construction in the face,** 

uttered after having been deceived and disappointed in 
the character of Cawdor, only tend to confirm the general 
truth of the proposition. 

Debasing trains of thought, habitually indulged in, 
will, to some extent, legibly write themselves on the 
features, notwithstandiug all the meretricious lacquerings, 
forced levellings, and spurious graces of a studied fashion- 
able hypocrisy. 

Wordsworth, addressing Coleridge, makes a passing 
allusion to this subject — a matter unfortunately of too 
frequent occurrence not to be generally understood: 

" To thee 
I speak, unapprehensive of contempt, 
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The insinuated scoff of coward tongues, 
And all that silent langaage which so oft. 
In conversation between man and man, 
Blots from the human countenance all trace 
Of btauty and of lore."* 

The converse is also true : true of nations as well as 
individuala All know Gay's line»— 

"What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare? 
No, those at first th* unwary heart may gain. 
But these, these only, can the heart retain." 

While cordially accepting the conclusion arrived at, we 
object to the assumption implied, that inward and out- 
ward beauty, when of the highest order, can ever be thus 
antagonistic to each other. Symmetry of feature may, 
we admit, be awanting in the good and estimable ; but 
even in extreme cases such as Socrates, we will certainly 
have the yet higher beauty of expression. 

Shakspere looks philosophically into the matter when 
he exclaims, 

^"0, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, - 
' By that sweet ornament which Truth doth giye I 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live.*' 

Elsewhere he has finely said, '' Beauty lives with kind- 
ness/' And also — ''The hand that hath made you fair, 
hath made you good ; the goodness that is dieap in 
beauty, makes beauty brief in goodness ; but grace bejii^. 
the soul of your complexion, should keep the body of it 
ever fair." 

> " Prelude," p. 62. 
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Spenser, regarding it in the same light, even affirms 
that "Soul is form, and doth the body make." Si Pierre 
says, " Every trait of beauty may be referred to some 
virtue, as to innocence, candour, generosity, modesty, 
and hercftsm ;" and old Sir Thomas Overbury finely ob- 
serves in one of his pMiy lines- 

"'Tis the mind's beanty keeps the other sweete/' 

The following noble exhortation we find in Words- 
worth's " White Doe of Eyleston : " 

"If thou art beautiful, and youth 
And thought endow thee with all truth, 
Be strong; be worthy of the grace 
Of Qodf and fill thy destined place, 
A soul by force of sorrows high 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity ! " 

Antoninus, from whom we have already largely quoted, 
says, "A wrathful countenance is exceedingly against 
nature. When the countenance is often thus deformed, 
its beauty dies, and cannot be revived again. By this 
very thing you may apprehend that it is against reason." ^ 
Cicero, in his De Ojfftciis,^ expresses himself in a similar 
manner ; and one of our old divines even goes the length 
of saying, " Would'st thou diflftise over thy physiognomy 
a character of dignity, let thy mind be stored with senti- 
ments of religion and virtue ; they will imprint on every 
feature the peace which reigns in thy soul, and the 
elevations of thy conceptions.'' 

Such peace and harmony exist not apart from a good 
conscience— conscience, which Croly truly calls 

" Our breath of breath, our life of life ; 
The flowing river of our inward peace; 

^ Book Yii., 24. s Book i., c. 29. 
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The noble confidenoe that bids man look 

His fellow-man i* the face; and be the thing — 

Fearless and upward eyed — ^that God has made him/' 

Thus inward beaaty ever finds an outward manifesta^ 
tion ; " for/' as SpensCT sings, " ail that's good is beau- 
tiful and fair!" 

Notwithstanding seeming perturbations, the existence 
of Moral Law, ord^, harmony, or beaaty, cannot be gain- 
said, and therefore need not be further demonstrated. 

As in the physical world, ''Qod hath made all things 
by measure, number, and weight"—- « passage from the 
'' Wisdom of Solomon,"^ confirmed and elucidated in a 
singular manner by the discoveries of Higgins, Bichter, 
and Dalton^ — so in the perfect ordering and adjustments 
of the moral world, from the rise or fall of an empire, to 
the veriest infant's tear. 

"Nature," Isays E H. Strype, "is infinite in her com- 
binations, and there is no limit which we can fix for the 
plastic functions of humanity to mix or separate; to 
harmonize, or even to make discord; to touch with 
transient meaning, like a passing moonbeam on a ceno* 
taph, revealed and hidden too suddenly to be read ; or to 
permeate as with a presiding soul all her attributes 
and symbols. . » There is as much liberty in the 
quietude of the flowers as in the ravings of the tem^ 
pest, and a law of equal and unquestionable authority 

^ Chap, xi., V. 20. 

'See "Memoir of Dalton, and History of the Atomic Theory up to 
his time," by Bobert Angus Smith, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.R.S., &c. 
Bailliere, London, 1856 ; containing one of the most interesting and 
best accounts of the various opinions which have prevailed in regard 
to matter. 
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and government rules both angiy storm and silent 
growth.'' 

Law, we have seen, takes cognizance of individual 
thoughts and actions, however trivial diese may appear. 
It also rules the whole tenor of a life, and then again 
the sum of all the thought and action of all lives, from 
the first to the last man. 

Thus harmony is ultimately evolved, even from amid 
seeming discord. Bishop Wilkins says, in A Discourse 
on the Becmty of Providence — published 1649 — "We 
cannot see the whole frame ofthvnga, how sundry par- 
ticular events in a mutual relation do concur to make up 
the beauty of the whole. He that can discern only two 
or Huree wheels in a clock, how they move one against 
another, would presently think that there were contra/T" 
iety and confusion in the work; whereas he that be- 
holds the whole fra/me, and discerns how all those divers 
motions do jointly conduce to the same end, cannot choose 
but acknowledge a wise order in the contrivance of it 
So likewise is it in the fra/me of ti/mes, where he alone is 
fit to judge of particulars who understands how they re- 
fer to the general'' 

A modem writer has eloquently and oomprehensively 
said of the historian's mighty task, in a sentence the 
magnificent structure of which has been likened to the 
prose of Milton or Jeremy Taylor: — "The field of oper- 
ation is so vast and unsurveyable ; so much- lies wrapped 
up in thick, impenetrable darkness, while other portions 
are obscured by the mists which the passions of men 
have spread over them, and a spot, here and there, shines 
out dazzUngly, throwing the adjacent parts into the 
shade; the events are so inextricably intertwisted and 
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conglomerated, sometimes thrown together in a heap, — 
often rushing onward and spreading out like the Rhine, 
until they lose themselves in a morass, — and now and 
then, after having disappeared, rising up again, as was 
fabled of the Alpheus, in a distant region, which Uiey 
reach through an unseen channel; the peaks, which 
first meet our eyes are mostly so barren, while the 
fertilizing waters flow secretly through the valleys; the 
statements of events are so perpetually at variance, and 
not seldom contradictory; the actors on the ever-<shiflting 
stage are so numerous and promiscuous; so many mdis- 
tinguishable paeons, so many tangled opinions, so many 
mazy prejudices are ever at work, rolling and tossing to 
and fro in a sleepless conflict, in which every man^s 
hand and heart seem to be as^ainst his neighbour, and 
often against himself; it is so ^ssible to discern and 
separate the efiects broujrht about by man's will and 
en^, from those which are the rLlt of outward 
causes, of circumstances, of conjunctures, of all the mys- 
terious agencies simmaed up under the name of chanoe ; 
and it requires so much faith, as well as wisdom» to 
traoe anything like a pervading overruling law ihrough 
the chaos of human affairs, and to perceive how the 
banner which God has set up, is still borne pauseleesly 
onward, even while the multitudinous host seems to be 
struggling waywardly, busied in petty bickerings and 
personal squabbles ; that a perfect consummate history of 
the world may not unreasonably be deemed the loftiest 
achievement that the mind of man can contemplate.^' 

In the present section, viewed in connection with pre- 
ceding ones, it has been our endeavour, as far as limited 
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knowledge of the economy of nature and providence 
would permit, to show that those perfect and inex- 
haustible analogies, harmonies, or correspondencies, 
everywhere existing between the moral and the physical 
world, while demonstrating unity of cause, as science 
daily obtams deeper and clearer insight, all more and 
more tend to establish that there is also a unity of method 
in the Divine government of the universe. 

From the fragment of a single bone, Cuvier or Owen 
could mentally construct the whole animal, accurately 
describe its habits, and infer with certainty its relation 
to all other organisms. This they could do, building on 
sure data, even although it were a species of animal 
which no man had ever preTiouslv seen or heard of— 
some unimagined monster of pre-Adamic epoch^uch 
restorations being frequently confirmed by subsequent 
discoveries of the entire skeleton, footprints, and other 
fossil remains. 

In the same way there are links continuously connect- 
ing the smallest atom of ^' chaos wild'' with man's loftiest 
thought Man, again, created at first in His image, 
through Christ, stands closely related to God ; and tiie 
angelic presences, "are they not all ministering spirits V 

We have seen that Milton, while he represents the 
archangel Raphael as delineating " what surmounts the 
reach of human sense,'' 

**By likening spiritaal to corporeal forma 
As may express them best," 

shrewdly gives the reason for doing so, when, in the 
form of a surmise, he goes on to suggest, 

" Though, what if Earth 
Be bul; the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought?'' 
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Mrs. Browning, in Aurora LeAgky also expresses her 
fine sense of Uiis great '^linkM harmony/' and the pitifdl 
case of those who, blind, deaf, and debased, perceive none 
of it all, in their eager pursuit after the sordid and 
material She writes : 

"Ko lOy-muffled hum of a smnmer-bee, 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars ; 
Ko pebble at your foot, but proTes a sphere; 
No chaffinch but implies the cherubim: 
And, — glancing on my own thin, veinM wrist,-*— 
In such a little tremour of the blood 
The whole strong clamour of a vehement soul 
Doth utter itself distinct. Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with €k>d: 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes; 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries. 
And daub their natural faces unaware 
More and more, from the first similitude." ^ 

When treating of nature as primarily furnishing a 
medium for language, we endeavoured to show that these 
links in a great measure constituted that mutual fitness 
for illustration which has ever been intuitively felt, and 
which can at the same time be shown to be in strict ac- 
cordance with the highest deductions of reason. 

Hence Zoroaster defined poetry as "apparent pictures 
of unapparent natures;'' and Lord Bacon says in the 
"Advancement of Learning,'' that it submits "the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind." 

Pascal observes, 2 "There is a model of agreeableness 
and beauty, which consists in a certain relation between 
our own nature, such as it is, whether weak or strong, 
and the thing with which we are delighted." 

1 P. 304. « "Thoughts," p. 201. 
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In reference to the order and harmony of all outward 
phenom^ia^ Schiller has said, 

"Nature in unfading youth and beauty 
Obeys one everlasting rule of duty;** 

and of the moral world John Smith, an old divine,^ writ- 
ing of The Excellence of True Religion, says that it 
indeed, is "no art, but an inward nature that contains all 
the laws and measures of its motion within itself. A 
good man finds not his region without him, but as a 
living principle within him." 

"The knowledge of man,*' says Lord Bacon, "is as the 
waters, some descending from abov^, and some springing 
from beneath J the one informed by the light of nature, 
the other inspired by divine revelation." ^ 

That deep sympathetic harmony which at once per- 
vades outward nature and the mind of man, that per- 
fect mutual adaptation, that oneness of method in all 
her ways, is too frequently approached from only one 
side. Being thus observed in a partial and imperfect 
manner, very fallacious conclusions are not at all to be 
wondered at Erroneous systems sometimes cohere, and 
are received partly for the amount of truth they contain, 
-"— truth which in all likelihood has elsewhere to a large 
extent been overlooked, or has not obtained its due place 
and importance. Hence one-sided distinctions, more or 
less corresponding to the phases of realism and idealism, 
have been everywhere prevalent One class, for example, 
accepts revelation, and reverently studies it to the neglect 
of the volume of creation. Although such persons do 
not ignore, yet they undervalue that which manifestly 

^ He died in 1653. * '' Advancement of Learning/' Bk. n. 
VOL, XL T 
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emanates from the same hand, and is serviceable, nay 
specially and perhaps chiefly intended for the elucida- 
tion of those high subjects of which the other treats. 

Another class, perceiving the order and harmony of 
creation, altogether sets aside the light of revelation; and 
instead of tracing the emanation upwards, assigning the 
marvellous mechanism of the universe to the One great 
presiding Mind and Source of all things, would entirely 
exclude the idea of a personal God, thus blindly and 
irrationally endeavouring to shut out the Creator from 
his works. Such is the dismal doctrine of materialists 
or pantheists. 

Again, amongst those influenced by the truths of 
Evangelical or Bible Religion,-^ one class, we have seen, 
resting on the very threshold of the outward, maintains 
that all beauty resides in the object ; while another class 
affirms that beauty depends entirely on mental associa- 
tion. Outward and inward manifestations, furnishing 
mutual analogies, parallelisms, and illustrations, once 
admitted as being both parts of one great whole, — ^not 
separate systems, although, at first sight, they may seem 
antagonistic to each other, — the difficulty at once 
vanishes, both views are reconciled, and perfect harmony 
is restored. 

Every individual, who thinks, must have frequently 
observed the elements of this duality existing in his own 
mind, preponderance being given, now to the outward, 

1 " What evangelic religian is, is told in two words — ^Faith and 
Charity, or Belief and Practice." — Milton. 

" The quarrel that the world has with evangelic men and doctrines, 
they would have with a host of angels in the human form ; for it is 
the quarrel of owls with sunshine, of ignorance with Divine illumina- 
tion." — Cowper. 
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and now to the inward, as light happens to fall on either, 
alternately modifying or modified, in time, by circum- 
stance or feeling 

Thus we find Coleridge— whose love of outward nature, 
and acquaintance with the mm of her known pheno- 
mena, enabled him to anticipate several of the most 
recent scientific discoveries, and to indicate the direction 
in which others might be looked for whose light is as 
yet only perceived faintly gloaming up. from beneath 
the horizon line— thus strongly expressing himself, 

"Ah, lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature lire.'' 

The Christian, whose heart and life are alone in tune 
with the universe, may also repeat these classic lines, 

" Throughout the universe one oommon soul 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole," 

r 

investing them, the while, with a new beauty and a 
deeper signification. He, too, looking abroad on the 
glories of creation with the finest perception and keenest 
appreciation, will nevertheless be led to feel, that, beau- 
tiful in themselves, they also point to yet higher beauties ; 
for which reason he wiU not disparage but admire them 
the mora He knows, to quote the words of Jeremy 
Taylor, that " If the beauties of aU creatures, heavens, 
earth, flowers, pearls, and all other things that could 
give any light, were all comprised in one thing ; if every 
one of the stars yielded as much light as the sun, and 
the sun shined as bright as all they together: aU this so 
united, would be, in respect of the beauty of God Al- 
mighty, as a dark night in respect of the clearest day/'* 

* " State of Man," Book p., c. 1. 
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Looking on his fellow-men, he will love them for 
Christ's sake, and the stronger his conviction that '' aU 
love is lost but upon God alone/'^ the more will he Icrre 
his brethren. 

With eyes fixed on the highest order of beauty, the 
heart-experience recorded by Michael Angelo' in the 
following lines will be his : 

''His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With heauty, which is varying every hour; 
But, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower, 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise/' 

To such hearts, hannony is restored and paradise re- 
gained, through Him who hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light by his love-death. 

Satan was, indeed, permitted to overthrow the temple 
of which He spake, 

'*But Love and Grace took gl<tii^ by the hand 
And built a braver palace than before." ^ 

He who is a stone in the living temple will instinctively 
feel the great truth these lines express : 

"That is true beauty that doth argue yon 
To be divine, and bom of heavenly seed, 
Derived from that fair spirit from whom all true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed.*'^ 

Contemplating the glory and perfection of the Deity as 
revealed in his Word and Works, and lost in wonder at 
the unsearchable riches of redeeming love, such an one 
will humbly approach the throne to adore the source of 
all beauty. 

» " The Merle and Nightingale," Dunbar. 

* Translated by Wordsworth. Moxon's 1 vol. ed., p. 201. 

• Herbert. . * Spexvser. 
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"I will show/* said Berthold,^ *'by an example, how 
little we can say worthily of the glory of God. What 
can a duld unborn know of the glory of this world in 
which we dwell ? Of the bright sun, the sparkling stars, 
tiie splendours of jewels, or the virtaes of plants or tr^es ; 
of the music of various instruments, or the melodies of 
many birds; or of the splendid array of gold and silk 
produced by the skill of men ? What can the child say 
of these things ? And thus we are incapable of speak- 
ing worthily of the wonderful pleasures of Paradise* 
As the moon, the stars, and the planets, borrow all their 
light firom the sun, so all the heavenly hosts of saints 
and angels, from the highest to the lowest, receive all 
their gladness, brightness, honour, majesty, and beauty, 
from the countenance of the Lord. It is because they 
look upon Him that they become so beantifoL" 

Acknowledging God as the great fountainhead of all 
order, harmony, beauty, 6t perfection, and Christ as the 
highest example of the beautiful in life, we have also 
endeavoured to show that the positive laws, or law, 
of material beauty, and that which regulates life and 
thought — ^in so far as reason or revelation, intuition or 
science, enable us to judge — argue not only an identity 
of cause, but also a perfect unity in method and purpose 
everywhere prevailing throughout the vast government 
of the imiverse; and that the widest apparent diversities 
in heaven or earth result from the definite operation of 
the same law, higher or lower down the stream of Being. 

"All things that come from one supreme and indi- 
visible power must be congruous and analogous. We 
trace all knowledge and all discovery to one great Source, 

^ A Franciscan friar, who died in 1272. 
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and, therefore, there must be a universal bond of union 
cementing all science and all art, lall matter and all 
spirit, into one hannonious whole, moulded by the hand 
of God into his visible and interpretable image/"'^ 

It follows that the beautiful in life will, inwardly and 
outwardly, exemplify the full harmonious realization of 
man's relative position and duties towards God and his 
fellow-men; his whole being, thinking, and acting, per- 
fectly according with the great laws of the universe 
impressed alike on mind and matter by the great Creator, 
till, imder pervading love, the holiness of beauty at length 
manifests itself as "the beauty of holiness*" 

We have shown that while these laws are in strict ac- 
cordance with the highest deductions of unaided reason, 
we are not left to fallible human reason and mere specu- 
lation regarding them. They have been openly and 
clearly promulgated by a Divine revelation, and their 
operation extends to our iimiost thoughts and feelings, 
as well as to our words; to motives as well as to actions. 

The endless and fruitless toils of those who would 
isolate the mind, and therefrom deduce the theory of the 
universe, taking no cognizance either of the heavens 
above them or the earth on which they tread, ignoring 
the light of revelation on the one hand, or the God- 
iUnstrated and richly illuminated volume of Creation on 
the other, are not to be wondered at. The experienced 
navigator accounts it no derogation from his skill that 
he avails himself of everything which can guide him in his 
coursa He takes observations of the heavens, compares 

* From a paper, on the study of Mathematics, as applied to Archi- 
tecture, read by E. H. Strype, at a meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archseological Society, Dec. 10, 1856. 
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his chronometers, consults the chart, notes variations 
of the needle, takes soundings if in doubt, and joyously 
welcomes the Kght of the friendly beacon. 

Metaphysical theories of the Beautiful, or, indeed, of 
any thing in heaven above, earth beneath, or in the 
waters imder the earth, in so far as reaulta are con^ 
cemed, when viewed apart from revelation on the one 
hand, and the material universe on the other, we regard 
as futile and abortive. Deprive the mind of these— 
one or both — ^and such is its constitution, that you at 
once take away its requisite atmosphere. It is like a 
butterfly placed under the nearly exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump, where it is surprising that it still continues 
to flutter its wings. The sooner it is liberated, and left 
to waver from flower to flower in the open sunny fields, 
the better ! 

"Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.*' ^ 

We have seen that systems of morals have been pro- 
pounded in every age; by the wise Chinese, and by the 
mild Inca of South America ; by the fatalist Arabian, and 
the truth-loving but fierce Northern warrior, as well as 
by the classic nations on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
These all more or less exhibit a yearning after higher 
truths, and in some few instances, even indicate the ab- 
solute necessity of a revelation from heaven. 

In Christianity, then, we have this want supplied; its 
light lightening the world, even the dark places of the 

1 " Cowper's Task," Book ni. 
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earthy which are full of the habitations of horrid cruelty. 
Apart from its Divine origin, intrinsically and abso- 
lutely, it is by far the noblest and most compendious 
system of ethics ever imagined or promulgated. 

The greatest of the ancients, we have seen, were nearly 
agreed as to certain moral maxims and rules for the 
practical guidance of life. The little child, however, in 
these latter days has this additional and unspeakable 
advantage over the heathen philosopher, that it has 
access to the precepts and recorded example of the 
Saviour, 

So many admirable treatises have been written ex- 
pressly on the ordering of our lives by the good among 
Christians of every denomination, and the works of 
great authors, in widely different walks, abound in 
so many luminous passages, all converging to a focus, 
and unmistakably tending in this one direction — ^viz., 
the restoration of life's harmony and beauty by becoming 
God-like through Christ — ^that instead of enumerating 
or analyzing systems of morals, or attempting new state- 
ments where truth has been so nobly and variously 
expressed, we have in the present Division drawn the 
outline of our argument from the pages of Inspiration 
itself, and illustrated it by copious extracts from some 
of the more prominent writers. Although we may 
have enunciated little that is new in discoursing of the 
Beautiful in Life, yet, viewed relatively in connection 
with preceding sections, we trust that truth has been 
invested with some fresh interest That which blossoms 
in the light of heaven has its roots hid far down in the 
region of inert matter ; while cycles of change and end- 
less reproduction pervade and ceaselessly mingle the 
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organic again with the inorgania Musing on the fading 
flower, the falling leaf, the passing bell, or the existence 
of evil itself, man for the time is sad, till the thought of 
rejuvenescence arises to dispel the gloom and he is at 
length with the poet led hopefully to exclaim^ 

** Even through the hollow eyes of death, 
I spy life peering 1 " 

Of this the last Division we would remark, as did Sir 
William Temple of his treatise on " Health and Long 
life,'' " I may not," says he, " be able to inform men 
more than they know, yet I may, perhaps, give them 
the occasion to consider more than they do."^ 

In few words, we have endeavoured to show that the 
existence and reasonableness of a moral law has in some 
degree ever been felt and acknowledged by philosophers ; 
that in the same way, under the influence even of 
natural religion, love enlarges both heart and vision for 
the perception of Beauty, but that the brightest torches of 
human knowledge, seen amid the lingering, flickering re- 
flections of lost light, like glow-worms "pale their in- 
effectual fires'' before the dawn of Revelation. 

From this divine source we have shown: — ^that in 
Eden man was holy, and therefore happy, until sin like 
a harsh discord jarred the primal harmonies, putting 
man out of tune, as it were, with the universe: — ^that 
Christ, by his sacrificial death, has again led him back 
to the key note : — that sin, the cause of spiritual blind- 
ness, and all imperfect sympathies, is for wise ends 
mysteriously permitted to exist, and will ultimately be 
overruled for good : — ^that as Christ is the highest type 

* Works, vol. i., p. 272 — first edition. 
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of moral perfection or beauty, life becomes beautiful 
only in proportion as it resembles Him. This portion of 
the subject we have illustrated with numerous choice 
extracts, the finest passages, indeed, we have met in the 
course of our reading. We have, then, spoken of the 
reflex influences of Christianity, which can scarcely be 
over-estimated; and shown that the due exercise of 
genuine courtesy, gentlemanly bearing, the numerous 
train of minor graces, virtues, and accomplishments, which 
tend so much to sweeten the intercourse of life — in short, 
the highest manifestations of cultured mind in connection 
with kindly heart and ready hand, are only to be foxmd- 
in the true Christian ; for to him alone these invaluable 
. qualities are native, forming both the strength of the pillar 
and the lily-work on the top — ^its base and capital 

We have next shown that the due cultivation of 
Science, Art, and Literature, enlargmg the field of the 
Beautiful, is not inconsistent with the most serious 
Christiamtyj nay, that these must be permeated with 
its genial spirit in order to attain their legitimate and 
highest ultimate end, the advancement of Qod's glory. 

And, lastly, we have endeavoured to show that the 
whole universe, 

" Still throwing up 
The golden spray of multitudinous worlds." 

being one vast system of interpendent harmonies, — fi-om 
the most minute atom, up through crystal, plant, and 
animal, to man ; again, from man's present state to the 
resurrection body, "fashioned like unto his glorious body;'' 
and thence to our Lord and God, — Love is the grand 
key-note of the whole. 
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We might adopt Herbert's remarkable and far-reach- 
ing words :— 

" Mj music shall find thee, and every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing ; 
That altogether may accord in thee, 

And proTQ one GK>d| one harmony." 

Love to Him who first loved us, working a change as 
great as when the blind are made to see and the deaf to 
hear, miraculously influences both the perception and 
realization of this harmony, thereby inciting and im- 
pelling each, as Milton so beautifully expresses it/ 

" To fill his odorous lamp with deeds of light ! " 
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CONCLUSION. 

We have now, however imperfectly, accomplished the 
task which we prescribed to ourselves in undertaking 
this work. 

We have endeavoured to show seridti/m, as well as 
throughout the various divisions : — 

Ood the grand Primal Source of all Beauty or Per- 
fection ; 

The Mind of man, and outward Nature, both governed 
by positive laws, the free operation of which results in 
Beauty; 

That man, in accordance with these all-pervading 
laws, appropriates and subordinates the outward for the 
expression of the inward, the material for the spiritual, 
in the creation of beauty; this being the very highest 
function of Art, as means to an end ; for 

"Art is much but loye is more ; 
Art Bymbolizes heaveu, but Love is Qod 
And makes heayen." ^ 

And in the last portion — ^newly summed up — ^we have 
shown, that man, originally made upright, fell from his 
high estate, sin marring the fair music and thereby 
dimming his perceptions of the Beautiful ; that harmony 
has again been restored by the atoning death of our 

1 "Aurora Leigh," p. 392. 
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Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; He, who is thus the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, being verily God manifest in the 
flesh, the great Teacher and Example, " full of wisdom 
and perfect in beauty/' 

Life therefore can only be beautiful, as it approaches 
the Christ-like, or God-like : for Love is Light; — ^Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness, being the three primitive colours 
of the million-coloured bow which surrounds the Throne 
of the Etebnal. 
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Earth the shadow of heaven, 
Maum, i. 49 ; ii. 287. 

East, influence of the, on poetry, 
i. 355. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, i. 314. 

Ecbatana, palace of, i. 280. 

Education, Oomte's views of, i. 
117 ; flower garden and weeds, 
ii. 184 ; incomplete without art- 
culture, ii. 178; intent of, ii. 
183-4 ; Milton's idea of, ii. 182 ; 
Dr. Whewell on, ii. 178 ; opens 
up sources of delight, ii. 184; 
aids the perception of beautjr, 
i. 50 ; of a poet, CWeH<%f», i. 
430. 

Effect of music on the soldier, ii. 
27. 

Egoism, Greek philosophy, ii. 
267. 
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Egyptian court, ii. 174 ; painting, 

1. 279 ; temple, i. 232. 
Electric currents, i. 40^. 
Electricity, magnetism, and gal- 

Tanism,. i. 43b 
Electric telegraph, anticipation 

of; i. 40. 
Elijah, Mendelssohn's, ii. 87. 
Eloquence, Wordno&rthf i, 181. 
Elysian fields, iL 204. 
Emelie, Chaucer, i. 150. 
Empty wells, Coioper, ii. 295. 
End of all learning, MUUm, ii. 

275. 
Enp^lish opium-eater^extraet from, 

ii« 127 ; English Tocal music, 

ii. 47. 
Engravings, ii. 162. 
Epicums, i. 26. 

Epic poetry, i. 865-64; prepara- 
tion for writing an, i. 430. 
Epipolic forces, i. 47. 
Epitaph, Purcell's, ii. 44. 
Ethics, Christianity the most 

compendious system of, ii. 296. 
Etiquette, ii. 266. 
Etruscan art. Eastern origin of, i. 

282 ; paintings, i. 282. 
Euripides, dramas of, i. 383. 
European drama, only three great 

schools of the, i. 376. 
Euryanthe, "Weber's, ii. 83. 
Evangel, the last,. CcurlylCf i, 190. 
Evangelic religion, what is it? 

ii. 270. 
Eva and Topsv, ii. 165. 
Evening, SnaJci^e, i. 155. 
Evil, origin of, li. 217. 
Eye, colour of, the human, i. 323. 
Example of Christ, Dr. Parr, ii. 

231; TF%a«%, ii. 234-5. 
Excellence in art, how attainable, 

ii. 177 ; judged by the few, ii. 

153 ; platform of, ii. 179. 
Execution, the score dependent 

on, ii. 109. 
Exhibitions, ii. 168. 
Existence, a dominion of Season, 

ii. 202. 
" Experience like a ^ pale musi- 
cian," Mrs. Browning^ ii. 129. 
Exploration, how conducted,!. 115. 



Expression, beauty of ii. 282 ; in 
glance or tone, ruled by positive 
laws, ii. 6. 

Fair women, i. 347. 
Fairlie CasUe, view from, i. 98. 
Faerie Queene, Spencer's, i. 359. 
Fall of man, the, ii. 210 ; and re> 

storatiouydi. 236. 
Fame, of, i. 213. 
Familiarity and knowledge, Dr, 

Johnson, i. 208. 
Fatalism, ii. 217-18. 
Fear, Dr. Sowth, ii. 209. 
Female constellation of poetic 

genius, i. 406. 
Fenelon on reading, i. 54^ 
Feuds and rivalries of musicians, 

ii. 59. 
Fidelio, Beethoven^ ii. 66. 
Fielding, Copley, i. 329. 
Fifteenm century, inteHectual 

ferment of, i. 286-91, 377, 384. 
First parents, our, MxUon, i. 167. 
Fish in the sea, MiUon, i. 166. 
Fit audience, Beddoes, ii, 121. 
Flandrin, i. 296. 
Flaxman's designs, i. 265, 298 ; on 

rules followed by Greek sculp- 
tors, i. 206 ; illustrations of the 

Lord's prayer, i. 223, 
Flemish school of music, ii. 38. 
Flora of the heart. Lynch, i. 439. 
Flowers, ii. 163^ ; arrangement 

of,, i. 322 ; Lord Bacon on, i. 

194; the greatest minds have 

loved, i. 194. 
Flute, Coleridge's desire to hear 

the, ii. 120. 
Fly, Shakspere's allusion to, i. 

153. 
Fools, i. 411. 
Ford's ''Bird and Musician," ii. 

124-6. 
Form and colour employed by the 

artist in accordance with na- 

tures's positive laws, i. 321. 
Form mathematically determined^ 

i. 205. 
France, plains of, i. 97. 
Frauenlob, Heinrich, i. 234. 
Free agency, man's, ii. 217-18. 
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Freedom the atmosphere of the 

Ijrric, i. 372-3. 
Freischutz, Der, ii. 82, 
French drama, i. 384; painters, 

i. 293-97 ; psalms, ii. 39 ; sculp- 
tors, i. 267. 
Friend, a true, Cowper^ ii. 190. 
Friendship of Haydn and Mozart, 

ii. 68-9. 
"From yon have 1 been absent 

in the spring," ii. 215. 
Frontier fort, i. 94. 
Frost, the, Ccfwpvr^ i. 171. 
Fruitless efforts of metaphysic 

per 96, ii. 294-5. 
Function of the poet, lines by 

Wordsvoorihy i. 446. 
Future, art of the, ii. 189 ; belief 

in a future state, ii. 203. 

Gain from inquiry, i. 7. 

Galaxies, remote, i. 187. 

Gay's lines, " What is the bloom- 
ing tincture of the skin," ii. 282. 

Gazza Ladra, La, Hossini^ ii. 91. 

Genius, something feminine in 
countenance of, i. 36. 

Gentleman, the true, ii. 255-6. 

George Sand, ii. 123. 

Grerard on beauty, i. 35. 

Gericault, i. 294. 

German art, modem, i. 292 ; com- 

Sosers of recent times, ii. 48 ; 
rama, i. 385 ; music, ii. 47 ; 

ii. 115 ; schools of painting, i. 

292 ; sculptors, i. 268. 
Germ of song, ii. 6, 10. 
Ghiberti's angels, i. 222 ; gates at 

Florence, i. 262. 
Giant harps, ii. 11. 
Giorgione, i. 291. 
Giotto, ii. 153 ; Angelico and 

Perugino, i. 336. 
Giotto's paintings, i. 285-86. 
Giulietta, di Guicciardi, the 

Countess, ii. 66. 
Glory of God, we can say little 

worthily of the, Berthold, ii.29d, 
Gliick, ii. 45. 
God the source of beauty, i. 192 ; 

seen in the vast and the minute, 

CoiDpeTj i. 171. 



God's requirements, ii. 190. 

Godwin's divisions of architec- 
ture, i. 229. 

Goethe, i. 367 ; on the beautiful, 
i. 29 ; as a dramatist, i. 385-6 ; 
on hearing music, ii. 121 ; and 
Schiller, i. 386 ; on the poet, L 
442. 

Good to be imitated, Ftdler. ii. 
271. 

Gk>odness, and happiness, Landor, 
ii. 274 ; not believed in, i. 413 ; 
and novelty in music, ii. 99-100. 

Good painting devotional, Michael 
Angelo, i. 338. 

Good and evil, nature of, ii. 196. 

Grood, the, to be chosen rather 
than novelties, WreUj i. 2l3. 

Goldsmith, i. 401. 

Goths, the, loved nature, i. 227. 

Gray, i. 367. 

Great artist^ the, i. 215. 

Greatness and glory of the Sa- 
viour obscured for a time, Mac- 
latmnf ii. 246-8. 

Great poets benefactors of the 
human race, i. 445. 

Great truths and minor points, 
ii. 227. 

Great works, acquaintance with, 
ii. 179. 

Greece, poetry of, i. 355. 

Greek court, ii. 174; drama, i. 
382 ; and Gothic Architectm-e 
contrasted, i. 236 ; Spanish and 
English drama, i. 376; lan- 
guage, Qibbon^ i. 199. 

Greeks ruled by the 1^'^re, ii. 17. 

Greek odes and lyrics, i. 365 ; 
sculpture, i. 246. 

Gregorian chants, ii. 31. 

Gregory the Great, ii. 30. 
' Grottoes, &c., in the cottar's home, 
ii. 164. 

Group of modern painters, i. 316, 
317. 

Gudin, i. 297. 

Guglia rotta, ii. 23. 

Hall of the two sisters, verses in- 
scribed on the walls of the, ii. 
177. 
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Halleltjith choriig, JSoimI^ i. 223. 

HandePs blmdiiesg, ii. 51 ; inter- 
view with Lord Kinnoul, iL 51 ; 
life and works, iu 49-51 ; per- 
formance on the organ, ii. 5t. 

Handel the Milton dT music, ii. 
4$, 

Happiness, laebnitz on, ii. 199; 
Kuskin on, ii. 274. 

Happy man, the, Bishop HsXL ii. 
156. 

Harding, J. D., L 329. 

Hare on truth, iL 266. 

Harmony, bond of uniTersal, iL 
9-10; introduction of; ii. 32; 
introduced by the organ, ii. 36 ; 
the great linked, Mrs.Broumin^j 
ii. 288 ; and reason coincide, li. 
194. 

Harps, ii. 12. 

Harp-playing, fresco representa- 
tions of, ii. 24. 

Haydon on beauty, i. 36. 

Haydn's career, iu 54; life and 
works, ii. 52-5; sense of reli- 
gion, iL 55. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven^s 
music, ii. 80-1. 

Hay's theories and demonstra- 
tions, L 206-8. 

Hazel eyes, i. 323. 

Hazlitt on the character of Christ, 
iL 232-4. 

Heart, in poetry, i, 343. 

Heavenly music, MUtatif i. 223; 
Jeremy Taylor^ ii. 143-4. 

Hebrew lyrics, L 364 ; poetry, i. 
354. 

Herbst-Blume, the, i. 94. 

Herbert's Hymns, L 374, 

Hermann-Schlacht, the, Sdkwai^ 
thcUer, L 269. 

Hermes and the tortoise, iL 11. 

Highest point of yiew in regard 
to nature, time, and change, ii. 
292. 

Highest thought, the, seeks to ex- 
press itself in measured num- 
bers, i. 342. 

^storian's task, ii, 285-6. 
[ogarth, L 298; his line of 
beauty, L 36. 



Holy Intention, Jeremif laiyujr, tt- 
211 ; land, the, /S'AaXv^Tere, L405. 

Homer and Dante, L 353. 

Homer's allusions to music, ii. 25. 

Honour women, ii. 267. 

Hood's, Thomas, songs, i. 369. 

Hope, Wordgworth^ L 180. 

Horace, odes o^ L 365 ; on poetry, 
L421. 

Home, Bishop, on instrumental 
music iu worship, ii- 141-2. 

Horses, Greek power in sculpture 
of, Flaaeman^ L 250 ; head, Se- 
lene, i. 247. 

House of Fame, Chaucer's, ii. 168, 
174. 

Hewitt's, Miss, Castaway, i. 315-6 ; 
Margaret, i. 255; visit to Schwan- 
thalei's studio, L 268-70. 

Huguenot, by MQlaia^ L 314. 

Humboldt, i. 64. 

Humboldt's yiyid descriptions of 
scenery and phenomena, i. 64 ; 
recommendation to the land- 
scape painter, i. 383. 

Hunt, Lei^h, on poetry, i. 436. 

Hydrostatical paradox,- L 59. 

Hymns, devotional, i. 374-5. 

Hypothesis and observation, L 1 1. 

Icelandic literature, i. 142. 

Ice-lens, iL 223. 

Ideal, the Artist's, Fhidias, Plato, 
Baphael, i. 253-4. 

Iliad, Homer's, i. 356. 

Illumination, art of, i. 284, 297. 

II Pensiero, Mi(JuUl Angdo, L 
263-4. 

Imagination in poetry, L 343^0 ; 
truth, L 346, 350, 351; and 
practical wisdom, i. 345. 

Imitation in art, i. 214. 

Imitation, of, i. 319. 

Immoral works will sink into 
oblivion, L 406. 

Immortality, emblems of, Davy, 
L 195. 

Importance of art studies, iL 181. 

Improvision, powers of, Beetho- 
ven's, ii. 64. 

Indefiniteness the charm of music, 
iL2. 
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India, dramas ot, i. 383 ; duij of 

Goyemment to, U. 26^^ 
Indian revolt, ii. 261; Vedas, 

lovo of nature displayed in, i. 

142. 
Infancy of art, i. 244. 
Inferior music in psalmody^ ii, 

140. 
Inferior instrumental music, We- 
ber on, ii. 118. 
Infidel science, i. 403. 
In^es, i. 295. 

Initial conceptions, Comtet i. 107. 
In Memoriam, Tennyson's, L 134; 

ii. 167. 
" In my mind's eve a temple like 

a cloud," Woratioorthf i. 241. 
Innate capacity and outward 

adaptation, i. 39. 
Inner life, ii. 276. 
Innovators, bold, il 80. 
Inquiry ought to be conducted in 

a catholic spirit, 1. 4. 
Instrumental music, ii. 113-18 ; 

origin of, ii. 10: Coleridge on, 

ii. 15, 117. 
Instruments costing enormous 

sums in Greece, ii* 26. 
Intellectual activity of fifteenth 

century, ii. 36. 
Interference, phenomena of, L 4$. 
Internal aspect of home, ii. 161- 

166. 
Intersection of circular waves, 

Weber^$ experiment, i. 46- 
Intimations of immortality, Ode, 

WordiiDorth, i. 178. 
Intuitive decisions, i. 199. 
Introductory, i. 1. 
Invention, Choron on, ii. 101-2. ^ 
Inventions of fifteenth centui^y, L 

287. 
Inversnaid, i. 102. 
Investigation, of all, i. 38; of 

honest, 1. 60 ; progress of, the 

first range of hills, Coleridge, i 
190. 
Inward and outward beauty, ii* 

281-4. 
Internal harmony, ii. 193. 
Isles of Fingal, Mendelssohn, ii. 
86. 



Italian drami, t. 386 ; molody, ii. 
46 ; operatic mu/uc, ti« 47, 

Italy, Mozart's triumphant pro- 
gress thfdogh, ii.^64r. 

James I. of Scotland a musioJAn, 

ii. 34. 
Jameson the painter, i. 1298. 
Jane, the lady, aflterwards queeft 

of James I. of Scotlatxd» i 347-8. 
Jej&ey oa beauty, i, 3i6^; oa Bhsk- 

spere, i. 150. 
Jerusalem 4eliv^ere4, Tasao's, u 

360. 
Jesus Christ, by Sylvester Judd* 

ii. 249-50. 
Johnson, Dr., on poetry, i. 426* 
Jones, Bev. T^illiam, on aacved. 

music, it. 143. 
Josquin des l^es, ii. 36« 
Joy, Dr. JSouth, ii 2<W, 
Jud^eot, principles of, i. 414. 
Jupiter Olympian, Hiidicbg^ i. 251* 
Justice, Dr. JStnOk, ii. 208. 

Kaulbaoh's designs,, i. 292. 

Keats, i. 402. 

Keble^s Christian year, i. 374 

Key to all harmony, music affords 
the, ii 168. 

Keyed instruments, Mendels- 
sohn's uMLStery of, ii 87-6, 9Q, 

Keys, of musical, ii. I07-9* 

Knowledge of Gfod, the key io hil 
works, CowpeVy i. 171. 

Knowledge, limited— relative not 
absolute, i $ ; reojOMUte for tbft 
Artist, i 336 ; second to love^ 
ii. 211 ; eirery kind of, use<?«jl 
to the poet, i. 428 ; of thd SOul, 
Busikm^ U. \^%\ and wisdon^ 
i. 53. 

» 

Labouring classes, intercQiiriir 

with the, ii. l$4-ft. 
Lamb, Charles, i 407 ; qa an ear 

for musio, ii 114, 
Land of the Hereafter, ii* 204> 
iandor, i 407. 
Landscape painting, i. 299. 
Language, nature the baws oi^ t 

126. 
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LargB, woods above, L 98. 

Lark rising, Jeremy TayloTt ii. 
221. 

La Biccia, £t»Jkt% i. 330. 

Lasting charms, Wordsworth, i. 
182. 

Laurel crown, SidneVf L 424. 

Ijawgiyer, the, reyealed, i. 13. 

Laws of mind, ii. 193 ; of nature, 
Wheweaj 1 105. 

Law pervades nature and art, iL 
146. 

Laws of nature delicately ad- 
justed, i. 48. 

Law alike rules storm and calm, 
Strffpe, ii. 284^ 

Laws of reason, ii. 201-2. 

Law of, it is written, ii. 236. 

Lawrence, L 298. 

Lay preaching, ii 267. 

Le Brun, i. 293. 

Libussa, Schuoanthalerf i. 268. 

Leighton, L 317. 

Leonardo da Vinci's accomplish- 
ments, i. 264 ; works .of, i 287. 

Leon, Luis Ponce de, lyrics of, i 
366. 

Termini, early sculptures re- 
sembled, L 246. 

Lessons from experience, ii. 218. 

Le Sueur, i. 293. 

Library, allusion to his, by Bax- 
ter, L 56. 

Library, Egyptian word for a, i. 
53. 

Lbder ohne Worte, ii 88-9. 

Life, the beautiful in, iL 192. 

Life, definition o^ i. 115. 

Life's hannonies, Aubrey de Vere, 
ii. 217. 

Life and love, Word8U>orih, i. 181 ; 
regulated by law, ii. 193. 

Light, WordswoHh, i. 180. 

Light, cheerfulness a character- 
istic of the Children of, ii. 252 ; 
diligent and orderly, ii. 251'; 
also children of love, U. 252 ; 
meek and lowly, ii. 251 ; pure, 
ii. 251 ; walk right onward, ii. 
250 

Light and darkness, i. 416; Milton 
anticipates composition of| i. 



44^; propa^ted in waves, 
colour theories, i. 200; and 
shade in architecture, i. 229 ; 
supposition regarding a change 
in tne composition of, JSrewsteTf 
1 186 ; velocity of, i. 187. 

Lilies, consider the, i. 193. 

Lily, the, by Ben Joruon, i. 61. 

Lincoln Cathedral, Hay's theory 
applied to, i. 207. 

Lind, Jenny, ii. 111. 

Literature and philosophy to be 
cultivated and sanctified, ii. 
275. 

Lithgow*s prologue, ii. 154. 

Little attentions, ii. 254. 

Live, how to, IHrMer, ii. 270. 

Local influences on thought and 
habits, i. 216. 

Lobg^sang, Mendeltsohn, ii. 87. 

Lombardy from Milan, i. 96. 

Lonfffellow, i. 408. 

Lorely, ii. 84. 

Lorenzo, by MUthad Afiffeh, i. 
263. 

Love, Penn, ii. 253; Dr. South, 
ii. 209 ; of the beautifhl devel- 
oped bv education, i. 2 ; of the 
beautiiul universal, but varied 
in kind and degree, L 1 ; to 
God; ii. 212, 216; ii 299; 
works miracles, i. 374 ; of nar 
ture, ii. 212-1 3 ; and patriotism, 
i. 373-4; self-ne^tion, ii. 219; 
in three stieiges of development, 
ii. 211-17 ; and truth the basis 
of genuine courtesy, ii. 260, 
298. 

Lovelace, i. 366-7. 

Lover, the, ii. 212, 214-16. 

Lover's riches, Shaksperey ii. 215. 

Loving heart, the, perceives, ii. 
210^11. 

Lucerne, i. 94. 

Luini, i. 288. 

Luna and Endymion, i. 278. 

Lusiad, the, of Camoens, i. 362. 

Luther, i. 416 ; his love of flowers 
and music, i. 194; ii. 132-3; 
on music, ii. 17 ; and psalmody, 
ii. 39. 

Lycidas, i. 164. 
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Lynch on poetry, L 438-40; on 
the use of sacred song, i. 375. 

Lyre, origin of, ii. 11. 

Ljrric poetry, i. 364-76. 

Lyrics, Elizabethan, i. 366 ; Mil- 
ton's, i. 366. 

M^Bride, i. xiii. 

Mace, Thomas, anecdote concern* 
inff an air by, ii. 102. 

Maclaurin on Christ's humilia- 
tion, ii. 246-8. 

Madrigals, English, ii. 40. 

Magnetic currents, i. 8. 

Manmion-worship, jETore, i. 412. 

Man, of, it is written, ii. 236; 
created in God's image, ii. 205 ; 
himself a microcosm of the uni- 
verse, i. 14 ; the. image of God, 
Oersted^ ii. 200; lines on, by 
Oeorffe Serhertj i. 14 : and na- 
ture, spontaneous sympathy 
between, i. 84; related to the 
oniTerse, ii. 197, 203 ; the grand 
theme of the Artist, i. 334 ; pre- 
figured in creation^ ii. 203. 

Man's central position, i. 334. 

Manners, of^ ii. 255-8. 

Manufactures, influence of art- 
studies on, ii. 181. 

Marensds, Luca, ii. 38. 

Maritime discoveries, i. 287. 

Marston, J. Westland, i. 389. 

Martins, Von, i. 70. 

Materialistic views, ii. 202. 

Mathematics, i. 112 ; ii. 7. 

Matsy's monument, inscription 
on, i. 373. 

Maud, ii. 157, 159. 

Maxims, worldlv, ii. 219. 

May Morning, MiUon, i. 163. 

Means and ends, both fore-or- 
dained, ii. 217-18. 

Measure, number, luid weight, 
all things made by, ii. 284. 

Medical recipes, music furnished 
the Arabs with, ii. 18. 

Meister's, Wilhclm, indenture, i. 
30. 

Melusina, the beautiful, Sckwan- 
ihal&r, i. 269. 

Melusine, MendeUsohn^ ii. 86. 



Mendelssohn's Hfe and works, ii. 
84-90. 

Mendelssohn resembles Coleridge, 
ii. 85^9. 

Mercy, Shakapere, i. 405. 

Mermaid's song, Weber^ ii. 82. 

Mesmerism, i. 9. 

Messiah, Handel's, ii. 50 

Messiah's kingdom, Wm, Bcwicy 
ii. 244.6. 

Metaphysics, one use of, i. 7. 

Method, Coleridge on, i. 430. 

Meyerbeer, ii. 96. 

Mia Tousine, ii. 18. 

Michael Angelo's paintings, i. 
288 ; sculptures, i. 263. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Men- 
deUtohTif ii. 85. 

Milan Cathedral, i. 233. 

Millbum — ^Arran, L 99. 

Milton*s allusions to nature, i. 
163-71. 

Milton, Cromwell's Latin Secre- 
tary, ii. 150. 

Bolton's descriptions of natural 
objects contrasted with Shak- 
spere's, i. 161. 

Milton's life a poem, i. 163 ; pas- 
sion for the good and fair, ii. 
179; song, range of, i. 170. 

Milton, Wordsworth's lines to, i. 
163. 

Minerva, the, of Phidias, i. 250 ; 
Callimorphos, i. 253; Proma- 
chos, i. 253. 

Minnesingers, descriptions of na- 
ture by the, i. 144. 

Minor graces and courtesies en- 
joined, ii. 254. 

Minstrel, how the, opened his lay, 
i. 144. 

Miraculous powers ascribed to 
music, ii. 16-20 ; in Greece, ii. 
16. 

Miserere, Mozart notes down the, 
ii. 57. 

Missa Solemnis, Beethoven's, ii. 
69. 

Mission, ^very one has a, Rushin^ 
i. 209; the Artist's, i. 209. 

Mistakes in Restoring marbles, i. 
249. 
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Moderation, FvU&r, ii. 273. 

Modern British landscape punt- 
ers, i. 813. 

Modern specnlatiye philosophy, 
i. 28. 

Modes, the Greek, ii. 26. 

Modulations of key, ii. 108-9. 

Moliere, i. 385. 

Money and taste, vulgar ideas re- 
garding, ii. 165. 

Monolith, the, i. 228. 

Monti, i. 267. 

Montgomery on prayer, ii. 221-2. 

Monument, HanaePsj inscription 
on, IL 51. 

Monuments, medisval, i. 265. 

Mood in which to appreciate 
Haydn's music, ii 54. 

Moonlight sonata, Beethoven's, 
ii. 66. 

Moor's melodies, i. 368. 

Moral deficiency involves pen- 
alty, ii. 151 ; element in art, 
ii. 151-3 ; excellence requisite 
for proficiency in art, i 211 ; 
law of the arts, i. 261 ; law, ex- 
istence of, ii 284 ; life, nature 
invested with, Wordsworth, i. 
178; responsibility, ii. 218; 
truth, Wordsworth, i. 183. 

Morality pre-requisite for success- 
ful investigation, i. 51. 

Morals, low state ol^ in Borne, 
Paris, Munich, i 260. 

Morning hymn, the, JfiZ^tm, i. 168. 

Morning, Shakspere, i. 153. 

Morning picture, Wordswortii^ i. 
180. 

Mosques, i. 232. 

Mount of Olives, Beethoven's, ii 
68. 

Mountain tints, BusTdn, 1. 88. 

Mozart's letter to the Baron V — , 
regarding composition, ii. 104; 
life and works, ii. 55-64. 

Mozart and Raphael, ii 78. 

Miiller, i 297. 

Munich school, i 292. 

Museums, ii. 178, 180. 

Music among the Chaldeans, ii. 
23 ; among the early Christians, 
ii. 29; among the Egyptians, 



ii 23; of the iltruscans, iL 
28-9; of the Greeks, u. 259; 
among the Hebrews, ii 21; 
spells of the Hindoos, ii. 18; 
accords with natural laws, ii. 
5 ; apart from words, ii. 113-1 7 ; 
the capabilities of, ii 3 ; defini- 
tion of, by Shaksfpere, Ii. 144 ; 
the drama, opera, and oratorio, 
ii. 44; a direct utterance of 
emotion, ii 2 ; furnishes the 
key to all order, ii 15; and 
good government, Confvmis, ii. 
17 : illustrated by sister arts, ii. 
78-9 ; a medium of instruction 
in Greece, ii 16; a medical 
specific in Greece, ii. 16; the 
origin of, ii. 5 ; power and us^, 
ii. 19-20 ; renders home attrac- 
tive, ii. 100 ; and virtue, ii. 17. 

Musical analogies and similitudes, 
BacoaHi ii 7-9; appreciation, 
Beethoven on, ii. 119-20; exe- 
cution, ii 109; perception re- 
quisite for the poet, i 343; 
sensibility, ii 130-1; sign-let- 
ters, ii 31 ; vibrations, ii. 3-4 ; 
vibration, wave-lengths, i. 200. 

Musician, highest function of thea 
ii. 144-5. 

Mysteries, moralities, and miracle 
plays, i 381 ; we are surrounded 
by mysteries, i 6. 

Narrow views of the practical, i, 
412. 

National, l^ic poetry, to achieve 
success, i 367. 

National melody, ii. 36; melo- 
dies, Dom^ ii 46. 

Natural illustration from Homer 
and the Greeks, i. 140 ; illus- 
tration from the Romans, i. 
141 ; illustration £K)m the Sacred 
Writings, i. 128-40. 

Nature, the beautiful in, i. 62; 
beautiful under all aspects, 
i 191. 

Nature's colouring to be imitated, 
BmUn, i. 323. 

Nature fitted to symbolize 
thought, i 124. 
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Nature and graoe, iL 176. 

Nature, how regarded in his boy- 
hood by Wordnoorthf i. 176; 
influence o^ on man's spirit, i. 
62; and life, the poet must 
know, i. 429 ; mathematical, ii. 
175-6 ; to be represented as she 
appears, i. 255 ; and revelation, 
i. 63 ; ii. 289-90 ; and revelation 
harmonize, L 121 ; a storehouse 
of illustration, i. 126; three- 
fold view of, L 63 : vast or mi- 
nute, full oi significance, i. 187 ; 

Necker, Yale of the, i. 97. 

Neukomm* ii. 98. 

New Land, beauty oi^ CoUanbus, 
i.73. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on law regu- 
lating the agreeable or unpleas- 
ing {Sections c^ all our senses, 
i.35. 

NicoU*8 prism, L 45. 

Niebelungen-Ued, account of^ i. 
358-9; allusions to nature in 
the) i. 143 ; language of the, i. 
143. 

Night and morning, ThonoaUtkn, 
i. 268. 

Night, music in the, ii. 122. 

Nineveh, palaces o^ i. 231. 

Nobility of Beethoven's character, 
ii. 65^6. 

Noblest art, the, ii. 147. 

Nocturnal life in the primeval 
forest, i. 78. 

Noontide stiUnesQ in the tropics, 
i80. 

Norma, Bellini's, ii. 93. 

Northern composers, ii. 96. 

Notation, Greek, ii. 26. 

Nude, absurdity of the, i. 256^1 ; 
figures condemned by Giotto, 
L 259 ; condemned by Savonar- 
ola, u 259. 

Oberon, Wieland's, i. 361. 

Oberon, Weber's, ii. 82-3. 

Objective and subjective, JSbmer 
and Coleridge, i. 398. 

Observation of objects and phe- 
nomena, i. 104, 121. 

Oehlenschlager, i. 386. 



(Ersted's discorersies, Herschel 

on, i. 42. 
OSrsted on nature and spirit, ii. 

200-2. 
Offices of poetry. Lynch, i. 439« 
Oldest English song, i. 148. 
One God, one harmony, ii. 299. 
One substance, one law, ii. 195. 
Orange grove, metaphorical of the 

future state of the olessed, Davy* 

i. 195. 
Orchestra, nature compared to an, 

i. 216. 
Order of the universe refutes 

Atheism, Bacon, L 12. 
Or&^an controversy, ii. 135-42 ; 

description o^ by MHUm, ii. 37. 
Organ-fiigues, Bach's, ii. 48. 
Organ-music, Mrg, Browning, ii. 

128. 
Organ, origin of the stately, ii. 10. 
Organ of the universe, i. 215; 
Originality and true excellence, 

i. 273. 
Originality its own law, i. 352. 
Original purity of the soul sullied 

by sin, iL 225. 
Origin of evil, ii. 217 ; of sculp- 
tor's art, i. 245. 
Orinoco, cataracts of, i. 77, 
Orlando Furioso, Ariosto's, i. 360. 
Orpheus, ii. 20. 
Outward phenomena, harmony of, 

Scmer, ii. 289. 

Fsestum, i. 232. 

Pagan and Christian virtues, ii. 

233-4, 254. 
Painting, i. 277; capabilities o( 

i. 277; earliest efforts in, i. 

278 ; in Gbreece, i. 281 ; may 

indicate the pa8torfuture,i.277. 
Paintings perishable, i. 278. 
Palestrina, ii. 38. 
Paley on truth, ii. 265, 
Palimpsest, the soul a, Mrs. 

Brovming, ii. 225. 
Palms, i, 73. 

Panathenaic frieze, i. 247-48. 
Pantheists, ii. 290. 
Paradise, MiUon, i. 170 ; a gar- 

den, Davy, i. 195. 
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Paradise Lost, Milton's, i. 357. 

Park, Bey. Dr., i. xii. 

Parthenon, colours introduced on 
the, i. 230; Hay's theory ap- 
plied to the, by Jfr. Penrose^ i. 
207 ; sculptures and reliefs of, 
i. 247. 

Pascal on beauty, ii. 288. 

Passages regarding imagination 
and philosophy from yarious 
authors, i. 34446. 

Passion, language of, changes 
poles of feeling, i. 348. 

Paton, J. Noel, i. 317. 

Patriotism, ShaJatpere and Wards- 
woHh, i. 372-3. 

Paul and Virginia, Humboldt's 
yalue for, i. 74. 

Pausanias, Minerya and Jupiter 
described by, i. 250-63. 

Percy and Douglas, i. 423. 

Perdita, i. 160. 

Perfect harmony, beauty, i. 30. 

Performers, celebrated musical, ii. 
110-12. 

Pericles, age of, i. 246-55. 

Period between Milton and Words- 
worth, i. 401. 

Permanently great, the, in poetry, 
i. 344. 

Perplexed music, Mrs. Browmng^ 
ii. 129. 

Persian art, i. 280; paradise, ii. 
204 ; poetry, character of allu- 
sions to nature in, i. 142. 

Petrarch's verses, i. 436. 

Phidias, i. 247, 263, 266 ; contest 
of, with Alcamenes, i. 264 ; the 
studies of, i. 236. 

Phases of matter, Ibretday, i. 120. 

Phidias, the successors of, i. 266. 

Philo-Biblon, by SicharddeBuryf 
i.64. 

Philosophy of the Beautiful, i. 16 ; 
Cousm on, i. 16; opinion re- 
garding, i. 16. 

Physics, 1. 113. 

Physiology, or biology, i. 114. 

Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel's per- 
formance on the, ii. Ill ; me- 
chanism of a, ii. 13 ; Mozart's 
music for, ii. 61-2. 



Pisano, Nicolo, i. 262. 

Plants, succulence of, in the 
tropics, i. 72 ; distribution of, 
Hwfnhcldtj i. 71. 

Plato's system, i. 19, 25, 26. 

Please, whom to, i. 212. 

Pleyel, Madame, ii. 111. 

Pliny f extract from, on happiness, 
i. 274. 

Poetry and truth, i. 343, 351, 379 ; 
various extracts regsurding, i. 
421 ; atones nature, thought, 
and action, i. 444; divineness 
of, BacoUy i. 426 ; divisions of, 
i. 362 ; enjoyment of, Words^ 
worthy 1. 414; an exponent of 
law, i. 443 ; feigned history, 
Bacovit i. 424 ; functions of, by 
MUton, i. 425; in Iceland, i. 
368; its means, i. 343; medi- 
cine of cherries, Sidney ^ i. 422 ; 
its pleasant mode of teaching, 
Mukon^ i. 426; the root and 
blossom of thought, i. 486; its 
means and scope, i. 340; me- 
thodical, i. 434 ; and music. Sir 
William Temple on, ii. 180-1 ; 
and philosophy, Coleridge^ i. 
346 ; expresses much that prose 
cannot reach, i. 419 ; in Bussia, 
i. 368 ; styles of, prevailing at 
different periods, i. 397 ; the 
teachings o^ i. 446; may be 
tested by itis absolute truth, i. 
443. 

Poesy proper, i. 341. 

Poet, the, interprets nature and 
life in all their phases, i. 347. 

Poets, group of, i. 183-85, also 
Preface, p. xii. 

Poet's gifts, Gawper, i. 430. 

Poets aid our perception of the 
' Beautiful, i. 3. 

Poet's mission, the, i. 416-18; 
mind, i. 209. 

Poet or musician in Greece, ii. 
24. 

Poet, a philosopher, Henry Beed, 
i. 346 ; the requirements of, i. 
351 ; sonnet by Hartley Cole- 
ridge, i. 437 ; identifies him- 
self with his subject, i. 360; 
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must look within, without, and 

up, i. 349. 
Poet, the, and the world, i. 414. 
Polarized light, i. 45. 
Polish, artincial, ii. 256-58. 
Polish song, i. 368. 
Polychromy, i. 230. 
Pope, i. 401. 
Positive basis,'desiderated,ii. 149 ; 

desirableness of, for defining 

beauty, L 38. 
Positive inquiry, present aspect 

of, i. 50. 
Positive method, i. 110-20. 
Poussin, Nicolaa^ i. 293. 
Power, when, is knowledge, i. 

352. 
Pradier's Sappho, i. 365. 
Praise the highest act of worship, 

ii. 138-43 ; makes not anything 

other than it is, ii. 197. 
Praxitiles. L 256. 
Prayer, ii. 219-22 ; how it affects 

the government of the universe, 

ii. 220; Jeremy Taylor on, ii. 

2201. 
Preciosa, Weber's, ii. 83. 
Precocity of Mozart's genius, ii. 

55-6. 
Preface, i. vii. 
Prejudices, i. 415. 
Prejudice against instrumental 

assistance in praise, ii. 134-5, 

138. 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures, i. 254-5, 

314. 
Pride of intellect a barrier to the 

reception of the gospel, ii. 224. 
Problem of man's redemption 

solved by religion alone, ii. 

225-7. 
Productiveness, peiiods of, Trench, 

i. 377. 
Procession in honour of Minerva, 

L248. 
Professors and lecturers needed, 

ii. 179-80: 
Progress of art in all countries, i. 

318. 
Promise, the beauty of, i. 194. 
Prose reading, evils of partial, i. 

420. 



Prose writers, English, i. 407. 

Protests in art, i. 319. 

Proverbs, i. 146. 

Providence, ii. 195. 

Psalmody, ii. 132-45 ; and the re- 
formers, ii. 39. 

Psaltery, the, ii. 29. 

Psychical and physical ruled by 
one law, ii. 16. 

Purcell, ii. 41-4. 

Puritani I, Bellini's, ii. 94. 

Purity and virtue essential to 
true greatness, L 336. 

Purple and scarlet, i. 326. 

Pyramids, the, JSirThomasBrowne, 
i. 214. 

Pythagoras, i. 205. 

Pythagorean statement, ii. 175. 

Pythian, Pindar's, ancient music 
of, iL 28-9. 

Quadrivium, ii. 39. 
Qoaire, the King's, i. 348. 
Quartet iu F, MendeUsohiif ii. 87. 

Bacine, i. 385. 

Bail, the, or comcraik, i. 100. 

Bainbow, to the, Wordstoarth, i. 
180. 

Bane;e of hearing, ii. 4. 

Baphael's works, characteristics 
of, i. 288 ; characteristics of 
composition of, i. 327. 

Baphael, sculptures by, i. 264. 

Baphael's frescoes in the Vatican, 
i. 289. 

Basselas, Imlac's poetical studies, 
i.427. 

Bangs, Hindoo, ii. 18. 

Bavenscroft, Thomas, ii. 39. 

Bead, how to, with advantage, i. 
52. 

Beading, Bacon on, i. 55 ; econo- 
my in, Foster f i. 56; a taste 
for, Herschdt i. 53. 

Bealism and Idealism, ever-re- 
curring libration o^ i. 27. 

Beasonand revelation, Fotter, i. 
51. 

Beason, unaided, at fault, i. 13. 

Beasonableness of a Divine re- 
velation, ii. 204. 
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Rebukes of the Great Teacher, i. 

417. 
Becapitulation of the last division 
of the Beautiful in Life, ii. 
297-8. 
Recitative, Handel's, ii. 49. 
Recollections of scenes in his dis- 
tant travels, Humboldt^ i. 66. 
Recreation for the people, ii. 184. 
Redemption, rationale of, ii. 226. 
Reed, broken, whistling in the 

wind, ii. 10. 
Refining influence of Art, i. 211. 
Reformation, the, i. 287. 
Reinthaler, ii. 98. 
Rejuvenescence, ii. 287. 
Relationship, sympathies and 
analogies of the fine arts, i. 
221. 
Relative, all things. Hooker^ i. 

360. 
Religion, becomes corrupted, ii. 
226 ; importance of in educa- 
tion, i. 59; a living principle 
within, ii. 289 ; presents diffi- 
culties to the vain, ii. 216. 
Religious element not to be over- 
looked in education, ii. 182. 
Rembrandt, i. 292. 
Renderings of the various schools, 

i. 326-7. 
Renovation, perpetual mirade of, 

spring, Cowper^ i. 173. 
Resources of the landscape 

painter, Dr. Memes, i. 333. 
Responsibility of the poet, i. 417, 

418. 
" Requiem," Mozart's, li. 62-3. 
Requirements of art, AUam, Own- 

nmghamf i. 320. 
Reubens, i. 292. 
Revival of art in Italy, i. 283. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, i. 297-8; 

on the beautiful, i. 86. 
Rhyme, mere, i. 413. 
Rhythm, musical, ii. 6 ; power of, 

i. 341. 
Richter and RethePs woodcuts, i. 

293. 
Rietschel, i. ziii. 

BiflFelberg, view from, Forhesy i. 
85. 



Rogers, Samuel, i. 406 ; his tasteff,^ 

ii. 191. 
Romans, painting among the, i. 28Z 
Roman art, i. 262. 
Room on Parnassus for all true 

poets, i. 400. 
Rossini, ii. 90; contrasted with 

Mozart, ii. 90. 
Riickert, i. 367. • 
Ruins, ancient, i. 231. 
Rule of life, the Bible the, ii. 227. 
Rules, definite, followed in Greek 

art, i. 205. 
Rules oflife,ii. 266-75. 
Rules chiefly teach what to avoid, 

i. 207. 
Ruskin on beauty, i. 38. 
Ruskin's descriptions of nature, 

L87. 
Russians, modem, L 217. 
Rydal Mount, i. 176. 

Salaries of faf ourite Greek mu- 
sical perfonnerS) ii. 26. 

Sanctified aim of the highest 
poetry, i. 343. 

Sappho, Pradier's statue of, r, 
365. 

Savonarola on beauty, i. 29. 

Scale of being, the, MSUon^ i. 170 ; 
note, ii. 186-7. 

Scheffer, Ary, i. 295. 

Schiller, i. 367; as a dramatist, 
i. 386 ; on Esthetic culture, i, 
31. 

Schlegel on beauty, i. 31. 

Schools of Design, ii. 281-2. 

Schubert's, Franz, songs, ii. 98. 

Schwanthaler's works, i. 268. 

Science enlarges the field of na- 
tural illustration, i. 185. 

Sciences, mutual interdependence 
of the, i. 105. 

Science need not fetter art, i. 205. 

Sciences, order of their elimina- 
tion, i. 112 ; order in which to 
study the, 104. 

Science and poetry, i. 351. 

Scotch music, ii. 27, 34-36; old 
songs, i. 146. 

Scott, David, on beauty, i. 37. 

Scott, Sir Walter, i. 403. 
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Scripture and science nerer an- ) 
tagonistic, i. 122. 

Scripture, the poetry of^ MtUon, i. 
854. 

Sculptor's calling an example to 
the Christian, i. 275-6. 

Sculptors, modem, 1. 267. 

Sculptor's requirements, Flax- 
ma/a, 1. 242-44. 

Sculpture, i. 242 ; definition of, i. 
242, 272. 

Sculpture, early stages and pro- 
gress of, i. 245 ; expression in, 
i. 244; gallery at Sydenham, 
ii.174. 

Sea-green (Pxasinum), i. 826. 

Sea, painted by Turner, i. 312. 

Seasons and their change, Milton^ 
i. 166-7; and flowers, 8hak- 
apere, i. 155. 

Sea-weeds, ii. 163 ; the prevailing 
colours of, L ld2. 

Selection of a particular walk in 
art, i. 211. 

Self-effort necessary, i. 59. 

Self-righteousness worthless, ii. 
219. 

Selinus, i 246. 

Semiramide, Rossini's, ii. 91. 

Sennacherib, i. 280. 

Sepulchres of poets, i 440. 

Serene mood, nordsworthj L 178. 

Seven ages, the, Shdkspere, i. 158. 

Severity of ancient church music, 
ii. 31. 

Shaftesbury on troth, ii. 265. 

Shakspere, advantage in his being 
a Protestant, Trenchy i. 378-9 ; 
appreciation of, i. 38S410 ; Dr. 
Arnold on, i. 882; character- 
istics of, i. 395; unique as a 
dramatist, L 377 ; eulogists of, 
i. 381 ; methodical, i. 431 ; 
morality of, i. 393-94; powers 
of, i. 396 ; music, FurccU's, ii. 
42 -4 ; the poet-laureate of music, 
ii. 20 ; has been accused of pro- 
faneness, i. 393. 

8hakspere*s allusions to nature, i. 
150-60; "apt and gracious 
words," L 160 ; descriptions of 

_ xuiture, character of, i. 159 ; in- 



dividuality and range of char- 
acters, i« 394, 433 ; intellectual 
action, i. 392 ; life and history, 
i. 162 ;*range of natursd illus- 
tration, L 1 52 ; reverential spirit, 
i. 404-5; spirituality, Heedf i. 
382 ; style, sweetness is pre- 
dominant in, i. 432 ; women, 
L159. 

Shakspere on womanhood, i. 393, 
394, 395. 

Shawls, Indian and Persian, in 
good taste, L 205. 

Shayk Mohammed of Tunis, L 
210. 

" She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways," Wordsioorth, it 157. 

Shell, the imiverse compared to 
a, Wbrdeworth, i. 191. 

Shelley, i 402; on poetry, i. 434, 
436 ; on love, ii. 212. 

Shelter, first artificial, i. 227. 

Sidney's ** Defence of Poetry," i 
421-24; character, ii. 266. 

Simplicity of manners, ii. 196. 

Sin a discord, Mitton, ii. 210. 

Sinai and Palestine, StaiQey, i. 
86. 

Sinfonia Eroica, Beethoven^ ii. 70 ; 
Pastorale, Beethoven, iL 71. 

Single-eyed, the, Aubrey de Vere, 

Sistine chapel, frescoes in the, i. 
288; music in the, ii. 136. 

Skin expresses the mind, Wilkm- 
son, i. 334. 

Skylark, Wordsworth, i. 183. 

Slavery, i. 369-72. 

Smith's Dr. B. Angus, memoir of 
Dalton, i. 18 ; ii. 284. 

Snow, the, Gou^, i. 172. 

Snowdrop, illustration from, by 
Maury, i. 83. 

Snow-flake, crystallizations of a, 
i.46. 

Snyders, i. 292. 

Sociology, i. 115. 

Socrates, L 25, 26. 

Solar beam, the composition of a, 
i.44. 

Solar system, progression of the, 
i. 187. 

SomerviUe, Mary, i, 407. 
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Somnambula, Bellini's, ii. 93. 

SougSj Mendflasohrif ii. 86. 

Song^, Scottisb, of yarious periods, 
u. 84^6. 

Sonnet to Shakspere, by Milton, 
i. 162. 

Soothing influence of art, ii 188- 
90. 

Sophocles, dramas of^ !• 383. 

Sorrow, Dr. South, ii. 209; the 
ministry of, ii. 222. 

Sound and form, Chladni*s ex- 
periments, i. 46. 

Spanish stage, i. 383. 

Spenser^s descriptions oi nature, 
i. 161. 

Sphere harmonies, the, ii. 4. 

Spirit animating Greek art same 
in sculpture as in poetry, i. 249. 

Spirit-epuofi^e in Comus, i. 165. 

Spirit's influence, of the, it is 
written, ii. 238. 

Spohr, Ludwig, ii 84. 

Spondees of Pythagoras, ii. 17. 

Spring, return of, Charlea d* Or- 
leans, i. 145. 

Stage hitherto abused, i 388 ; re- 
presentation, of, i 387 ; scenery, 
1. 380. 

Stained glass, old, of Ck)logne ca- 
thedral, 235. 

Stanfield, Clarkson, i 329. 

Stars, coloured and varying^ i 
187. 

Stedfastness, virtue of, ii 268-9. 

Stephen, Sir James, on poetry in 
relation to history, i 441 ; on 
reading^, i 52. 

Stone-colour, i. 300. 

Stonehen^, Turner, i 303. 

Storm, wmter, ShaJapere, i 157. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, i 102. 

Stringed instruments, ii 12-14. 

Strype on poetry, i 440. 

Students, advice to. Home, i 56. 

Studies, Milton, of his, i. 56. 

Studious disposition, advantages 
of a, Bishop Home, i. 57. 

Study, an arduous task, i. 52; 
outlines of, i 51. 

Styles, variety of, in architecture, 
i228. 



Styles in music, various succes- 
sive, ii. 44. 

St. Paul, Mendelssohn^ ii. 87* 

Summation and retrospect of the 
Arts, ii 185-91. 

Summer bower, i. 97. 

Sunrise, the Beigelsen horn, i 95. 

Survey of the earth's surface, 
Bwkin, i 218-21, 

Swedenborg's rules of life, ii 
271. 

''Sweet echo," Milton's song, il^. 

Swiss music introduced in Bos- 
sini's Tell, ii 92. 

Swiss valleys, i 97. 

Switzerland, i 91 ; Btakin, i 88. 

Sydenham described by an Ar- 
abian poet of the thirteenth 
century, ii. 177. 

Sydenham sculpture^sourts, i..275. 

Symbolism of colour, i. 325-6. 

Symln^on, Prof. Andrew, D.D., 
on the comprehensiveness of 
the Bible, ii 226-7. 

Sympathetic vibrations, ii 16. 

Sympathy involves us in suffer- 
ing, ii. 224 ; wish for, ii 214- 

Symphonies of Beethoven, ii. 70; 
Mozart's, ii 61. 

Symphony in C minor, Beetho- 
ven's, analysis of, 71-75. 

Taj Mahal, the, i 231. 

Tallis, ii 39. 

Tancredi, Rossini's, ii 91. 

Tannahill and B. A. Smith, ii 99. 

Taste, a, for poetry, Heed, i. 443*; 

fostered by education, ii 160 ; 

positive basis requisite for, ii. 

166-7 ; subject to law, i. 5. 
Taylor, Jeremy, on beauty, i 82. 
Teaching for the people, Tirkler^ 

ii. 268. 
Tears of our friends. Sir Thomas 

Browne, ii. 224. 
Tegn^r, i. 368. 
Telegraphic wires, ii. 11. 
Telescope and Microscope, i. 193. 
Tell, Giiillaume, ROssim's, ii. 92. 
Toll's chapel, ii 162. 
Tendency of the voice to fall, ii. 

138. 
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Tennyson, i. 407. 
Tennyson's lyrics, i. 366-9. 
Terpander, ii, 26. 
The Castaway, by Miss Howitt, 

L 315-16. 
Theories of beauty classed, i. 38* 
Theseus and Ilissus, i. 247. 
The fighting Temeraire, Ttimer, 

i. 301, 305-8. 
'*The prayers I make will then 

be sweet indeed," AnadOt ii. 

280-1. • 
The Seasons, Hajfin^ ii. 52. 
The slave ship, Turnery i. 302. 
Thomas 2k Kempis, of Divine love, 

ii. 216. 
Thomson, t 401. 
Thorwalsden, i. 267. 
Thought and action ruled by law, 

ii. 285. 
Thought and execution, iL 147. 
Three greatest names in British 

art, i. 318. 
Thunderstorms — Humboldt, Pel- 
tier, aud Arago, i. 69. 
Thunderstorm dying away, 

Haydn's seasons, ii. 53. 
Thy kingdom come, FUuBfiumi i. 

266. 
Tieck on colour, i 826. 
Time and place for hearing music, 

ii. 120-22. 
Time, l^r Thomtu Browne, i. 214 ; 

value of, Homty i. 58. 
Titian, I 291. 
Timbre, ii. 14. 
Tintoret, i. 291. 
Tissue, L 115, 
Tragic poetry, o^ ArigtoUc and 

MUUMf I 375-6. 
Tra^^ic positions, i. 348. 
Traming for prosecution of works 

of art,!. 212. 
Traits of a people recorded in their 

language and arts, ii. 45. 
Transfiguration, the, JUaphad, i. 

290. 

TrelUs-worki poetry make s life a, 

Lynch, i. 439. 
Triangular plain figures, Halo, L 

205. 



Triumph of Alexander, frieze by 
Thorwalsden, i. 267. 

Troubadours, allusions to nature 
by the, i. 144. 

True peace, ii. 275 ; poetry home- 
firrown, i« 384 ; poot*8 existence 
nappy, i. 444 • scienoe, it 202 ; 
wisdom, ii. 277 ; work, ii. 155- 
156. 

Truth, Casanbon, it 264 • Spenuer, 
ii. 189 ; in art, i. 214 ; beauty, 
and goodness, it 301 ; laws of, 
Strype, ii. 265 ; never diss, i. 
213 ; the reception of^ Locks, i. 
53 ; and right the best diplo* 
maiov, ii. 262-3. 

Truthnilness of character, ii. 264. 

Tubal, it 21. 

Turner's colouring, 1 300 ; critics, 
t 301-4; drawing, t 299; pic- 
tures at Marlborough house, t 
305 ; truthfulness to nature, t 
304, 330-33. 

Turquoise, i. 326. 

Tyrol's, aged king of, advice to 
his sou, it 266-7. 

Uhland, t 367. 
Una, Spenser's, t 161. 
Unbelief, iL 224-5. 
Unconsciousness Gt effort in high 

art, it 19. 
Understanding, the. Dr. South, 

ii. 205. 
Unities, the, i. 384, 433; ii. 46. 
Unity of method as well as of 

cause in the government of the 

universe, ii. 287. 
Unity, a tendency to refer phe- 
nomena to, 1 17. 
Universal adaptalaon of music, ii. 

129-30 ; co-operation, ii. 196. 
Universality of law, 1 12. 
Universal function of poetry, 

Lynch, i. 489. 
Universe, destruction of the, 

i&ialapere, i. 153 ; viewed in 

its totality by the ancients, ii. 

195. 
Universities fountainhcads, ii. 

182-3. 
Unsanctified genius, ii. 276. 
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Upright reviewer, the, ii. 159-60. 
Utilitarianism, a contracted, i. 416. 

Van Eyck, i. 292. 

Varied interpretation, true works 

of art, capi&ble of i. 409. 
Variety of character in Shak- 

spere, i. 158. 
Vastness of the Uniyerse, Jexm 

FijwX Eiehter, i. 188. 
Vecchiette, effigy b^, i. 262. 
Vegetation rapid in the east, 

Layoffdi i. 87; tropical, Hwmr 

boUU, i. 70. 
Venice, coloured architecture in, 

Damd 800U, i. 230 ; school of, 

i. 291. 
Verdi, ii. 95. 
Vemet, i. 294. 
Vertu, articles of, ii. 162. 
Vevay, view from above, i. 92. 
Vigorous poetry in early times, i. 

352. 
Vineyards, i. 97. 
Violins, ii. 13. 

Virtue, beauty of, Sdney, i. 423. 
Vision of sudden death, extract 

from, ii. 126. 
Vital art, ii. 177. 
Vocal and instrumental music 

compared, ii. 113. 
Voices when trained finer than 

any instrument, ii. 136. 
Vulgar taste, i. 320. 

Wallace, W. Vincent, ii. 97. 
Walpurgis night, Menddssohnf ii. 

86. ■ 
Wax march, Menddesoht, ii. 86. 
Warwick, sentences from the 

papers of the Countess of, ii. 

270-1. 
Watteau, i. 294. 
Weber, Carl Maria Von, ii. 82. 
Weber, Constance, Mozart's wife, 

ii. 57-8. 
Wedding march, MendeHssohriy ii. 

86. 
Whole frame of things and times 

relatively adjusted, ii. 285. 



Wild flowers on brink of a catar> 
act, Wardsvxyrth, i. 181. 

Will, the. Dr. South, ii. 208. 

Willmott on poetry, i. 440. 

Wilkie, burial of. Turner^ i. 310. 

Wilson, i. 407. 

Winkelmann on beauty, 1. 29. 

Winsbeke Der, ii. 266. 

Winter walk, Gotoper, i. 172. 

Wisdom in Christ subordinated to. 
love, ii. 249; definition of. by 
John Henning,i. 208; SirJames^ 
MaMfOosh, i. 344 ; Wluxtdy^ i. 
345. 

Words of our Saviour, PaacaL ii. 
245. 

Wordsworth's contemporaries, i 
403 ; poetry, its scope, i. 175-6 • 
its language, i. 175 ; predeces! 
sors, i. 401 ; sonnets, i. 176 ; 
poetry, its office and destiny, i. 
415, 438. 

Wordsworth • on poetry and the 
poet, i. 437; the poet of tho 
century, i. 401, 408-9 ; quoted 
along with ShsJcspere and Mil- 
ton, i. 175; on his studious 
habits, ii. 189. 

Word-pictures of music, ii. 123-9. 

Word-sketches of scenery, i. 
90-103. 

Work, true, i. 416. 

World histrionical, JS&r Thomaa 
Browne^ ii. 273. 

Wordly success, i. 411. 

Wrath deforms the features, 
Ariiiomnus, ii. 283. 

Yearning for a friture and better 

state, Avdonmus, ii, 198-9. 
Yeonnamari, peak of, i. 76. 
Yggdrasill, i. 142. 
York-minster, i. 233. 
York, the psalm tune, ii. 39. 

Zauberfiote, Mozart's, ii. 60. 
Zones of vegetation, i. 74. 
Zoroaster on poetry, ii. 288. 
ZuingleV love of music, ii. 134. 
Zutphen, incident on the battle- 
field of, i. 421. 
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festions of Improvement. By John 
loFBKE, C.E. New Edition, tiio- 
roughly revised and corrected jwitii 
20 large Plates uid nmnerous Wood- 
cuts. 4to.d8s. 

Boar a e. — The l^eviatthaiL 

steamer. By JoBar Bofrnb, C.E., 
Editor of the Artisan Club's TreatUe 
on the SteamrEngine. 4tD. with Plates 
and Engravings on Wood. [Jiutreadp, 



Brande.— ^ Biotlonas^ of Sd- 

enoe. Literature, and Art ; com^vrising 
the History, Description, and Scientific 
Principles of every Itomch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and 
Definition of all the Terms in general 
use. Edited by W.T.BEAjrDB,F.R.S.L. 
and E. : assisted by Dr. J. Cxuvor. 
Third Edition, revised and corrocted ; 
with numerons Woodcuts. Svo. 60s. 



PUBUSHSB BT I^NaVLiK, BBOWN, AND CO. 



ProliBflB«r Bruicte'g Leotnres <n 

Oi^ianic Chemistxy, as applied to Manu- 
^tures, inoludiiig' Byeine, Bldaching, 
Calico Printing, Sugar Manufacture, 
the Preservation of Wood, Tanning. 
&c., delivered befiore the Members oi 
:^e Boyal Institution. Arranged, by 
perniissian, from the Lecturer's Notes, 
% J. ScoiTKBK, M.B, Pep. 8vo. with 
WoodoutB, 7s. 61. 



Brewer, — An Atlas of History 

and Geography, firom the Commence- 
ment of the Christian Era to the Pre- 
sent Time: Comprising a Series of 
Sixteen Coloured Maps, arranged in 
Chronolc^cal Order, with Illustrative 
Memoirs. By the Bev. J. S. Bbewee, 
M.A., Professor of English History and 
Literature in King's College, Loudon. 
Second Edition^ revised and corrected. 
Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. half-bound. 

Bredxe.*- Psychological Ifiqxd- 

ries, in a Series of Essays Intended to 
illustrate the Influence of the Physical 
Organisation on the Mental Faculties. 
By Sir BsjrJAMiK C. Bbodis, Bart. 
Third Edition. Fcp.Svo.Bs. 



Lord Brongliam^ Acts and Bills : 

With an Ana^ioal Be^w of them, 
and Remarks upon their Results touch- 
ing the Amendment of tfee Law. By 
Sir JoHir E. Eakdlby-Wilmot, Bart., 
Recorder of Warwick. Boyal 8vo. 21s. 



Boll. — The Maternal Kanaige- 

ment of Children in HeallAi and Dis- 
ease. Bv T. Bull, M.D., Member 
of the BotbI College <rf Phs^cians ; 
formerly Fhysician-Aocoucheur to Uie 
Finsbury Midwifery Institution. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 



Dr. T. Bull's Hmts to Mothers on 

the Management of their Health daring 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lyins^in Room: With an Exposure of 
Popular Errors hi connexion mth those 
subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon Nureiag. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 58, 

Buckinj^am. — Aatobiography 

of James SUk Buckingham : Including 
his Voyages, Travels, Adventures, 
Speculations, Successes, and Failures, 
frankly and fidthfully narrated; with 
Characteristic Sketches of Public Men. 
Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. 21s. 



Bunsen.— Ohristiaaijy and Man- 
kind, their Beginnings and Prospects. 
By Chbistian Chakleb Josias Buw- 
SEN, D.D., 1).C.L., D.Ph. Being a 
New Edition, corrected, re-modeued, 
and extended, of Ri/ppolptua fmd M» 
Age. 7 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 

«»* This Second Edition of the Mif^tilutut 
is composed of three distinct works, which 
may be had oeparately, as follows : — 

1. Hippolytus and his Age; or. the Begin- 
nings and Prospects of Chnstianity. 2 
vols. 8to. £1. 10«. 

2. Outline of the Philosophy of "Universal 
History applied to Language and Reli- 
gion ; containing na Account of the Al- 
phabetical Conferences. 12 Vi^. 8vo. 
£1. 12s. 

8. Anale<}ta Ajite-Niccna. 8voIft.9ro.-price 
£2. 28. 



Bunsen. •— I|rra ^twmaxaaekz 

Hymns for the Sttbd^ro and Chief Fes- 
tivals of the Christian Year. Translated 
from theCrerman by Cathbeiitb Wiwk- 
WOBTH. Fifth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

*,* This selection of German Hymns has 
been made from a collection published in Ger- 
many by the Chevalier Bumsen ; and forms « 
companion volume to 



Theologia ^Germmnioa: Wbtoh 

setteth forth many &ir lineaments of 
Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and 
lovely things touching a Perfect life. 
Translated by SusunrA Wikkwobth. 
With a Preface by the Bev. Chjlbi.B8 
KiiTGSLEY : and a Letter by Chevalier 
BuKSEif. Third Edition. Pep. 8vo.5s. 

Bimsen.^Bgypt's Place in Thu> 

versal History : An Historical Investi- 
gation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. 
BiTNSEN', B.C.L., D.Ph. Translated 
from the German by C. H. Coxtsbll, 
Esq., M.A. With many Illustratioiis. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 28s. ; Vol. ll. 8vo. 308. 

Bnrton (J. H.) —The History of 

Scotland from the Revolution to the 
Extinction of tiie last Jioobitaa Inns^ 
reotion (1680—1748). By Johjt HiXL 
BuBToir. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 



Biskop S. Butl^'s Sketoh of 

Modem and Ancient Geography. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with such 
Alterations introduced as continwally 

f regressive Discoveries and the latest 
nfonnation have rendered neoesBary. 
Post Svo. 7b. 6d. 



Biifcnp S. BntUt'i Oenenl Atlas 
ofMijSsmBndAncLwitOeogniphy;^ — 
prialDg FUtyWo foll-doloutBll Mfl 
with wmiHete Indicei- Ne^ Editl 

mUb Imnrwed. Edited bi 
IntWi Bon. Bom Uo. !4>. h 



CsIendarofEBglldi State Papers, 
DoineBtic Sgriehot tba IMkm of Sd- 
wurd TI MiirrjmuliMh, 1H7— UW, 



i TI,, Miin^ 

in»i in «• B 



■iK^Rj 



meni or Her K^anr* TMie Rtaurd 
amai. EdiM hr^nn likoit, 
H^iUT'or '{h* Rolli, ud wuh tlH 

?HTiction of H«T Jttalnty'i Secntarj oT 
State for the HonwDepHtmeat. 1id- 



BurtoiL^Jirit FooHtepi in East 

.aib«T%mr. ■ With iinpt imd 

Burton.'— Fenonal ITarrativs of 
PilnimetietflElUedlnkhi '" 

bl%&.^a««'^°^^oo'^ 

Itfc Svohi.cnixilSvo.iM. 

Th* Cabinet Lawysr: APopular ' 

Wawtof the Lawn ofKnirlana.CSvl' 
Hid Crimiuil: with B XHetlonBi? oi 
Lmr Terms, Mailmi, 8latiil». Bnil 
Jndleld AntiqaHtM ; Correct Tihlei 01 
AtMwd The^ St«mp Dutlea, EjetM 
Um«, mid Po«t.Hon»l>iitlM ; PMt. 
(MRoa RenlMliiBii nod MKin DIkI- 
^IH. ITaEdlUon. awiprliilnr the 
STa.10i.6d. 

The Cabinet Oaiettear: APopn- 



Calvert. — The Wite'i Kanaal ; 

SeveS^OoMBioni of >i Mntron'n life. 



Carlisle fLcrd). ^ A Diary in 



Cecil. ^ Tlie Stnd Farm; ot. 






diutrVH: 



uid Mineral ProdiHti ; Rell^on.LKwi 
Htmnen. nnd Soelid Stale ; with brii 
Motk«i orthch' HIitoryiuA Antiqidtiet. 
Hy the Author of TXt Cabinel Lawver. 
Fsp. in. IIK ed. ckith ; or 139. csU. 

C^eadar ^English State Papen , 



Cadl'iStaUeFTBctice; or.Hiiiti 
onTnlntngltirtheTarr.theChMB.Bnd 
the Boail; with Obaervstiotison Riieln« 
■nil Hunting, Wanting, Ra»-Sldiiie. 
and HandicAPfdoff : AddreBHd to 
Ownerflof Racep^Hnntera, and other 
HoriSi, >ud la all who are ctHicemad 
tn Kadns. StaeplfrChairtna. »nrt Ton. 
HunUog. Fcp.Bvo. ivllhPlite.Ss. 

Chapman.— rastory of OnstaTni 

Adoliihui, and of the Thirty Teeri" 
War np to the Kins'e vSt&i: With 
tome AccDimt g[ lie Condulon tor (be 
Fmcs of Weatphalla. in IMS. % B. 
CHiraiTT. MXTTlear of Letherhend. 
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Chevreul On the Harmony and 

contrast of Colours, and their Applica- 
tions to the Arts: Includini; Painting, 
Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
nets, Mosaics, Coloared Glazing, Paper- 
Btaining, Calioo-Printing, Letteroress- 
Printing, Map - Colouring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower-Oardening, &c. 
&c. Tnmslated hy Chxsles Mabtel. 
Second EiUtion; with 4 Plates. Crown 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 



Connolly.— History of the Eoyal 

Sappers and Miners: Including the 
Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the 8iege of Sebastopol. By T. W. J. 
CoNKOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal 
Engineers. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with 17 coloured Plates. 
2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Conybeare and Howson. — The 

Life and Epistles of Saint Paul : Com- 
prising a complete Biography of the 
Apostle, and a Translation of his 
Epistles inserted in Chronological 
Order. By the Rev, W. J. Coktbeaee, 
MJL.; and the Rev. J. S. Howson. 
M.A. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected; with several Maps and 
Woodcuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols, square 
crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

*»* The Original Edition, 'with more nu- 
merous Illustrations, in 'Z toIs. 4to. price ins. 
—UMj also be had. , 

Conybeare. — Essays, Ecclesi- 
astical and Social: Reprinted, with 
Additious, ftom the EdirUmrgh Review. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybexbb, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Corn- 
bridge. 8vo. 128. 



Dr. Copland's Biotionary of 

Practical Medicine : Comprising Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature ana Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental 
to Climates, to iSex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life; with numerous ap- 
proved Formulae of the Medicines 
recommended. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 
price £S ; and Parts X. to XVIII. 4s. 6d. 
each. 

*•* Part XIX., completing the work, is 
nearly ready. 

Cotton. — Instmctions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianitv. 
Intended cliiefly as an Introduction lo 
Confirmation. By G. E. L. Cottow, 
M.A. l8mo. 2s. 6d. 



Cresy's EnoyelopsBdia of Civil 

En^eering. Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 3,000 Woodcuts. Second Edition^ 
revised and brought down to the 
Present Time in a Supplement, com- 
prising MetropoUtan Water-Supply, 
Drainage of Towns, Railways^ Cubical 
Proportion, Brick and Iron Construe* 
tion. Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&c. 8vo. 63s. The SUPPLEICSNS sepa- 
rately, 10s. 6d. 

The Cricket - Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket. By the Author of Principle$ 
of Scientific Batting. Second Edition, 
greatly improved; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Crosse. — Memorials, Scientific 

and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Ceossb. 
Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 

Craikshank. — The Life of Sir 

John Falstaflf, iUustrated by Geoi^ 
Ciniikshank. With a Biography of the 
Knight, from authentic sources, by 
RoBEBi B. Bbough, Esq. Royal 8vo. 
In course of publication monthly, and 
to be completed in 10 Numbers, each 
containing 2 Plates, price Is. The first 
8 Numbers are now ready. 

Lady Cnst's Invalid's Book.— 

The Invalid's Own Book : A Collection 
of Recipes from various Books and 
various Countries. By tlie Honour- 
able Lady Cusi. Second Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Dale. — The Domestic Litnrgy 

and Family Chaplain, in Two Parts : 
Pabt I. Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for Every 
Day of the Week, selected ftt)m the 
Book of Common Prayer ; Pabt II. an 
appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Rev. Thomus 
Dalb, M.A., Canon Besidentiwy of 
St. Paul's. Second Edition. Po6t4to. 
21s. cloth; Sis. 60. calf; or £2.. 10s. 
morocco. 

{The Fakii.t Chaplain, 12«. 
The Domestic Litukgt, 
10<.6d. 

Delabeche.— Seport on the (Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset. By Sir H. T. Delabechk, 
F.R.S. With Maps, Phites, and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 14s. 
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UrSW WOKKS AND KBW BDITKMrS 



Bavy (Br. ^.)— The Angler «mI 

hi8 Triend ; or, Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By John 
Datt, M.D., F.E.S., Ac. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

n* Angler ia the Lake Bistriet ; 

or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing 
Excursions in Wostmoveland and Cum- 
berland. By John Davy. M.D.. F.B.S., 
Ac. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

B» la Sive. — A Treatise on 

Electricity in Theory and Practice. 
By A. De la Rive, Professor in the 
Academy of Geneva. Translated for 
the Author by C. V. Walkbr, F.R.S., 
In Three Volumes; with numerous 
Woodcuts, Vol. I. 188. ; Vol. II. 28s. 
— VoL III. is in the press. 

Be Vere. — May Carols. By 

AuBBET DE Verb, Author of The 
Search after Prosperine^ &c. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 59. 



BiscL^ine. By the Author of 

"Letters to my Unknown Friends," 
&c. Second Emtion, enlaa-ged. 18mo. 
price 28. 6d. 

Bodd.— The Food of London : A 

Sketch of the chief Varieties, Sources 
of Supply, probable Quantities, Modes 
of Amval, Processes of Manufacture, 
snflpected Adulteration, aitdMacliinery 
of DUtiibution of the Pood for a Com- 
munity of Two Millions and a Half. 
By George Dodd, Author of British 
MannfiictureSt &o. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sstooiurt— ttasio the Toico of 

Harmony in Creation. Selected and 
arranged by Mabx Jans Esxcovxt. 
Pep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Th» BBlipsfr q£ Faith ; or, a Tlsit 

to a BeligiouB Sceptic. Qth Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 



Befence of The Bclipse of Faith, 

by its Author: Beiuf; a Rqoinder to 
IffotMMr Newman's Replj/ : Including 
Bl full Examination of^that Writer's 
Criticism on the Character of Christ ; 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- 
tensions of Modem Deism. Second 
Edition^ revised. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 



The BfifliilimaBf^ Greeb Ckm- 

cordanoe of the New Testament : Being 
an Attempt at a Verbid Connexion 
between the Greek and the English 
Texts ; including a Concordance to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English>^reek. New Edi- 
tioB, with a now Index. Boyal 8vo* 428. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Tester 
ment: Beinff an Attempt at a Verbal 
Connexion between the Original and title 
Enplish Translations ; with Indexes, 
a List of the Proper Names and their 
Occurrences, &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 
£3. 13s. 6d. ; large paper, £k 14b. 6d. 

Bphemega'sKandbookof Attglin g; 

teaching Fly-flshine:, Trolling. Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishing : With the 
Natural History of River-Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. Third 
' Edition, corrected and improved.; with 
Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. 5b. 

Ephemera. — The Beok 9i the 

Salmon : Comprising the Theory, Prin- 
ciples, and Practice of Fly-Pishing for 
Salmon ; Lists of good Salmon Flies 
for every ^od Biver in the Emitire ; the 
Natural History of the Salmon* its 
Habits described, and the best way ot 
artificially Breeding it. ByfiPK^BKBiu.; 
assisted by AifDBEwYouNO. Fop.8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 14s. 

Fairbaim.— Useful Infbrxnation. 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
With Appendioes» containing the 
Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes 
of Boiler Explosions, &c. By William 
Fairbaieit, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second 
Edition,; with numerons PlaJbes and 
Woodcuts. CrownSvo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fairy Family :. A Seriea of 

Ballads and Metrical Tales illustrating 
the l^iiy Mythology of Europe. With 
Frontisp«aoeandFiotoriAlTitie. down 
8vo. lOs. ad. 

Ffscfaer (Dr. S.)— Yraneis Baeon 

of Verulam : Realistic Philosophy and 
its Age. By Kuiro Fisohbb; Trans- 
lated from the German with the Au- 
thor's sanction by JoHir Oxei^fobd. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

XlemJAh interiors. By the 

Writer of A O'ance behind the Grilles 
ofReliffioua Hortsaa in France. Fcp. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Foxiester. -« TisayeU in the 

Islands of Corsica and Sardinia. By 
Thomas Fobestes, Author ot Rambles 
in NorvDCty. With numerous coloured 
Illustrations and Woodcuts, from 
Sketches made during the Tour by 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. A. Biddulph, 
S.A.. Imperial 8vo. \lnfhe'ffre»s. 

G«rratt.'>^1lsrvelB and Mysteries 

of Instinct ; or. Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By Gkoege GAaaATT. Second 
Edition, revised and improved ; with a 
I^utispiece. Fep. 8vo. 46. 6cL 

Gilbart.— -A Braetzcal Treatise 

on Banking. By Jaicm WiLLiASf 
OiLBABT. F.R.S., General Manager of 
the London and Westminister Bank. 
Siath Bdition, revised and enlai^d. 
2 vols. 12mo. Portrait, IGs. 

Oilbart.— Logic for the HiQi<m t 

a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
IReasoning, By J . W. GfthBAsaa, F.R<-S. 
5th -Jfidlnon; with Portrait of the 
▲uttior. ISmo. 8s.'6d. 

Oleig.— Essays, BiogTaji/hical, 

Historieal, and Misc^aneoas, contri- 
Irated chiefly to the Edinburgh and 
Q»arterly Meviewa. By the Bev. G. K. 
GiiBie, M.A., Chaplaiu^General to the 
Foifcee, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
2 '<rol6. 8vo. tin tJte press. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Gcadsmith. EditedbyBoLXOKCoBHisT, 
£sq. lUuBtrated by wood Bngrsvings, 
from i>eeteii8 by Members of me 
UStoldng Omb. SquKM erown 8vo. 
doth, 2l8. ; morocco, 41.. Ife. 



Oosse.*^2L Itokuralirt's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gosss, Esq. 
With Plates. Poet 8vo. 14s. 

Green.— lives of the Princesses 

of England. By Mrs. Ma'st Amrs 
EvsBSTT Gbxeit, Editor of the Letters 
cfBoj/al and lUustrioua Ladies. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
vols, poet 8vo. Wb. 6d. each.— Any 
Yolume may be had separately, to 
complete sets. 

Hx. W. K. 6reg*s Essays on 

Political and Social Science, contri- 
buted cMefly to the Sdimburffh Review. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 



Oreyson.— Seteetioiis imnn the 

Correspondence of B. £. Gbkthok, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Belip»e of 
FaitJi' 1 vols. fcp. 8vo. 18b. 

Grove.— The Correlation -of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. E. Gbovb, Q.C, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. Thxrd Edition. 
8vo. vs. 

Gorney.^t. Lonis and Henri 

IV. : Being a Second Series of Hiito* 
rical Sketches. By the Rev. Joajs H. 
Gubitby, M.A., Rector of St. Maxy's, 
Marylebone. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

EveningBeoreations; or^fiaimples 

from tiie Lecture-Room. Edited by 
Rev. J. H. GuBiTBT, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

ehi^t*s EnoycloiWDdia «Kf Axthi- 

teotnre, Uistorical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbph Gwilx. With 
more thanl.uuo Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J. S. Gwxlt. Thfrd Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 42s. 

HalloTan.— Sight Xoaths' 

Journal kept on board one of HJf. 
Sloops of War, daring Visits to Looaheo, 
Japan, and Pooto. BvAlfkbdHajuXiO- 
BAX, Master, R.N. With Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7b. 6d. 



Hare (Archdeaoon).— The Hie 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gussav Ktsi&. 
With ExulanatioBS by Arohdeaoon 
Habb and Sitsaitvah Wikkwobsh. 
Fcp. 4to. 28s. 

Harford.— Iife<of KiohaeLlai^rio 

Buonarroti : With Trtmslatioiis of 
many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, send 
VittoriaColonna. ByJomrS.liABVOBD, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the 
Academy of Painting of Ht. Luke at 
Rome, and of the Roman Archieolo^cal 
Society. With Portrait and Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

ninstrations, ArcSitteetnnd md 

Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarrctti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Gommenoatore 
CAIflKA; C. R. COGKSBBLL,£sq., R.A.; 
and J. S. HABPO'kD,EBq., D.C.L.,rjl.S . 
Folio, 788. 6d. haIf*bound. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Harrison. — The light of the 

Forge ; or, CJounaels from the Sick-Bed 
of E.M. By the Rev. W. Habbzsox, 
H.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
DuchesB of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Talk ; or, Spectacles for 
TounK Sportsmen. By Harry 
HiEOVBB. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 24s. 

Harry Hieover. — The Hunting- 
Field. By Habrt Hieover. With 
Two Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bomid. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. By Harry Hieover. 
Second Edition i with 2 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. 58. half-boimd. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and 

the Stnd ; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Harry 
Hlbovkb. Second Edition ; with Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse 
for use more than for show. By Harry 
HiBovKR. With 2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 
5s. half-bound. 

Hassall.— A History of the Bri- 
tish Fresh Water AIotb: Including 
Descriptions of the Desmidese and 
IMatomaceffi. With upwards of 100 
Plates of Figures, illustrating the 
various Species. By Arthur Hill 
Ha8sall,M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 108 
Plates, £1. 15s. 

Hassall.^Adulterations Detect- 
ed ; or, Plain Instructions for the Dis- 
covery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. 
By Abthitr Hill Hassall, M.D. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 
28s.) With 225 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Young Sportsmen In all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting, loth Edition, re- 
vised and brought down to the Present 
Time, by the Author's Son, Major P. 
W. L. Hawker. With a Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 



Haydn's Book of Dignities : 

Containing Rolls of the Official Person- 
ajfes of the British Empire, Civil, Ec- 
clesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, 
and Municipal, ftom the Earliest Pe- 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foundation of their respective 
States ; the Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Britain, &c. Being a New Edi- 
tion, Improved and continued, of 
Beatson's Political Index. 8vo. 258. 

Sir John Herschel. — Essays 

from the Edinhurph and (iuarterlp 
Reviews, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. By Sir JoHir F. W. Hbb- 
schbl, Bart., K.H., M.A. 8vo. 18b. 

Sir John Herschel.— ^Outlines of 

Astronomy. By Sir JoHir F. W. 
Hbrschbl, Bart., K.H., M.A. New 
Edition; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 

Hill.— Travels in Siberia. By 

S. S. Hill, Esq., Author of Travels on 
the Shores of the Baltic. With a larj^ 
Map of European and Asiatic Russia. 
2 vols. i>08t 8vo. 24s. 

Hinchliff. — Summer Months 

among the Alps : With the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. By Thos. W. Hinchliff, 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrlster-at-Law. 
With 4 tinted Views, and 3 Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society : With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised 
(with Additions) by a Lady of Bank. 
Fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Holland.— ^Medical Notes and 

Reflections. By Sir Hekbt Hollawd, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Third Edition. 8vo.l8s. 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

Physioloisry. By Sir Henby Hollabtd, 
Bart. , F.R.S.. &c. Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in the First and 
Second Editions of Medical Notes and 
Ructions hy the same Author. 8vo. 
price lOs. 6d. 

Hook.— The Last Days of Our 

Lord's Ministry : A Course of Lectures 
on the principal Events of Passion 
Week . By the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
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Hooker.— Xew Oardens; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Boyal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew. Br Sir Wii.i<iam 
Jacksov Hooebb, K.H., &c.t Direo* 
tor. New Edition ; with many Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 6d. 

Hooker.— Masenm of Economic 

Botany; or, a Popular Guide to the 
Useful and Remarkable Vegetable 
Products of the Museum in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. By Sir W. J. 
HooKBB, K.H., &c.. Director. With 
29 Woodcuts. 16mo.l^ 

Hooker and Amott— The British 

Flora; comprising the Phsenogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
Seventh Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of the Umbelliferous Phuits, 
the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and 
the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooebb, 
F.R.A. and L.8., &c.: and G. A. 
Waikbb-Abnott, LL.D., F.L.S. 
12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s.; with the 
Plates coloured. 2l8. 

Home's Introdnction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Edition^ re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited by the Rev. 
T. Habtwbll Hobnb, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. Samubl Davidson, 
D.D. of the University of Halle, and 

I'J'-S- J Sii^.S- PBn)BAUXTEBQBI.LB8. 

LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £8. 18s. 6d. 

•a' The Four Yolnmes may also be had 
ttparately, as follows : — 

Vol.. I.— A Summary of the Evidence for 
the Gennineness, Authenticity, Uncormpted 
Prescrration, and Inspiratkon of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rer. T. H. Home, B. D. 

8to. 15«. 

Vol. II.~The Text of the Old Testament 
considered : With a Treatise on Sacred Inter- 
pretation ; and a brief Introduction to the (Hd 
Tettatnent Books and the Apocrypha. By S 
Daridson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D....8to. 25«] 

Vol. III.— a Summary of Biblical Oemrra- 
phyand Antiquities. BytheRey.T.H.Horne, 
»*-^ 8V0.18*. 

Vol. IV.— An Introduction to the Textual 
Cniieum of tht New Teitanunt. BytheRer 
T. H. Horne, B.D. The Critical Part re' 
written, and the remainder rerised and edited 
by S. P. TregeUes, LL.D 8to. 19s. 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
the Itev. T. Habtwbll Hobnk. B D 
New Edition, with Maps and in^t^: 
tions. 12mo.98. 



Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm : An Agricultural 
Jp|ragment. By Chaitdos Wbbit 
^08ETir8,E8q. Fourth Edition. With 
24 Woodcuts from Designs by GsoBftB 
Cbuikshavk. 16mo.&. 6d. 



How to Nnrse Sick ^Children : 

Intended especially as a Help to the 
Nurses in the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren; but containing Directions of 
service to all who have the chaise of 
the Young. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 



Howitt (A. M.)~An Art-Stu- 
dent in Munich. By Asjsrx 'ULlby 
HowiXT. 2 vols, post 8vo. 148. 



Howitt.— The Children's Tear. 
By Maby Howitt. With Four Dlus- 
trationsfirom Designs by A. M. HowiXT. 
Square 16mo. 6b. 

Howitt. — Tallangetta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By William Howiti» 
Author of Ttoo Tears in Victoria^ &o, 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

Gold ; or. Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By William HowiTX. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 218. 



Howitt.— Visits to Bemarkable 

Places : Old HaUs; Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With about 80 
Wood Engravings. Nirn SdUion, 2 
vols, square crown 8vo. 26e. 



William Hewitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Book : Beinf; the Real Life of a 
Country Bov, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all tneAmusements, Pleasures, 
and Piuvuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo.6s. 

Howitt. — The Bural Life of 

England. By William Howitt. New 
Edition, corrected and revised: with 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 



u 



irXW WOBES AND NEW ESITIOKS 



Hnc-^Chxistianity in* Cliiiia, 

Tartary, and Tlribet. By M. YA.Vb6 
'Rvc, formerly Missionary ▲postolic 
in China ; Author of The Okmrne i 
piret &Cv 2 vols. 8vo. 2l8. ^ 



Hao. — The Cliinese Empire : 

A Sequel to Hue and Gabet's Jowmey 
through Tartary and Thibet. By the 
AbM Hire, formerly Missionary Apm- 
tolic in Chma. Second Edition; with 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 246. 



Hudson's Plain Directions for 

MakingWills in conformity with the 
Law : with a dear Exi)OBinon «f the 
Xaw rioting to the distribiitioB of 
Personal Estate in the case of intes- 
tacy, two Forms of WiUs, and mnch 
useful information. New and enlai^d 
iSdkfiion; indnding the ProvieioBs elf 
the Wills Amendment Act. Fcp. 8vo. 
]irioe2s.6d. 



Hndson's Executor's Gnide. 

Kew and improved Edittmi ; with the 
Statutes enacted, and Ithe Jndidal 
Deaisions pfonoonced since the last 
Xditiaa inoarp«nrted, enrnprisiDg the 
Probate and AdnoniBtrHtion Acta for 
England and Ireland. i)as8ed in the 
first Session of the New Parliament. 
JPqp. 8vo. pzioe 08. boudi. 



Hudson aad SenoAdf .— ^^ve 

there's a Will there's a W«r : An As- 
cent of Mont Blanc by a New Ronta 
and Without Guides. By the Rev. C. 
JBuxeoir. UJl.. St. JDkn's doUem, 
Camfaridiie ; andTE. S. KsinrBST, B Jl., 
Cains ColMge, Cambridge. Second 
BdUion, witn Two Asoents of Monte 
Moea; a Plate and a oolonred Map. 
Post 8va 58. 6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 

with the Author's anthorit7.by Mm. 
SxBiKx. Tols. I. and II. idmo. 
Half-ftOrown each, sewed ; 8s. -ed. each, 
«loth : or in posfSvo. 12a. eadh, cloth. 
VdL HI. post 8vo. 128. Hd. dotfli : or 
in 16mo. Part I. 28. 6d. sewed, Ss.Sd. 
doth : and Part II. Ss. eewed,4s. doth. 



Hnniboidt's isfpeets of Kataz«. 

Translated, with .the Author's autho- 
rity, by Mrs. Sabxitb. 16mo. pricefti. : 
or in 2 vols. Ss. 6d.«ach, elotk; 2s. •Sd. 
eadi, sewed. 



Humphreys.— Parables of Our 

Loi'd, iUmninated and omnaented in 
the style of the Missals of the iKooais- 
sanoe bv Uxkst Nobl Humisbsits. 
8<|uare lop. 8vo. 21s. in massive oarved 
covers ; or 8Us. bound in mcoroccOa by 
Hay day. 

Himt.«-4te8ea»dMi «ft LigM n 

its Chemical Relations ; embradaw a 
Consideration of sill the Phetognramic 
Processes. By Robesi Htjwt. F.Il;fi. 
Second Edition, with Plate and WoeA- 
cuts. 9vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutton. — A Hundced Teazs 

Ago: An Historical %etdi, 1785 iio 
I7b6. By Jambs Huttok. Post 9vo, 
price 10s. 6d. doth. 

Idle. Ifiiitiii en 'SboetiBp, FMi- 

ing. &C., both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Wi^er Lochs of Scotln^ : 
Being the Experiences of CIslx, Boii. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martgm, afl xepreaeofeBd in 
Christian Art : Forming the Fint 
Series of Sacred and L^fendarjf Art. 
Third Edition, revised and improved ; 
with 17 Etohixkes and opwar& ef HBO 
Woodcuts, many of which are new An 
this Edition. 2voite. B<|Barecroim8¥o. 
Sls.ed. 



Kn. Itmewn's LegaBib «f the 

Monastic Orders, <a8 represenled in 
Christian Art. Bonaiag the 19eoend 
Series of -Saered and Leffendam Jtrt. 
Second E(^]ion, enlacgedi with 11 
iBt«hing8 by the Author and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Square crowsn 8vo. 2Sb. 

H«L ysmosoaVi Leg«iids.«f Ike 

Madonna, as represented in Christian 
Art : Fomrin^the Third Series (ft Sa- 
cred and JjCffendarp Art. Second 
Edition, revised and improved : with 
vmnerens Btdhin^ from Brawimcs by 
the Author, and upwards of ISO Wood- 
cots. Square crown 9vo. 

ilfeaHpreadiif, 

Mm. Jameson's deBOWiiplace- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
4jiaB, Origtoaf and detected. Part I. 
Ethics and Charader; Part IL Lite- 
rature and Art. iBeeond JSditwn. are- 
vised* and cooveeted ; with EtoiUngs 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
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Mrs. Jsmeson's Tvo Lectures on 

the Employment of Women : — 

1. S18TE&9 of Charitt, Catholic and Pro- 

testant, Abroad and at Home. Second 
Edition, with new Preface. Fcp. 8>o. 4». 

2. J%e CoMMiTMiON of Labotik: A Second 

Lecture on the Social Employments of 
Women. Fcp. 8to. Ss. 

Jaquemet's GompeiidiTim of 

Chronology : Containing the most imr 
portant DdAaa of General History, Po- 
litical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, 
ftom the Creation of the World to the 
end of the Year 1854. Edited by the 
Bev. J. A]:<GC»uf»M.A. See&nd Edition, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Jeffrey's CDntrrbntions to 

The Edinburgh Review. A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Yolome, with a 
Portrait engraved by Henry Eobinson 
and a Vignette. Sauare orown 8vo. 21b. 
doth ; or aes. cadUC.— Or in » vols. 8vo. 
price 428. 

Bishop lereoy Taylor's Entire 

Works : With Life by Bishop Hbbeb. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. 
Chaelbs Page Edbk, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxfbrd. Now complete in 10 
vols. Bvo. IObv 6d. eaeh. 

Jioluuk — The Land of SUence 

and the Land of Darkness. Being Two 
Eseoys aa the Blind and on the Deaf 
and Dumb. I^ the Sev. B. €k JeHirs, 
Chaphiin of the Blind School, St. 
George's Fields, Sovrt^wadc. Fcp. 8vok 
price 4s. 6d. 

Johnston.— A IHctionarj of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physicai, Statis- 
tical, and Historical : Forming a com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. 
By A. KxzTH JoHNSTOir, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.&, F.G.S., Geographer at Edin- 
burgh in Ordinary to Her Miqesty. 
Sieeoiad EMtum^ thovonghly revised. 
In 1 vol. of 1,360' pages, oompriain^ 
about 50,096 Names of Plaees, Svo. Sas. 
eloth ; (xt half-bound in russiai 4Ls. 

Ksmhto. — The Saxoms in En^- 

gland : A History of the EnglUh Com- 
monwealth till the Norman Conquest. 
By Jo-Hir M. SbicbziB, M .A., &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Xssteven. — A IfttTinsJ of the 

Domestic Praofciee of Medieine. By 
W. BL Kbssbvbv, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, &c. 
Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



Kirby and Spenoe's Introdnetien 

to Entomology; or, Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects; Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and Useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations. Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, 
&c. Seventh Editwrtj with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History ; or. First Principles of 
Zoolonr : Comprising the Principles ot 
Classification, mterspersed with amus- 
ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion ; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. 

By a Lady, Author of Letters on Hap- 
piness. Fourth ^HUon, Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By a Lady, Author of 
Letters to mjf Unlcnown Friends, Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

LJ1.L.— The Poetical Works of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon ; compriaing 
the Impromscttrioe, the Venetiain Brace- 
let, the Oolden Violet^ the Tretibadourf 
and Poetical Remains. NewEditimi; 
with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 2 vols. 
liSmo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, zls. 

Br. John Lindley's Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principal Opera- 
tions of Gardening upon Physiological 
Grounds : Being the Second Edition of 
the Tkeori/ cf Uortieuiture, much en- 
larged ; with 98 Woodouta. 8vo. 21s. 

Br. John Lindley's Introdnction 

to Botany. New Edition, with oorreo* 
tiona and copious Additions* 2 vols. 
Bvo. with Six Plates and numepous 
Woodcuts, 2l8. 

Linwood.— Antholegia (Kioni- 

ensis, sive Florilegium e Lasibns poet- 
icis diversorum Oxoniensium Gnecis 
et Latinis decerptnm. Curante Girx.i- 
BLMO Linwood, M.A., JBdia Chruti 
Alumno. 8vo. Ite. 

Lorimer^s (C.) Letters to a 

Young Master Mariner on some Sub- 
jects connected with his Calling. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5fl. 6d. 
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ITBW WOSKS AND VSW EDITIONS 



Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopsedia of History, Biography, 

Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manufkcturea. A Series 
of Original Works by 



Sir JOBM HSEflCHBI., 

Sir Jam n Mackintosh, 

ROBCKT SorTHXT, 

Sir Datid Brewiiter, 
Thokas Keiohtlst, 
johx fo aster, 



Sir Walter Scott, 

Thomar Mooax, 

Biahop THtHLiTALi., 

The Ret. 6. R. Gleis, 

J. C. L. Db Sibmowdi, 

JoHX Phillips, F.R.S., G.S., 



AMD OTHER EXIXXMT WkitBRS. 

Complete in 132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price £19. 19s. doth lettered. 

*•* The Works separatelpt in single Volumes or Sete, price 3s. 6d. each Volume, 
doth lettered. 



A Liit of the WORKS componno the CABINET CYCLOP JBDI A:— 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
lU. 

11. 

13. 

18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

81. 

22. 

2S. 
24. 
26. 

2fi. 
27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 

81. 

32. 



Bell'* History of Russia. . . .3 vols. 10s. 6d 

Bell's Lives of British Poets 2 toIs. 78. 

Breirster's Optics 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Cooley's Maritime and In- 
land Discovery 3 toIs. 10s. 6d. 

Crowe's History of Prance. .3 toIs. IDs. 6d. 

De Morgan on Probabilities 1 toI. 3s. 6d. 

De Sismondi'B History of 

the Italian Republics....! vol. 3s. 6d. 

De Sismondi's l-'all of the 

Roman Empire 2 vols. 7s. 

Donovan's Chemistry. . ....1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Donovan's Domestic Eco- 
nomy 2vols.7s. 

Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tugal 6 vols. 17s. 6d. 

Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way 8 vols. 10s. 6d 

Dnniuun's History of Po- 
land Irol. Ss. 6d. 

Dunham's Germanic Em- 
pire 3 vols. lOs. Gd. 

Dunham's 'Europe during 

the Middle Ages ;. . 4 vols. 14s. 

Dunham's British Drama- 
tists 2 vols. 78. 

Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain I vol. 8s. 6d. 

Fergus's History of the 

United States 2 vols. 7s. 

Fosbroke's Grecian & Ro- 
man Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 

Forster's Lives of the States- 
men of the Common- 
wealth Svols. 17s. 6d. 

Gleig's Lives of British Mili- 
tary CommandeVs 3 toIb. 10s. 6d . 

Grattan's History of the Ne- 
therlands 1 vol. 8s. fid. 

Henslow's Botany 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Herschel's Astronomy 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Herschel's Discourse on Na- 
tural Philosophy 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

History of Rome '4 vols. 7s 

History of Switzerland .... 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen ...5 toIs. 17s. 6d. 

Kater and Lardner's Me- 
chanics 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Keightley's Outlines of His- 
tory 1 vol. 3«.6d. 

Lardner's Arithmetic......! vol. 3s. 6d. 



88. Lardner's Geomstry 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

34. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. 3«. 8d. 

89. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics 1vol. 8s. <Id. 

86. Lardner and Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism . . 2 vols. 7s. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster. and 
Courtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen 7 vols. 24s. 6d. 

35. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of England 10 vols. 35s. 

39. Mon^mery and Shelley's 

eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland. .4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of His- 

tory 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

42. Phillips's Treatise on Geo- 

logy 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy 1vol. 8«. 6d. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk .... 1 vol. Sst 6d. 

45. Porter's Manufactures of 

Porcelain and Glass .... I vol. 8s. 6d. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers . .1 vol. 38. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland 'i vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley's Lives of eminent 

French Authors 2 vols. 78. 

49. Shnckard and Swalnson's 

Insects 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

60. Southey's Lives of British 

Admirals 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

61. Stebbing's Church History 2 vols. 7s. 

62. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation 2 vols. 7s. 

53. Swalnson's Discourse on 

Natural History 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

64. Swalnson's Natural History 

and Classification of Ani- 
mals 1vol. 3s. 6d. 

65. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

66. Swalnson's Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swalnson's Fish, Reptiles, 

&c 2 vols. 7s. 

58. Swalnson's Quadrupeds ..I vol. 38. 6d. 
69. Swalnson's Shells and Shell- 

Fish lvoL38. 6d. 

60. Swalnson's Animals in Me- 

nageries 1vol. 3s.6d. 

61. Swalnson's Taxidermjr and 

BioKraphy of Zoologists. .1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

62. Thirlwall's History of 

Greece 8 vols. 28*. 
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London's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening: C!ompri8iii2 the Theory and 
Practice of Horticaiture. Floricnlture, 
Aboriculture, and Landscape-Garden- 
ing. With many hundred Woodcuts. 
New Edition, corrected and improved 
by Mrs. LouDOK. 8vo. SOs. 

London's Encyclopedia of Trees 

and Shrubs, or AJbcretum et Fnietice- 
tumBritannicum abridged : Containing 
the Harc^ Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
fically and Popularly Described. With 
about 2.000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 508. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying -out. Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Landed Property, and of 
the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture. New and cheaper Edi- 
tion ; with 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price 8l8. 6d. 

London'sEncyclopsedia of Plants : 

Comprising the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, Applica- 
tiou in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respecting all the 
Plants found in Great Britam. New 
Edition, corrected by Mrs. LouDOif ; 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. — Second Supplement, 
price 21s. » 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture. New Edition, edited by 
Mrs. LouDOir; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. eSe. 

London's Self-Instmction for 

Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiff, 
Land- Stewards, and Farmers; in 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping. Geometry, 
Mensuration, Fractim Tngonometiy, 
Mechanics, Laud-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, ^chitectural 
Drawing, and Isometrical Projection 
and Perspective. 8vo, Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

London's Hortas Britannicns ; 

or, Catalogue of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. LouDOK. 8vo. 81s.6d. 

Mrs. London's Lady's Country 

Companion : or. How to Enjoy a 
Country Life Bationally. .Fourth 
Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Fcp.8vo. 58. 



Mrs. London's Amatenr Gkur- 

dener's Calendar, or Monthly Gufde to 
what should be avc^ded and done in a 
Garden. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Low's Elements of Practical 

Agriculture : comprehending the Cul- 
tivation of Plants, the Husbandry of 
the Domestic Animals, and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. New Edition; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo.21s. 

Macanlay. — Speeches of the 

Right Hon. Lord MiiCAULAY. Corrected 
by UiMSBLP. 8vo. 12s. 

Macanlay. — The History of 

England from the Accession of James 
II. By the Right Hon. Lord Mi- 
CAULAY. New Edition. Vols. I. and 
II. 8vo. S2s. ; Vols. III. and IV. 36s. 

Lord Macanlay's History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II. 
A New Edition of the first Four 
Volumes of the 8vo. Edition, revised 
and corrected. In course of publication 
monthly, and to be comprised in 7 vols, 
post 8vo. price 6s. each. 

Lord Macanlay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions, as 
follows :— 

1. A LiBiULKT Edition (the Eighth), in 

3 Tols. 8to. price S6a. 

2. Complete in Okji Volcmz, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 
bvo. price 2l8. clutb ; or 308. calf. 

3. Another Naw Editiom, in 3 voU. fcp. 

8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
A. The People's Editiom, in 2 vols, 
crown Sto. price 6*. cloth. 

Macanlay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulat. 
New Edition. 16mo. price 48. 6d. cloth; 
or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco. 

Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numerous Illustrations, 
Original and from the Anti(iue, drawn 
on Wood by George IScharf, Jun., and 
engraved by Samuel Williams. New 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. 21s. boards ; or 42s. 
bound in morocco. 

Macdonald. » Villa Verocchio ; 

or, the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci : A 
Tale. Ry the Lite Miss D. L. Mac- 
donald. Fcp. 8vo. 6e. 
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Kac Donald.— Poems. By George 

Mac Donald, Author of Within and 
WUAout. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Mae Donald. — Within and 

Without : A Dramatic Poem. By 
GsoB&BMAcDoxAiiD. SeoondBdUioji, 
revised; fcp. 8vo. 4b. 0d. 

Xac Dongall. -~ The Tho<nry of 

War illustrated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lioutenaat-Colonel 
Mac Dougall, Superintendent of 
Studies in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. Post 8vo. with 10 Plans of 
Battles, 10s. 6d. 

X'DoQgall. -~ The Eventful 

Yoyag9ofII.M:.I>ueoverj/Shpp Resolute 
to the Arctic Eer/iona wi search of Sir 
John Franklin and the Mi«sing Crews 
of H.M. Diacovery Shipt Erebus and 
Terror, 1852, 1853, 1«>1. To which is 
added an Account of her being fallen in 
with by an American Whaler^ after her 
abandonment in Barrow Stnute, and of 
her presentation to Queen Victoria by 
the Government of the United States. 
By Geobge F. M'Douoall, Master. 
With a coloured Chart ; 8 Illustrations, 
in tlBted Lithography; aad 82 Wood- 
eulB. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Haokintosh's Biscel- 

laaeous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume ; with Por- 
trait; and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth : or SOs. bound in calf: or in 
SvoIb. Hop. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir Jamea Maekintt^'a History 

of England from the Earliest Times to 
tha final Eafcabliahmcnt of tha Bsfiorm- 
ation. Library Edition, revised. 2 
vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Hacleod. — The Theorj and 

Practice of Banking: With the Ele- 
msntacy Friafiiplesof Conenqr^Piieta, 
Credits and Exchanges. By Hbhby 
DuB-KiKQ- MAOLBODt of tlu Inner 
Temple, Esq., Barristec-at-Lamr. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo. 80s. 

Xacnanght. ^ The Doctrine of 

Inapixat^: B^ng an Inquiry con- 
cerning the Infallibility. Inspiration, 
aad Authoiity of Holy Writ. By the 
Bev. JoKN Macnaught, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



X'Gnlloeh's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Kavi- 
«ition. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time ; with a Supplement. 
8vo. 50b. cloth ; half-russia, 56e. 

MHSoIlo^'a Ketionary, Gko- 

graphieal. Statistical and HistoricaL 
of toe various Countries, Places, and 

Brincipal Natural Objects in the World. 
lustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition, revised; with a Suppfemsnt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 638. 

Magnire. — Some; its Bnler 

anuitslBstitutioDs. ByJoH^rFsAjfCis 
Maguibb, M.P. With a Portrait of 
Pope Phis IX. Post 8vo. jLOs. 6d. 

Maitland. — -The Church in the 

Catacombs : A Description of the Pri- 
mitive Church of Rome. Illustrated 
by its Seoulchral Remains. By the 
Rev. Chables Maitlaxd. New 
Edition ; with several Woodcuts. 8to. 
price 140. 

OBt-oi>Bwra Bv&wiaf.-* Apho- 
risms on Drawing. By the Bev. S. C. 
Ma£an, M.A.ofBalliol College, Qxfbrd: 
Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. Post 

' 8V0.88. 6d. 

Mrs, Xareet'8 Conversationa on 

Chemistry* in whieh the Elenusmts of 
that Seieoce ace- fiuniliarly explained 
and illustrated by ExporinMBts. New- 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. 14s. 

Mrs. Marcet'a GonTorsatiotta on 

Natoral Hiiiosophy, in whieh the Ele- 
ments of thait Science are fikmiliarly 
explained. New Edition, enlarged and 
corrected; with. 2S Plates. Fcp. 8to. 
price 10s. 6cU 

Martinean. — Endeavours after 

the Christian Lift: Dtocourses. By 
Jambs MABTmrsAir. 2 vote, poet 8vo. 
price 78k SdhOaeh. 

Martineau. — Hymns for the 

ehriatian Church and Home. Col- 
leetodand^editedby Jauss MAwniTBAir. 
Bttventh Bdition^ S2mo. 8s. 6dw doth, 
or 58. calf ; jri/WI JfTdition, 82mo. 1& 4d. 
doth, or Is. 8d. roan. 
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lellanies: Com- 
prising Essays on Dr. Piiestley, Ar- 
ixold'^JifeaTid Correspondence, Church 
and State, Theodore Varkefs Discourse 
of JBeUgion, " Phases of Faith," the 
Church of Eti^nd, and the Battle of 
the ChurcheeTlBy Jambs Mabxis^eau. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 



Httimdei^s Bdantiifte mad Lite- 
rary Treasury : A. new and popular 

Encyclopeedia of Science and the Belles- 
Letdies ; inclodine all Branohes of Sci- 
enoe, and every sm^eot conneoted with 
I^ratore and Art. Sew Edition. 
Fqp. 8vo. 10b. 

Xannder^s SiosxapMoal Trea- 
sury; consistingot Memoirs. Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above 12,000 Emi- 
nent Persons of All A^s and Nations, 
from the iQaoiiest Period of History : 
Forming a new and oomplete Die- 
tionany of UniverBal Biography. Ninth 
Edition, revised throdghont. Fcp. 
8vo.10bi> 

lUander^s Tbreamcy of 'Saow- 

ledge, and lAbnay of Keferenoe ^ com- 
prising an Engufih Diotionaiy and 
Qrammar. a Universal Gaaetteer, a 
Classical lUctionaxy, a Chronology, a 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. 
New fimtion, carefliUyTevised and cor- 
rected throughout: With Additions. 
IPep.6vo.10a. 

Xamtderlt Tsemnxj af Sitttand 

ffistcnryi or, aViqnilar ESotimmyof 
AnfanHted Nstruve: in which Iftie 
EoolMieal 'OfaasnoteABtlQa Hhat dis- 
ttngofish'thedilferent CAaBses. fOmera, 
and fitpeoies, are oombtned yifet a 
variety <tf interesting Informattenillns- 
trative of the Habits, Instincts, and 
Qenecad Eoamnoy-of the Aninud tOng* 
dom. With:900woodcuts. New Ecu- 
liaii. Fqp. Svo. lOs. 

Xaiimder's SMo^anaiL T^xeaffmry ; 

cmupr i s ii ig « General latrodttotory 
Outlme of Universia liietenrv. Ancient 
and Modem, and a Series of Separate 
liMories of every principal Nation 
that exists; their iUse, Progress, and 
Present CondltioiL'the Moral and Social 
Ghoraater of their reapecttve Intaabi- 
tanta, their ReUgion. Manners, and 
Customs, &c. New Edltitm; revised 
throughout, with a new GsarasAXi 
IiTDBX. Fop. 8vo. lOe. 



Kannder^ Geographioal Trea- 
sury. — The Treasury of Geography. 
Physical, Historical, IJescriptive, and 
PoUtioal : containing a succinct Ac- 
count of Every Country in the World : 
Preceded bj' an Introductory Outline 
of the History of Geography ; a Fami- 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties oi Race 
and Language exhibited hy different 
Nations ; and a View of the ^Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physical Sciences. Commenced by 
the late Samusii Mauitpeb: oom- 

{)leted by'WTLLiAMHuGKES.F.R.'G.fl., 
ate Professor of Geography in the 
College for Civil Engineers. Jfew 
JSdition; with 7 Maps and 16 Steel 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 



Mancir.— Tbe IterOi and Man. 

By L. AI.KBBD Mattrt. 'Copyright 
English Edition, translated from the 
French with the Author's sanction. 

lIntAepre»$. 

Kelvilte.— The OmdMaxMe-Man : 

His Masquerade. By Hxrmait M<kl- 
TiMiE, Author of Tm>ee, Omoo^ Jkj. 
Fop. 8vo, 58. 



Herivale. — A Hiitory of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the 
3lev. Chablbb MxsrvAiiX, B.D., Sale 
Fellowof St. John's College, Cambsidge. 
8i70. -with Maps. 

Tola. I. and II. compming the Historyto 
the Fall of tftiUiuCasmr. Second Bdition. I6«. 

Vol. III. to the Establishment of the Mon- 
archy hy Augustus, Second Edition Ms. 

Tola. IT. and V. from Augustus to ClotMifiM, 
B.c.27t0Aj>.51 ^....^ ..S3a. 



Xerhrale. — ISie lUl of the 

Roman Republic : A Short Historv- of 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. 
By the Rev. C. Mebivalb. B. D., late 
FAlow of St^ohn's CoUege, CaoaabtUge. 
NewEditicn. iamo.78.6d. 



]ieriv«l&-*AiL JteoemEt of tiM 

Life and Letters of Cicero. TraosbUed 
from the ijlerman of Abbkek ; and 
edited by the Rev. Chablbs MsBDrvAUB, 
B.D. 12mo. 9s.6d. 

Merivale (L. A.) — €lirurtBan 

Records : A Short ffistoiy of ApoBtdlic 
At?e. By L. A. Mbbitalb. Fcp. 8vo. 
price Ts. 6d. 
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Miles.— The Horse's Foot and 

How to Keep it Sound. EiphthEdition; 
with an Appendix on Shoeing in general, 
and Hnntera in particular, 12 Plates 
and 12 WoodcutB. By W. Mii.ZB,E8q. 
Imperial 8vo. 128. 6d. 

*.* Two Casta or Models of Off Fore Feet, 
No. 1, Shod for Ail Purpose; No. 2, Shod with 
Leather, on Mr. Milea's plan, may be had, 
price 3«. each. 

Miles. — A Plain Treatise on 

Horse-Shoeing. By William Milss, 
Esq. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Small 4to. 5e. 

Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions hr the late 
Rev. Isaac Milkeb, D.D., F.R.S. A 
NewEdition. revised, with additional 
Notes t»^ the Bev. T. Gsavthajc, B J). 
4 vols. 8vo. 528. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Hont- 
eomery : Including Selections fi:x>m his 
Correspondence, I&mains in Prose and 
Yerse, and Conversations. By JoHir 
HoLLAiTD and James Evebbtt. With 
Portraits and Vignettes. 7 vols, post 
8vo. £3. 13b. 6d. 

James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, 
complete in One Volume ; w ith Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 2l8. — Or, in 4 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 7 
other Pmtes, 14b. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By Gboboe 
HooBB, M.D. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. Os. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

By Gbobgx Moobb, M.D. TMrd 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. < 

Moore.<— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Hind. By Obobge 
Moobb, M.D. Tkird Edition. Fcp. 
Svo. 68. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
• Edited by the Bight Hon. Lobd Johk 
Russell, M.P. With Portndts and 
Vignette Illustratious. Svols. post Svo. 
10b. 6d. each. 



Thomas Moore's Poetieal Works : 

Comprising the Author's Recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. The Traieetter't 
Edition^ complete in One Volume, 
printed in Ruty Type ; with a Portrait. 
Crown Svo. 12s. 5a. cloth ; morocco by 
Hay day. Sis.— Also the JAbnxry Edition 
complete in 1 vol. medium Svo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 2l8. doth; mo- 
rocco by Hayday, 428.— And the Fir$e 
collected Edition, hi 10 vols. fcp. Svo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, S58. 

Moore. — Poetry and Piotores 

flrom Thomas Moore: Being Selecdons 
of the most popular and admired of 
Moore's Poems, copiously illustrated 
with highly-finisned Wood-Engravings 
flrom original Designs hf 

C. W. CoPK, ILA. I F.R.Ptckbrsoxli.,B.A. 
E. H. CoRBouu), S. Read, 

J. Cropsbt, T. Stothabd, 

E. DDNCA.M, G. Thomas, 

BiRKBT FoSTBB, F. TOPHAX, 

J.C.HoR«i,BT,A..R.A. H. Warrbn, 

H. LBJCT7KE, HaRRIBOV WBIR, Slid 

D. Maclmb, R.A. i F. Wtbors. 

Fcp. 4to. printed on toned paper, and 
appropriately bound, price 21s. 

Moore's Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. New Edition, printed 
in Ruby Type ; with the Notes, and 
a Vignette from a Design T. Creswidc, 
R.A. S2mo. 2s. 6d. — An Edition in 
IGmo. with Vignette by R. Doyle, to. ; 
or 128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore*8 Sacred Songs, the Mnsio 

with the Words, arranged for one or 
more Voices ; the Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments printed with the Words. 
Complete in One Volume, small musio 
size (imperial Svo.) nnifbrm with the 
New Edition of Moore's Irish Melodie$ 
with the Symphonies and Aooompani- 
ments by Sir J. Stbybksok and fflr H. 
Bishop. iln the press, 

Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly- 
finished Steel Plates from Original 
Designs hv Corbonld, Meadows, and 
Stephanoff, engraved under the super- 
intendence of the late Charles Heath. 
New Edition. Square crown Svo. Ito. 
doth ; morocco, ffis. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. Hew 

Edition, printed in Ruby Type ; witb 
the Preface and Notes from the colleo< 
tive edition of Moore's Poetical Works, 
and a Frontispiece teota. a Design by 
Eemiy Meadows. 82mo. 26. 6d.— An 
Editi<m in 16mo. with Vignette, to. ; or 
128. 6d. morocco fay Hayday. 
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Moore's Irish Melodies. A Kew 

Edition, with 18 liieWy-flnlshed Steel 
Plates, from Origiiial Designs by 



C. W. Cops, R.A. ; 
T. CbeswicK{R.A.; 
A. L. Ego, A.B,.A.; 
W. P. FxiTH, R.A. ; 
W. £. Fkost, A.R.A.; 
J. C. H0S8I.BT; 



D. Maclisx, B.A. ; 

J. E.MiLi.Ais,A.B.A.; 
W. Mttlreast, R.A. ; 
J. Sakt ; 
F. Stonb, A.R.A.; and 

E. M. Wabd, R.A. 



Square crown 8vo.2l8. doth ; or Sis. 6d. 
handsomely bound in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies, printed 

in Ruby Type ; with the Prefitce and 
Notes from the collective edition of 
Mwre* Poetical Works, the Adver- 
tisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 82mo. 28. 6d. 
An Edition in Iftmo. with Vignette, 58. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. HIub- 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New Edi- 
tion; with 161 Designs, and the whole 
of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, 
by P. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 
sis. 6d. boards ; «2. 128. 6d. morocco by 
Hayday. 



Moore's Irish Melodies, the 

Music with the Words ; the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Sir JoHir 
SXBVXKSOK' and Sir Hbitby Bishop. 
Ckympletein One Volume, small music 
size, convenient and legible at the 
Pianoforte, but more portable than the 
usual form of Musical publications. 
Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. doth; or 42b. 
half-bound in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies, the 

Music with the Words, the Harmonised 
Airs as oriflrinally arranged for Two 
or more Voices ; the Symphonies ^nd 
Accompaniments by Sir Jomr Stb- 
TBNSOir and Sir Hekby Bishop 
printed with the Words. Complete in 
One Volume, small music size (impe- 
rial 8vo.) uniform with the New Edition 
(Music and Words) of Moore's Irish 
Mdodies with the Symphonies and Ao- 
oompaniments. \In the press. 

Moore's Epicurean. New 

Edition, with the Notes from the Col- 
lective Edition of Moore's Poetical 
Works: and a Vignette engraved on 
Wood from an original Design by D. 
Maclibb, R.A. 16rao. Ss. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 



Moore's National Melodies, the 

Music with the Words : To which are 
appended a few Airs and Glees which 
the Author is known to have re«irded 
with espedal fiavour, and was himself 
accustomed to sing as Single Songs. 
The latter, in addition to the corrected 
form in which tiiey have been hitherto 
published, are now for the first time 
arranged for One Voice, as sung by Mr. 
Moore. Complete in One Volume, small 
music size, uniform with the New Edi- 
tion (Music andWords)ofJfoore'« Iri«A 
Melodies with the Symphonies and 
AccompanimeQts. iJust ready. 

Moore.— The Crosses, Altar, and 

Ornaments, in the Churches of St. 
Paul's. Knightsbridge, and St. Barpa- 
bas, Pimlico : A concise Report of the 
Proceedings and Judgments in the 
Cases of Weeterton v. Liddell, Home, 
and others, and Beal v. Liddell, Parke, 
and Evans : as heard and determined 
by the Consistory Court of London, 
the Arches Court of Canterbury, and 
Judidal Committee of H.M. Most Hon. 
Privy Coundl. ByEDinnrDP.MooBB, 
Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Royal 
8vo. 12s. cloth. • 

Morell. — Elements of Psyoho- 

- logy: Part I., containing the Analysis 
of the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
MoBBLL, M.A.. One of Her Mi^sty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Clouds. [A book of 

practical ethics, in form of letters of 
counsel, encouragement, andsympathy, 
spedally addressed to young women on 
their entrance into life.] Post 8vo. 78. 

Moseley. — The Mechanical 

Prindples of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. By H. MosBLBT, M.A.. 
F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, &c. Second 
Edition, enlanfed ; with numerous 
Corrections and Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late 

Colonel Abmjitb S. H.MomnPAnr, C.B., 
Aide^e-Camp to the Queen, and Adju- 
tant-General of Her Majesty's Forces 
in India. Edited by Mrs. Mottktaih. 
With a Portrait drawn on Stone by B. 
J. Laitb, A.E.R.A. PoBt8vo.88.6d. 

Mure.— A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Andent 
Greece. By William Mtob. of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. I. 
to III. 8vo. price 868.; Vol. IV. 15s.; 
and Vol. V. price 18b. 



Mamr*! XwTokfwUk of «m- 

nraiAn', coiffprlalnff BOODuilfrte DHortp- 
tlon to tbe Uesv^ HihUs, Its FhT- 
Mdh CusdD;, md the IndusUy, Cora- 
Bid Booldaiu* of AUNOiona. SeiimA 
!,*» mSuirWoodmB. '»?o.S^ 

Nnle.— Hm Ctonng >oaas ; «, 

ChrisUudly ana Infldeltty cmtraated 
in the LaA Houn Df Remarkable Per- 
ils! Sat S^aiaia. 1 vbIb. 'lor! 



iraiiiui% 



(KKrqnil of).— A 



OUaom.— The £ut iif Oe Stat 
SqmifCB. a Sketch. .,^jCr 



Oibars. ^Itne^B^i or, ttray 



e Hiaeovn/ if tJ^ 



OweiL—LectiiTei on the Compa- 

Invotltljriilo inioiBli, l3lv«red al Ibo 
Boj™ C(4legs of SiBijeoM. Br KiDK- 



FMteBW ftwan'a I«ot«rM on 

tlie CompanUve Anatomy utd Pty- 
Blolotb' et the VeiUljrato AJiluuli, do- 
hvcrf d ^ Lhe RoybL College of Sur^wiu 



Hemtun of AdmirBl taxrt, tbe 
ArcUc Nnvioator. ily hiatioB.theBeY, 
E. PiBEi, STa, nf UaUlol CoU^, ei- 
ford ; Domeslie Chaplain to Ibe Lorfl 



Dr. Faraira'a SSsm^^ of XaM- 

Tii niHliQ& and Th«TH>ailTJ». TMrd 

^'jtmW'e Kt^'^ 1^ A. B. Tai- 
ME^M.D., »°il O^. IQI^ M.U.: 



iaad UEbt. logeAH with aLectoreoB 
t^ UicroBcow. £d GdtQon, fiulama 
from MaT«rialB left by the AutbV^^ 



Fint Aipnunaoe tn WniT; to (he 
Beiiliet%ii«PeplJi. 'ByWiimK«. 

PsBOhel'a Elemauti of gl ijai w. 

Translateil from the Oarman, with 
Notes, bs £. WHT. WIA DttmoM 
and Wooaonta. Bvoh.tCp.S™-**'- 



Ida'FftBffbT*! Id^« ImobA 

Jonmey refliul Cbe WorLo : FnH Irfn- 
don totbe C^pe of Ssod Um, W™*! 
Java, HmoaBn, OeMwa^ vonn, no 



Fliillipi'i £lamaHtai7 iBtxodo*- 

ffiUi aLtanety^AS^ntione'uid Ada^ 
Htm, In H. J, Baoau.F.'R.E^ F.-SS.; 




PhilUpsL— A Guide to Geology. 
By Joaar Phtllips, M.A.> P.R.S., 
F.6.S., &e. Fourth Editioxt, corrected 
to the Present Tiane; with 4 Plates. 
Fcp. 8to. 5e. 

rnim^.— -VignieB and Bescrip- 

llons of the PaJseozoic Fossils of Corn- 
wall, Deroxit.and West Som^net: ob- 
served Ia the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By 
JoHif Phillips, F.R.S.. P.G.S., &o. 
Svo.. with 60 Plates» 9s. 

Pififi8e*» Axt oif Farfomery, snd 

Metiioda- of Obtaining the Odours of 
Plants ; with Instructions for the Ma- 
BU&ctoi^ of Perfumes for the Hand- 
kerchief, Scented Powders, Odorous 
Yinegai«, Dentifrices, PraniUams> Cos- 
m^tiques,. Perfumed Soapt &c. : and an 
Appendix on the Cokmrs of Flowers, 
Artificial Fruit Essences^ &c. Second 
JBdUioUy refvised and improved ; with 46 
Woodcuts.. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Gaiptalft FortlocVs Bepert ea the 

Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
andorParts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under tiie Au- 
thority of therJHxister-General and Board 
ofOrcUuince. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. 



FttiraU.!— BiMaysoatlie S^dzlt of 

the Inductive PhUtosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the PWfosophy of Crea» 
tion. ^ the Rev. Badbit Powell, 
Bf-A., F!.a.S., P.R.A.S., P.G.8., Savi- 
Bim Profiessor of Geometry in the Uni- 
xceisitgr- of Oxford, Secoua Fifiltlon, re- 
vised. Grown 8vo. wilJl Woeddats, 
piioal2s.6d. 

FoweUu—^SudstiAnity witlMiit 

Judaism. Bythe Rev. Badbit Powbll, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.R.A.S. F.G.S., Savilian 
ProJEiesaor of Geometaw in the University 
0i Osftrd. Gsown »ro. imi£>rm with 
the Aiuthor's Essays on the Umtj/ of 
WorUM aaid ofNatiwe^ Umtpoae^. 



Bo9iP6lL*-Xhe Order of Satnre : 

Considered with Bef^ence to the 
Claims of Bevelatiou. By the Rev. 
Badxn Powell, M.A. P.R.S. P.R.A.S. 
F.G.S. Sttrilian Professor of Geometiy 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
uniform with the Author's Essays on 
the Unitp of WorldJB and of Nature. 

{Jvst ready. 



Fycrofffl COnrse of Sug^UiA 

Reading, adapted to every taste and 
capacity: With Literary Anecdotes. 
New and cheaiter Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Qttatre£ageft (A. Ito>.*Saiii%les 

of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spaiai, and Sici^. By A. De Ooatee- 
fages. Member of the institute. Trans- 
lated with, the Author's sanction and 
coK>peration by K. C. Outb', Honoraiy 
Member of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of St. Andrew's. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. price 15e. doth. 

Baikes.— A Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thouas Raules^ Esq., 
from 1881 to 1847 : Comprising Remi- 
niscenoes of Social and PolMical Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. VolSv I. and II. (Second EdUionX 
post 8vo. 2l8. ; Vols. III. and IV. with 
Index, completing the work, pdce 21b. 

Beaiie.— Tlift FwtiMht Worlui of 

John Edxnimd Beads. New Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with Additional 
Poems. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. 20s. 

Dr. Beeee^s Me^oal Qmd» : Gem- 
prising a compliete Modem Dispensa- 
tory^ and a Prajctical Treatise on the 
distinguishing Symptoms, Causes, Pre- 
vention, Cure, and PaUmton of the 
Diseases incident to the Human Frame. 
Seventeenth Edition, corrected and en- 
largsd by the Autheir'a 6oik Dr. H. 
RBBCS»]llJEl.CJSk,&c. 8vo.l28^ 

Bioh's mnstrated Companion to 

the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forming a Glossary of aU the 
Words repsesenting Visible Ottjects 
connected with the Axtsk Mann&ctures, 
and Every-Day Life of tlia Ancients. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts fsom the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 2l8. 

Bie]iarcbo&.^^ii2teeu Years^ 

E^rience of Cold Water: Its Uses 
and Abuses. ;^ Captain IC. Richabd- 
so2r, late of the 4ih Light Dragoons. 
Post8vo. with Woodcuts, price 68. 

Korsemansliip ; or, tke Art of 

Riding and Maaaginip a BJB!r8ewada{)ted 
to the Guidance of Ladiea and Qeiitle- 
man on the Road and hi the Field: 
With Instroctions- for Bipeaking-in Colts 
and Toung Horses. By Gaola&n Bice- 
ABDSon. Ia4<a of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square crown 8vo. Ite. 
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KEW W0RK8 AND NBW EDITIONS 



HonMhold Prayers for Four 

Weeks; With additional Pra^era for 
Special Occasions. To which is added 
atioiirse of Scripture Beading for Every 
Day in the Year. By the itev. J. £. 
RiDDLB, M.A., Incumbent of St. Phi- 
lip's, Leckhampton. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Biddle's Complete Latiii-Englisli 

and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Collies and Schools. New and 
cheaper Edwion, revised and corrected. 
8V0.21S. 

The English- Latin Dictionary, 

7s. 
The Latin-English Dictionary, 

Us. 



Separately 



{ 



Slddle's Diamond Latin-EnglislL 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning, 

guality, and right Accentuation of 
atin Classical Words. Boyal32ino.4s. 

Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-Ei^lish Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. New and cheaiper Edi- 
tion. Post 4to. 81s. 6d. 

Bivers's Bose-Amatenr^s Onide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of Roses j-egu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies ; their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition, corrected and improved. 
Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Bobinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 18s. 

Mr. Henry Bogers's Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Bedew. Second cmd cheaper 
Edition, with Additions. 8 vols. fcp. 
8vo. 21s. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and 
arranged so ais to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Fifth Edition, revised 
and improved. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomo- 
logy: With coloured Representation, 
of the Natural and Artificial Insects 
and a few Observations and Instruc- 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Vifth Edition^ thoroughly revised by 
an Experienced Fly-Fisher; with 20 
new coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 



Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, * 
and Questions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of 
Information. Mew Edition. Fcp.8vo.68. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letters to my Unk»09o» 
Friende, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 

Soharf.— -Year by Year: A Date- 
Book of Reference for Simuitaneoua 
Events in Art connected with Science 
and Literature, including the Names of 
the most prominent Patrons imd Po- 
tentates from the Earliest Christiaii 
Kecords to the Year 1600; extended, in. 
Notes of leading Events and Person- 
ages, to the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. ByGBOB&BScHABF,Jun.,F.SJL. 
andF.k.S.L. llntheprets. 

Soherzer.— Travels in the Free 

states of Central America : Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. 
Cabl Schbbzbb. With a coloured. 
Map. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

Dr. L. Schmitz's History of 

Greece, from the Earliest Times to the 
Taking of Corinth by the Bonians, b.c. 
146, mainly based upon Bishop Thirl- 
wall's History. Fourth Edition^ with 
Supplementary Chapters on the Lite- 
rature and the Arts ol Ancient Greece ; 
also a Map of Athens and 187 Woodcuts 
designed trom the Antique by G. Schar^ 
jun., F.S.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

This is a new and 'long felt to be both a 

* shame to oar lltera- 
'.tute andadiaparage- 
' ment to our learning. 

< Three editions of Dr. 
'L. bchnutz's history 

* prove its aoceptabili- 

* ty.'—JoAn HtM. • We 

< direct attention f o 

* this edition on ac- 
' count of some im- 
' portant modifica- 
'tions -which greatly 

< enhance its value and 
' attractions.' — Scots- 
man. 



IS a new 
thoronglily revised 
and improved edition 
of Dr.bchmitz's school 
abridgment of Bishop 
Thirl wall's history of 
Greece. The supple- 
mentary chapters on 
the literature and 
the arts of ancient 
Greece have been en- 
tirely rewritten. * The 

* want of an ably-di- 

* gested history of 
' iireece for. the use of 
' young scholars was 



Scnvenor^s History of the Iron 

Trade, trom the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. 8vo.108.6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative 

of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea. 2 vols, post 8vo. Sis.— Au 
Abbidgmbkt, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittinfcham, uniformly 
with the Thumb Bible ; bound and 
clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 
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SewelL^Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Sev. Williah 
SswBU^ B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter Cfollege, Oxford. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6b. 

8ewell.i— TheEarPs Daughter. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited 
the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D. 2 vols. 98. 

Sewell.— Oertmde : A Tale. By 

the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited 
l^ the Bev. W. Sbwxll, B.D. 6e. 

Sewell.— Margaret Fercival. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited 
by Rev. W. Sbwxll, B.D. 2 vols. 12s. 

By the tame Author^ New Sditiom, 

Ivors. 2.T018. fcp. 8to. 12i. 
Cleve Hall. 2 yoIb. fcp, 8vo. 12i. 
Katharine AshtoxL 2 vols. 128. 
The Experience of Life. Pep. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Laneton Parsonage: A Tale 

for Children, on the Practical Use of a 
portion of the Church Catechism. 2 
vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. 

Beadings for erery Day in Lent : 

Complied from the Writings of Bishop 
Jbbxhy Tatlob. Fcp. Svo.Sb. 

Eeadings for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the EuRlish Church. New and 
cJkMiiMr Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare: 

In which nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text ; but those words and ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot 
with proprie^ be read«loud. lUus- 
ttated with w Yignettes engraved on 
Wood from original Designs by 



0.-Cooke,BA. 

urcooke, 

H. Howard^ R.A. 

H. Sinffletorit 

B. Smirket B.A. 



T. StotAard, R.A. 
H. T^omeon, RJL. 
B. WeetaU, BjL. 

and 
B. Woodforde, B.A. 



Tlie Library Edition^ in One Volume, 
medium 8vo. price 21s. ; a Pocket Edi- 
tUmt in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 5b. each. 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas : Com- 
prising concise Descriptions of about 
Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Natural 
Features, and Objects of Note, founded 
on the best authorities. 2 vob. 8vo. 
price £2. 16b. 

Short Whist ; its Bise, Progress, 

and Laws : With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Casshio, 
Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By 
Malor A. New Edition ; to which are 
added. Precepts for Tyros, by Mrs. B. 
Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Sinclair. — The Jonmey of Life. 
By CATHBBnrE Sutclair, Author of 
TA0 Bueiateet of Ufe. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Sir Boger de Coyerley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Illus- 
trations, by W. HEif BY Wills j and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
Taylbb. Second aitd cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; or 21s. in morocco 
by Hayday. — An Edition without 
Woodcuts, in 16mo. Is. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbertf The Old 
MarVa Home, and Hatckstone. Tho 
Third Edition; with 6 Illustrations in 
Aquatint. Fcp. 8vo. 4e.6d. 



Smee's Elements of Electro- 

MetaUurgy. Third Eaition, revised, 
corrected, and considerably enlarged; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 



Smith (G.) ^History of Wes- 

lejyan Methodism : Vol. I. Wesley and 
his Times. By Qbobob Smith, F.A.S., 
Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
&c. ; Author of Sacred Annate, or Be- 
eearehee into the History and ReUgion 
ofMankind^Sx. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



Smith (G. Y.) ^ The Prophecies 

relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with His- 
torical Introductions and Notes, ex- 
hibiting the principal Results of the 
recent Discoveries. By Oeobgb Yakcb 
Smith. B. A. Post 8vo. with Map, 
price lOs. 6d. 
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Shipwreck of St. Paul: Wtth Disser- 
tations OD the Life and Writings of St. 
liiike, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. By Jaxub Smith, of 
Jordanhill, Esq., F.R.S. Seeomd Sdi- 
Hon; with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 



Smith. By his Daughter, Ljldt Hol- 
LAMD. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. AiTSXnr. New 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tribntloiis to The Edinburgh Beview. 
Three Editkms : — 

1. A Library Editton (the Fourth), in 3 

voU. 8to. with Portrait, 86«. 

2. Complete in Osjb Volume, with Por- 

trait and Yifn^stte . Square crown, 8to. 
Ua. cloth ; or aOs. bound in calf. 

S. Another Nbw Editioh, in 3 vote. fcp. 

8T0.318. 



The Bev. Sydney Snathes Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the Years ISOi, 1806. and 1806. Fcp. 
8vo. 78. 

Snow.— A Two-Year's Crnise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate. A 
Karrative ot Life in the Soothera t^eas. 
By W. PA,»K;B#SNOW,late Commander 
or the Mission Yacht Allen Gardiner; 
Author of " Voyage of the Prince Albert 
in Search of Sir John Franklin." With 
Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 24s. 

Bobert Sonthey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works : containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Librarv Edition, complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 428. bound 
in morocco.— Also, the Fir«icoitected 
Edition^ in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price 85s. 

Seleot Works of the British 

Poets; flrom Chaucer to Lovela«e in- 
clusive. With Biographical Sketdies 
by the late Bobzbt Southet. Me- 
dium 8vo JSOs. 



Soathey*s Oorrespond«aee.«— 

Seleotious from the Letters of Bobert 
Southey, &c. Edited by his Sou-in- 
Law, the Rev. Johk Woo© Wasxbb, 
B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Saasex. 
4 vols, post 8vo. 42s. 

The Life and Oorrespondenoe 

of the bite Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. C.C. Southbt, M.A., 
Vicar of Ardleigh. With Portraits and 
Landscape fUustrtftions. 6 vols. pO0t 
8vo. 63s. 

Sonthey^B Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Bev. 
J. W. Waetm, B.D. With Portratt, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Squarq crown 8vo. 2l8. 

Southey's Commonplace - Books, 

complete in Four Volumes. Edited by 
the Kev. J. W. Wabtbu, B.D. 4 vols, 
square (^rown Svo. £S. 18s. 

Each Cotnmonplace-Book, oompleie in it- 
■elf.may be had •qHuratcly, n followt:— 

First Sbribs — CHOICE PASSAGES, Ac. 
18«. 

Second SxRisa— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 
18s. 

rnao Sbrixs.— ANALYTICAL READ- 
INGS. 218. 

Fourth SBRras.-ORIGINAl. HEHO- 
RANDA, &c. 21s. 

Southey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Metiuxfiam. Kenr 
.Edition, with Notes »td Adttttons. 
Edited by the Rev. C. C. SoomT, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28b. 

I^ttisweode. •— A. Taraataipe 

Journey through Eastern Bns^, in 
the Autumn ^ 1856. By William 
Spottiswoodb, M.A.. F.R.Si With a 
Map and numerous IllustrationB. Post 
Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Stephen. ^Lectures on "&» Bis- 

tory of France. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir Jambs Stbpheit, K.C.B., LL.D., 
Professor of Modem History m t4|e 
University of Cambiidge. Ihird Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Stephen. — Essays in Eedenat- 

tioal Biography ; from The Ediubnndi 
Review. By the Bight Hon. Mr 
Jambs Stephbw, K.CB,, LL J)., Pro- 
fessor of Modem History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Third Edition. 
2 vob». 8yo. 248. 
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T&e- Stenritaif Stoii» to 

ledger ContBiiiingrixpward»of TOOQues- 
tionB and AnswerB- on M.-^-rellaneous 
SttMectB, adapted to the oapaoitar of 
litttiat Mindiii Hf a Moth:sb. New 
editfon* bBonptove^ Ifimo. IB. 

3y M0 t€m«Autiot*i "Smr Esrszoss: - 

The STEPPING-STONE to GEO- 
GRAPHY : Questions and Answers on Geo- 
graphical Subjects. IBmo. la. 

The STBPPINGtSTONE to ENGLISH 
BISTORT : Questions and Anawers on the 
HifltoiT. of Bn^and. 18mo. la. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BTBLE 
KNOWLEDGE : Questions and Answen on 
the Cttd and New Teatamants. I8mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to Bf OORA- 

PHT : Questions and Answers on the Lives 
t^Vnium^tiMmk aBd< Woman. ISmo. la. 



The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION and CONVERSA- 
TION: Qnestkina and Answers on the 
French Language. By P: Sad LBB. l^mo.ls. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR: Questions and Answers on 
EngUahtlcanmiar. ByP.SA.DLEB. ISmo.Js. 



The STEPPING-STONE to ANIMAL 
aad VEGETABLE PHTSIOLOGY. By 
Haat 8hzbu>.' 18mo. wilfa Woedcvta, la. 



The STBPPING-STONB to NATURAL 
HISTORY: Vertebrate or Baok-boned 
Animals. Part I. MamnuMa, Parfc II. 
SMUf ItepttUt, and Fithet. By Jax£» 
Otmr. ISmo. ia 2 Parta, price la. each. 



The S'TBPPfNG-HTONE to ROICAN 
HISTORY : Queationa and Anawers on the 
Hi atoi^ of B^m*. By Famhx Paashubst. 
ISmo. Ja. 

The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: 
Questionaottthe Soiaooa} also a. short His- 
tory of Music. By Famnt Parkhukst. 
ISmo. la. 



The STEPPING-STONE to PBBNCHi 
HISTORY : Questions and Answers on the 
History of France. ByaT^ACHSB. 18mo.ls. 

The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN 
HISTORY : Questions and Answers on the 
History of Gieace. ByaTzACHCB. ISmo.ls. 



The STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONO- 
MY : Qneations and Anawers on the Earth 
an I the Solar System. By a Last. ISmo. 
with Wbodcttta, la. 



Baine a TsaaJdae on' the Art of Bueed- 
ing, BaariiWy and Training GtvydioundB 
for Pttblio Running; tbair Diauaaa and 
Treatmanfe: Containing also BalM for 
the Management of Courainf^ Meettnas, 
and for toa Decision- of Couraea. By 
STOirEKBiraB. With Frontispiece and 
Woodcutai. Ekmose aromi 8w>..abB^. 



Moral Training School, and Ifoaanal 
Seminary fhr preparing Sohoohnaaters 
and GDvemeBaes. By Dayix) Sayw, 
E8q.« Honorary Secretary to tile Glaa- 

£)w Normal Free Senrinagy. T6nth 
dition; witH PSates andTWoDdbata 
Post 8vo. 6».. 



StBiddaadMM-Ia*eB«f tiMtQinaexis 

of England;. 1^ AeiniB Snicxb^HP. 
Dedicated, by express permiiieioni to 
Her Maiesty. Embellisned witil Por- 
traits of CTrty Queen, engraved from 
tbft^moBt(autbenae«ouroea. Goni^te 
in 8 vols, poat 8vo. 78. 6d. eaalur-Any 
Volume may be hada^onoMy to oom- 
BleteSetB. 



Syinmgton.«-The Beantifol in 

Natore, Art,, and. Life. Bic Ak. J. 
SToaxfOfOOS. 2 vola. cnnrn.8rot. 



Kemoirfr of' Bear-Acbnical. Sir 

William Symonds, Knt., C.B.,.F.»8., 
late Surveyor of the Navy. Fnoliahed 
with the sanction of his Executora, as 
diieotod by hia Will'; and edited- by 
j: Al SoAJtv. 8vo. with Platea and 
WGMd.£n9»TingB. Zl7ttiAepM$e. 

TiBgdor;.— Lo jola : ancLJRuniiasm 

in its RudimentB. By iBAAO'TAqnbOB. 
Post avo. 10ft. 6d; 



Taylor. — Wesley and Uethod- 

ism. By Isaac TATikOB. Pbat 8vo. 
Portxaitb 10ft 6d. 

Thaoker's Connw'B Amnal Be- 

membrancer and Stud-Book: Being an 
Alphabetical Return of the Running at 
all Pnblio Coaming Clubs in Bnn^aud, 
Ireland, and Sootiand, for the Season 
1866.7; with the P«Jwr«« (as far aa 
iMelved)of> the Doos. By Bobbbt 
AsBA]CWauH».Livei:pool. 8vo.2l8. 

Published annnally in Oeiaktr. 
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lUriwalL — Th* HiitMT of 

Onaoa. By tbi lOibt Rti. Hut Lou> 
Bmor of St. Ditid'b (thg Bai. 
OeBnon TUrlmll). An impnreed 
LttrnnEclitioni wtthUuLTwIi. 
Sto.M.— As Edlthnln S Toli. (bp. Oro. 
»itliTl(uUaTttlt4,t8i. 

Hioiiiu. ^ Eiitori«Bl ITotet 



OoUtaw of th* 



(the BcT. I)r.)--Aji 

' ^'' ' nuHAB^ L*wa of 
tiM on Pore and Ap> 



lablM of btoTBit, 



rari TutaiHiid, u 



during? t^ 



Bkatcha 



LDlbororfiMwy 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbnm 

RepTlDUd 



u ^JMm^ the Old u™^ 
mMifs in EngUib V«rK. Rei 



m Iha EdIUan of 1983; bonnd ar 



fitihttp ToBline'i Introdnotioit 

toUwSlodf Df UuKlil*: Onnulnlng 
PtmA of ui* AnlbantM^ and lu^ 
ralko<^lba ScrlpConai a BanmaiT 
om* HMorr ot Oa Jawi I u Aoonnt 

m«t of ConteMa of aarotl Booka of 
IlM Oia natoaHHt. Haw EdMon. 
Fm.Sio.Ia.N. 

Tooke. — Hiitny of Friou, mud 



aiye, Fonntn^ V 



T(nr[iieiid.^J[(ideni State Tiuls 

iindNoi™. ByW.C.TcnreeMini.Eao., 
MJ..Q.C, fyota.SvD.SOa. 

Trollope. — BonliMter Towsn. 



.Trollope. — The Wuden. By 

ABiHoiTTTuiLLan. FoMSvo.lOa.ed. 

Shanii Turner'! SmtscL Hiitory 

oTtbe World, uumpud tolw PblUao- 
phlcaUr conaldere^ In a SoriH of 
LaRonloaSoD. li'tw Edition, «Utad 
br Iba Bay. B. iDxaii. Sioli. pon 



Sharon. TomBr'B EiitDrr of ti 

Aiwlo-Suona, from the SarlleBt Peri 
to the Norm&D Conqunt, Seven 
Edition, revlbed bj the Hev. B. Tcufi 



Br. TortoD'* Xanosl of the Land 

and Pmh-Wittr Sheila of Gnat 
Hrltalo. New Edition, Uloron^LlJ 
reTlaed and troo^t op to the Fraaenb 

F'R.B., &C-, Keeper of the Zoological 
Department in tba Jlntiah UDBearm, 
Crown Bid. wiUi colonrefl Platta. 



THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRABT, 

OoiHileU In Itt PulA, urtu li. EACh : Comprialiif bookiofTaluiLbld 
MtDowladfadnuril^lii t turn Bdi^ted (ot raiding wblL« Traielll 
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TBR TBAVELLEB'S LIBIURT. 

■DclB^iwledeeil merit. tn'iiriirmtilsiTiIwi or reidlni wblle Trav^nE, 
vbicb may ba Jul Ge^Arauly, oomptiH : — 



Sll{' _ ' * 

n. LAINO'S NOTES Ufa TOATELLER. FintSKln 7 t S 

a DUBEIECB MOROCCOi and An E^AT on M0RM0HI8K, a 6 

3i, RAMBLES io ICELAND. By PLINY MILES iS 

3S. SELECTIONS th™ tlieBEr.SrDNEYSMlTH"8Wlir™Q8,VoiLn.. S e 

„ f HAVWARD-3 ESSAYS on CHESTERFIELD and SBLWTHj anil . . 

"l MXYNE-B IBCTIC VOYAGBB md DISCOTBBIBa J....X 

SK OOBNWALL : Ita WINSa. KINE BB. and S CawMg * 1 S 

£ DANIKLDBTOEftCIUiLBBCHIlbCHIU.. ]» JO HM TO BSTEfcEaii. g « 

3*1 QIIxaeBOTlUa^ G0B8ICA. TmriatedbTS.SA^INEAU, K.A a S 

j^pBAI«g8iBAWJ;AU^^GRUOT.J*ugU^_to»^a g 



The TnTsllar'i libiury; A Col- 









eS" Ti* TrmtUer'iLibratvtai^ 

be ud Bs ortfrintJiT IstiuCl Jn lUS wtB. 
li. ndi. tonnlnc W "olg, it. M. eseb ; or 



Dr. Qre'B Dictioury of Arts, 

IdanvfbctnreB imdUtneB: CnnCohiln? 

md prmcUB? Fourth EflWon^muoh 
'uWed; iDHt of the Anlclu bdng 
Irt'"™ iSSded. ™*l" j^J iSo 
Yoodcan. S vols. BvD, flOH. 

Vaa der Hwrcrn'i Hutdboek af 

Zooli^. Tmnilaud rroin Uie Shubc 



Df t'igureB. era. SOft, 



n Tnrriky Ifitla : a Ku- 

'ries. IhG.P. 

Id hj r. 8. 1 

aiiuiui ui formal Of a Mmtda 

Vllih lUuguattonBlir Chi-mnUthi!^ 
pby imd Engravtngi ~ ■"— ' "— 

Wftde. — Eiiri^'B ( 

aee of Puli. 

AuibnofilwaiMiitt 



Ohy of the Autbor, md Tiewl 0( 
loiHiU. Kew and cheaper EdMiin. 



WatBTton'i EWB71 an Bstnrtl 
HiiWiT. Third Heries ! Willi K Coo. 
tlnminoD of the AaTfjbiomipliy, and b 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY L0NGMA2^ AND 00. 



has written anasrree- 
able volume, chiefly 
on the lew-known dis- 
tricts of Treland — the 
wilds of Kerry, Clare, 
and Mavo, — so that, 
■while all readers will 
find it amusing, it 
may be a guide to 
others in search of the 
primitive and pictur- 
esque." Athentntm. 



Webster and Parkes's Encydlo- 

pffidia of Domestic Economy; com- 
prisinK such subjects as are most im- 
mediately connected with House- 
keepinsr : As, The Constniction of Do- 
mesticEdiflces.withtheModes ofWarln- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them— 
A description of the various Articles bf 
Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials — Duties of Servants — &e. 
New Edition; with nearly 1,000 Wood- 
outs. 8vo. 508. 

Weld. ^ YacatLons in Ireland. 

By Charles Richabd Weld, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

•*Mr. Weld is live- 
ly, confidential, and 
takes sensible views of 
men, manners, and 
topics: he has the fa- 
culty of relishing Ire- 
land — brogue, bal- 
lad-singing, mighty 
Orange oaths, immor- 
tal pedisrrees, the fro- 
lics of the dark-«>ypd, 
and the powerful 
punch included. He ' 

Weld.»-A Yaeation Tonr in the 

Fnited States and Canada. By C. R. 
Weld, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

West.^-Lectnres on the Diseases 

of Infancy and Childhood. ByCHABLES 
West, M.D.. Physician totheHot^ital 
for Sick Children; Phyrician- Accou- 
cheur to, and Lecturer on Midwifery at, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 8vo. 14«. 

Willich's Poptaar Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Re- 
newal Fines. &c. With numerous ad- 
ditional Tables— Chemical, Astronomi- 
cal, Triffonometrioal, Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms ; Constants, 
Squares, Cubes, Roots, Recinrocals, 
Ace. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Post 
8vo. lOs. 

Whitelocke's Jonmal of the 

English Embassy to the Court of Swe- 
den in the years 1658 and 1654. A New 
Edition, revised by Hewby Reeve, 
Esq, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, intended for the use of Young 
Persons, and comprised in a series of 
Letters from a Father to his Daughter. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 



WUson (W.>t-Bryologria Britan- 

nica: Contaiiiing the Mosses of Great 
Bntam and Ireland systematically ar- 
ranged and described according to the 
Method of Binich and Schimp^; with 
61 illustrative Plates. Being a New 
Edition, enlareed and altered, of the 
Muscologia Britanniea of Messrs. 
Hooker and Taylor. By William 
Wilson, President of the Warringtoii 
Natural History Society. Svo. 42s. ; or, 
with the Plates coloured, price £i. 48. 

Yonge.-— A Kew English-Greek 

Lexicon: Containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good autho- 
rity. By C. D. YoNQB, B.A. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. Post 
4to.2l8. 

Tonge's New Latin Oradus: 

Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of good authority. For the use of 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools: King's Col- 
lege, London; and Marlborough Col- 
lege. JFifih Edition. Post Svo. price 
98.; or, with Appkitdix of Epuheta 
classified according to their English 
Meaning, 12s. 

Youatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 
liam Youatt. With a Treatise of 
Draught. New Edition, with nume- 
rous Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvev. (Messrs. Long- 
MAN and Co.'s Edition should be or- 
dered.) Svo. 10s. 

Yonatt— -The Dog. By William 

Youatt. A New JBoition ; with nume- 
rous Engrav^KBi £n>m Deaigna by W. 
Barrey. Svo. 6s. 

Yonng.— The Christ of History : 

An Argument grounded in the Facts of 
His Life on Earth. By Johk Youkg, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Post Svo. 78.ed. 



Yoong.^The Mystery ; or, Evil 

and God. By Jomr Youbtg, LL.D. 
Post Svo. 78. 6d. 

Znmpt's Grammar of the Latin 

Language. TranBlat«d and adapted for 
the use of English Students by Dr. L. 
ScHMiTZ, F.R.S.E.: With numerous 
Additions and Corrections by the Au- 
thor and Translator. 4th Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Svo. 14b. 

[pecemher 1857. 
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